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Joun W. Lewis is assistant super- 
intendent in charge of business 
management in Baltimore. After ob- 
taining his B.A. from Colgate Uni- 
versity, he was a teacher of English 
at Leonia, N. J.; director of Ameri 
first at Toledo, Ohio, 
then in Baltimore, after which he 





canizauion, 


John W. Lewis 


was director of adult education and 
of business management in the same city. He is past 
president of the Association of School Business 
Officials and of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. 


J. Henrich Hutt is superintend- 
ent at Torrance, Calif. He obtained 
his B.A. at the University of Red- 
lands, his M.A. at Colorado State 
College of Education. He 
high school principal and a super- 
intendent in Colorado and a teacher 
at Corona, Calif., after which he 
joined the navy in 1942. Stationed 
successively at the navai air stations at Norman, Okla., 
and at Pensacola, Fla., he attained the rank of com- 
mander. In 1946 he became assistant superintendent 
at Corona, Calif., and in May 1947 obtained his present 
position. Training homing pigeons is his hobby. 
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Rost SCHNEIDEMAN, teacher in the 
research department of the New 
York City schools, says she never 
took a degree because she was “more 
interested in learning than in cred- 
its.” She attended the Maxwell 
Training School for Teachers and 
has studied at the College of the 
City of New York; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia; the New School for Social Research; 
Harvard Summer School, and Illinois State Normal 
College. She was an elementary school teacher in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for more than twenty-five years. Her 
hobbies include bridge, concerts and the theater. She 
writes plays and radio scripts for children. 





R. Schneideman 


H. Craupe Harpy is superintendent at White Plains, 
N. Y. He received his M.A. in psychology and education 
at the University of Rochester, his M.A. in education 
from Syracuse University, his Ph.D. from New York 
University. After teaching modern languages for several 
years, he served as high school principal at Schenevus, 
N. Y.; superintendent-principal at Sidney, N. Y.; super- 
intendent at Fairport, N. Y., then at Oneida, N. Y.; 
associate superintendent at White Plains, N. Y., and 
superintendent since 1934. He is a lecturer on education 
at New York University and is vice president of the 
Save the Children Foundation, Inc. 
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FRANK E. KareLseNn Jr. is an at- 
torney in New York City, having 
obtained his education at New York 
University and New York Univer- 
sity Law School. Organizations of 
which he is a member include, 
among others, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Human Relations to for- 
mer Supt. John E. Wade; the 
City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on Harlem; the Emer- 
gency Committee for Better Schools for New York's 
Children; the Public Education Association; the Child 
Study Association of America. He is the author of 
“Human Relations—a Challenge to Our Public 
Schools.” 
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James Bartierr EpmMonson has been dean of the 
school of education at the University of Michigan since 
1929. He received his B.A. and M.A. from that univer- 
sity and his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
He was co-founder with Frank Cody, late superin- 
tendent of schools in Detroit, of the Michigan Confer- 
ence of City Superintendents. He was organizer and 
chairman for several years of the Michigan Council 
on Education. Since 1944 he has been chairman of 
the Canada-U. S. Committee on Education. He is a 
former member of the Educational Policies Commission 
and a past president of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


WiiuiaM E, SpauLpince is vice pres- 
ident and editor of the education 
department of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
He attended the University of 
Minnesota and was graduated from 
Harvard University. Since 1919 he 
has been a salesman, editor of the 
college department and editor of the 
educational department of his pres- 
ent firm. His hobbies are construction and sailing; he 
likes to work on brain teasers and has special skill in 
solving hoaxes of various kinds. 





W. E. Spaulding 


M. Heen Connor has confined 
her activities largely to the state of 
Michigan. She attended Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti 
“ and obtained her B.A. in education 

and her M.A. in English at the Uni- 

-. j all versity of Michigan. Her first 

M. Helen Connor teaching experience was in a rural 
school in Washtenaw County. She 
is now a teacher of English and journalism at Ecorse 
High School, Ecorse, Mich. Her hobbies are drawing 
and painting. She is interested in pupil publications. 
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What are the latest questions you've been 
asked — or asked yourself? Something on the 
Dardanelles? Hydroponics? Supersonics? Tel- 
eran? 


You can get traditional material—the stand- 
ard historical and classical subjects—in any ma- 
jor encyclopedia. But ENcycLopepiA AMERI- 
CANA gives you more than that. It offers a vast 
reservoir of information built up since 1829, and 
its major revisions since 1940 have been planned 
to keep AMERICANA readers informed on current 
happenings in the fields of science, politics, lit- 


erature, and art. 


What's more, the AMERICANA ANNUAL—issued 
every year—provides a continuing record of sig- 
nificant events and progress that keeps the set 
up-to-date. All this and 66,000 authoritative 
articles . . . with 6,000 graphic illustrations. . . 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
digests of books, plays and operas found in no 
other single work . . . plus an 800-page index to 
guide you quickly to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Yes, for teacher, librarian, student—anyone 
in any field—the ENcycLopepIA AMERICANA 
has a ready answer— whatever the question! 


MERICANA 
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Do’s for Parents 


Schools are accustomed to being told 
what parents and citizens expect of 
them in the way of training boys and 
girls. But since the home also has a 
part to play in preparing young people 
for future citizenship, Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School in Indianapolis be- 
lieves that there are certain things 
which the school should expect of the 
home. These have been epitomized 
by O. S. Flick, head of the department 
of social studies, and are listed in a 
pamphlet which is distributed to the 
parents of Arsenal’s pupils. They are 
as follows: 

Understanding: Knowing the school 
and what it is trying to do. 

Faith in People: Belief that human 
beings can be improved. 

Confidence in the School: Being 
sold on the idea that the school really 
does something useful. 

Influence on Pupils: Helping to 
maintain regular attendance. 

Sacrifice: Keeping pupils in school 
instead of letting them drop out to 
work before graduation. 

Guidance: Allowing no unworthy 
influence to cause the pupil to lose 
interest. 


French children visit the war room of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's head- 
quarters in Rheims, France, where the final stage of Germany's defeat was 
mapped. This room was turned over to the municipality of Rheims and is 
now used as a museum. It has been left exactly as it was in May 1945. 
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Good Home Conditions: Maintain- 
ing love and understanding in the 
family as a basis of education. 

Reasonable Discipline: Creating 
obedience and respect for authority at 
home, in school and later on as citi- 
zens. 

Moral Training: Developing in 
children recognized standards of right 
and wrong. 

Cooperation: Working 
school for the pupil good. 


with the 


Pupils Help With Survey 


A novel experiment was tried at 
Wayne, Mich., a boom town of 10,000 
and the center of a residential area of 
25 square miles having 30,000 residents. 

If the village was to be developed, 
if it was to have more schools, better 
parking and shopping facilities, more 
recreation centers, it was necessary for 
the town officials to know the future 
plans of the people. 

Peter F. Roan, an engineer, believed 
that the persons to be sold on improve 
ments were those who would be on 
hand to enjoy them a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence, namely, the boys and girls 
now in school. 

Assisted by Donald C. Randall, high 


Acme 


school principal, and members of the 
faculty, plans for a survey were worked 
out which was to be made by high 
school pupils, its purpose being to find 
out how many of the area’s residents 
expected to stay in the community and 
what they considered necessary for the 
enjoyment of life if they remained. 

However, pupils did not make their 
house to house canvass without proper 
training. Mr. Roan enlisted the support 
of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit 
which stresses the study of human re- 
lations in preparing students for teach- 
ing. 

A dozen senior girls helped to pre- 
pare the questionnaire which was used 
and to train the pupils, each girl serv- 
ing as the captain of five pupils making 
the survey. In three days, 700 inter- 
views were made, the pupils calling 
at every tenth home of the 7000 homes 
in Wayne. Questions concerned not 
only the future plans of the persons 
interviewed but also the home life, reli- 
gion and personal matters. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the interviews were 
completed. 


U.N. Play Festival 


To help children understand the 
ideal of cooperation among nations in 
spite of individual differences, a project 
was developed by the Play Schools As- 
sociation of New York which was re- 
cently carried out by children ranging 
from 5 to 12 at School No. 67’s play 
school in the Fort Greene housing 
project in Brooklyn. It was a United 
Nations Play Festival which took the 
form of games played by the children 
of France, Russia, Mexico, India, Nor- 
way and China. 

The children learned the games from 
books and stories and wore paper cos- 
tumes of the various countries. As a 
climax they played La Pinata, a Mexi- 
can game of blindman’s buff, the object 
of which was to swat som given thing 
with a ruler while blindfolded. In one 
case, this was the rear of an unwilling 
pupil and in another a paper container 
of covered candies suspended from a 
red papered pole, which was knocked 
down. Both objectives were achieved. 

Then, inspired by international pa- 
triotism, the entire group sang the 
United Nations song. 
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Low Serving Cost * 





Heinz Condensed Soups in 
51-oz. tins. Each tin 
serves twenty 5-0oz., 
seventeen 6-oz. or four- 
teen 7-0z. portions. A 
number of popular and 
appetizing Heinz vari- 
eties that save time and 
labor are now available. 


HEINZ 
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spas Heinz time-saving, labor-saving, 
economical, institutional-size soups! 


Heinz Soups in 51-ounce packages give 
important service and economy advan- 
tages that will prove as helpful to you 
as to the thousands who are using this 
modern soup service. 


Heinz Soups are easy to serve. They 
offer greater variety from the same 
kitchen space. They economize on help 
.- . assure accurate control of costs... 
eliminate waste. 


Most important of all, they’re extra 
nourishing and have the lure of ‘“‘home- 
cookin’ ”’ flavor that appeals to all ap- 
petites. Your Heinz Man will gladly 
show you the Cost and Portions Chart. 


Write for FREE recipe book, “Quantity Recipes Using 
Heinz Condensed Soups’’. Address Hotel and Restau- 
rant Division, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


67) SOUPS 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


School’s Interest in Canteen 


Question: Does the school have a responsi- 
bility toward the teen-age canteen?—M. P., 
Pa. 

Answer: The school should recognize 
the place of the teen-age canteen in the 
life of high school youth. Mutual under- 
standing will lead to cooperation and 
indirect support. Oftentimes teachers 
can make a real contribution to this 
activity and its program. Encourage- 
ment, suggestions when sought, inter- 
pretation to the public and necessary 
support by the school will go a long 
way in drawing the school and student 
No school ever 
loses by maintaining a friendly interest 


WorkK 


body closer together. 
in youth activities—GuIDaNc! 
sHop, Purpue UNiversiry. 


Length of School Day 


Question: In view of the number of em- 
ployed mothers, what is the correct length of 
school day by grades?—B.L.S., N. C. 

Answer: There is no one “correct” 
length of school day by grades which 
applies everywhere. 

The type of school program, the va- 
riety and appropriateness of school offer- 
ings, the facilities and equipment of a 
school for nutrition, rest, recreation and 
many other factors have to be consid- 
ered. The distance of the residence 
from the school and whether or not 
the mother is employed outside the 
home may influence one’s decision.— 
Freperick H. Barr. 


What's the Language Trend? 


Question: Is the trend in language away 
from Latin to modern languages? If a school 
can teach only one language, should that be 
Latin? —W.R.C., Ind. 

Answer: The tendency is definitely 
toward a, decrease in the teaching of 
foreign languages. Latin is still gen- 
erally offered, although not to the same 
extent that it was previously. Many 
secondary schools are increasingly tend- 
ing toward only one foreign language, 
usually French or Spanish. It is offered 
in most cases for two years; at the most, 
three years. When a second language 
is offered, it is likely to be Latin. 

The teaching of Latin, however, has 
also been moving from a four year to 
a three year sequence and, in a number 
of instances, has become a two year 
offering. German has faded almost 


entirely out of the picture—Lestiz W. 
KINDRED. 


Supreme Court Bus Decision 


Question: Is there any concerted effort 
being made to counteract the Supreme 
Court decision allowing school tax money or 
appropriations to be used for payment of 
transportation for “church” schools?— 
F.L.M., Tex. 

Answer: A large number of Protes- 
tant, Jewish and independent organiza- 
tions are busily engaged in building a 
national public opinion against divided 
school support and released time. This 
public opinion will naturally be felt by 
courts of original and appellate jurisdic- 
tion in the future. Several similar cases 
are or soon will be before the Supreme 
Court of the United States with a dif- 
ferent opinion possible. The New Jersey 
bus decision merely makes such action 
permissive, not mandatory. 

Recently, the National Education As- 
sociation has taken a stand against both 
of these issues and the Horace Mann 
League, under the presidency of Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, 
is planning an aggressive campaign 
against divided school support and re- 
leased time. 

So far as professional magazines are 
concerned, The Nartion’s Scuoots is the 
only publication that recognized the 
twin dangers of released time and 
divided school support more than five 
years ago and has consistently presented 
both sides of the issue. Editorially, our 
stand is in favor of the American public 
school, nonpartisan, classless, impartial 
and nonsectarian.—A. B. M. 


Same Diploma for All? 


Question: There are many objections to 
giving the same type of diploma to all pu- 
pils? Is it feasible or advisable to give 
certificates instead of diplomas to pupils 
taking the easiest courses and making the 
lowest grades?—L.S.T., Ark. 

Answer: Differences of opinion re- 
garding this practice arise usually from 
persons having different philosophies of 
education. They arise also from those 
teachers and patrons alike who believe 
that the diploma is a symbol of achieve- 
ment in academic study. If this is the 
purpose of the diploma, then certainly 
there should be as many diplomas as 
there are types of work to be done and 
degrees of achievement. 

However, if the high school diploma 


is an emblem of experience, of some 
courses required, some elected, shared by 
all pupils in a high school which is 
attempting to serve all the needs of all 
youth, where the aim of the educational 
program is to train or develop good 
citizens (citizens who are vocationally 
competent and who not only know how 
but are willing to assume their full re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of the constitu- 
tional republic); in a high school con- 
cerned with the growth of each pupil 
as an individual—intellectually, physi- 
cally, socially and esthetically; in a high 
school concerned with a continuous 
process of integration of pupils with 
widely different backgrounds and aspira- 
tions, and in a high school where the 
measurement of outcomes is to be made 
in terms of changes in behavior patterns 
—attitudes, appreciations, skills and 
habits—then surely one diploma is suf- 
ficient. 

To vary the diploma with the quality 
of work would mean a different type for 
each pupil, for no two pupils make the 
same achievement—Guipance Work- 
sHop, Purpue UNIversiry. 


Stock Inventory Plan 


Question: | should like information on 
how to install a simple stock inventory plan.— 
J.A.O., Minn, 

ANSWER: 
may be used. 

1. Stock Card—The stock card should 
be a 5 by 8 inch 110 Ib. or 90 Ib. index 
card which is kept in the purchasing de- 
partment. The individual cards should 
be filed in alphabetical order by com- 
modities. This will increase efficiency in 
ordering when stock becomes reduced 
to the minimum level. 

Provision should be made for record- 
ing the following information: 

a. Heading: Commodity, minimum 
and maximum stock, unit order. 

b. Purchase Record: Date ordered, 
purchase order number, supplier’s name, 
quantity ordered, date received, quantity 
received. 

c. Withdrawals: Summary date and 
number, quantity, balance on hand. En 
tries of withdrawals should be recorded 
weekly or monthly. 

2. Issue Sheet—This form is in tri 
plicate and bears a receipt number. Upon 
approval of a requisition, the purchas 

(Continued on Page 10.) 


The following procedure 
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Maintenance is simple when walls 
and ceilings are of Armstrong’s Veos 
Wall Tile. A damp cloth quickly 
cleans its bright surface. And Veos 
tile is so durable it lasts the life of 
the building, putting an end to your 
redecorating problems. 

Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile has a 
base of 20-gauge steel, stronger than 
that used for most automobile bodies. 
The surface is a double thickness 
of vitreous porcelain, permanently 
fused to the steel at 1560° F. so that 
it can’t chip or peel. The rigid steel 
base expands and contracts at the 
same rate as the glassy porcelain 


surface, eliminating cracking and 
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Cleans like glass, needs no refinishing 


This Tile Is Porcelain on Steel gy. % 


crazing. And colors never fade from 
Veos because they are not painted on 
but are an integral part of the tile. 

Installing Veos tile is a quick, clean 
job. The unique foundation grid as- 
sures perfect alignment of the tiles 
and fast application. Structural re- 
inforcement is unnecessary since 
Veos tile weighs only one-third as 
much as ordinary clay-bodied tile and 


requires no heavy cement backing. 






Six clear colors and a wide variety 
of shapes and sizes make possible 
many interesting combinations for 
washrooms, locker rooms, kitchens. 
and cafeterias. Let your local Veos 
contractor help you plan walls and 
ceilings of lasting beauty when you 
build or remodel. Or write direct to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 3710 Frederick 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
Porcelain @) on Steel 
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BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpMoNsON University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


issue 


ing department enters the requisition 
number, date, item or items, quantity, 
unit price, amount and department 
charge. The size of this form shou! be 
based upon experience and thus con- 
serve paper. 

The form is sent from the purchasing 
to the stock room. The individual re- 
ceiving the goods signs in the space pro- 
vided and retains the triplicate copy for 
|his records. The duplicate copy is re- 
turned to the purchasing department 
while the original is retained by the 
stock clerk. 

3. Purchasing—The purchasing de- 
partment summarizes, by commodities, 
the goods issued from stock, using as 
its source of information the duplicate 
sheet. This operation may be 


weekly or monthly as experience dictates. 





Entries are made from this summary to 


the stock record card. 

4. Accounting—Each month the stock 
clerk summarizes the departmental 
charges from the original issue sheet 
copies in his possession. A copy of the 
summary is transmitted to the account- 
ing department and is its authoriza- 
tion for making the necessary journal 
entry. 

This system is economical and efh- 
cient and in small school systems affords 
a maximum internal check with a mini- 
mum staff. A physical inventory should 
be taken at least once each year—J. B. 
Rork. 


Central Purchasing of Supplies 


Question: How many states purchase 


| school supplies through a central state office? 
|What success has been achieved?—F.L.M., 


ArNoLp E. Joyat University of Oklahoma 
H. M. Katren__New School for Social Research 
Viertinc Kersey. Los Angeles Public Schools 
Harry D. Kitson 
Georce C. Kyte 

Cuarces H. Laxe __ Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConneELi = | 
F. Dean McCrusky University of California 
Pau J. MIsNER Glencoe Public Schools 
F, J. Morrirr__.New York State Department 
Epwin F. NeELson Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER Denver Public Schools 
A. V Overn University of North Dakota 
Paut C. Pacxer.__Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. Reever University of Illinots 
Paut A. Renmus Portland Public Schools 
W. C. REussER University of Wyoming 
G. E. Roupesusn Columbus Public Schools 
Georce I. SANCHEZ University of Texas | 
F. R. ScHERER Rochester Public Schools 
R. E. Scorr_. Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. Sirert Maywood Public Schools 
W. B. SpaLpInc University of Illinois 
Vircit StineBaucH Indianapolis Public Schools 
J. W. SrupeBaKer Commissioner of Education 
V. T. THAYER Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. THEIsEN Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuartes H. THomMpson Howard University 
Epmunp H. Tuorne_.__._West Hartford Schools 
Vina H. Tissetts Am. Ed. Fellowship 
C. C. TrititincHaM Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutius E. Warren_University City Public Schools 
W. T. Ware Dallas Public Schools 





Columbia University | 
University of California | 


Tex. 

Answer: No state acts as a central 
purchasing’ agent or maintains a central 
state office for the purchase of public 
school supplies, to the best of our knowl- 
edge. I believe several states have tried 
to set up central purchasing offices for 
their special state schools and universi- 
ties, but without success. You might 
write to the state superintendents of 
Delaware, North Carolina and Louisiana 
for information as to their practices.— 
A. B. M. 


Statewide Insurance Plans 


Question: Do any states have a state 
plan for insurance on school buildings, in- 
cluding fire, wind and storm?—F.L.M., Tex. 

Answer: We know of no state that 
makes statewide provision for the insur- 
ing of all school buildings. A number 
of states, including Michigan, carry their 
own insurance at state level on state 
buildings but none has yet attempted 
statewide school insurance. The insur- 
ance lobby at each state capital would 
probably preclude such procedure, even 
if desirable. A number of large city 
school systems carry their own school 
insurance.—A, B. M. 
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al HERE’S WHY First complete school bus, unit-engineered in chassis and body * Extra-strong steel 

framework, welded and riveted * All-steel, streamlined body * Fully insulated — 


ina 
- i & © not sprayed or painted ® Steel floor covered with plywood and linoleum ¢ Double 


section windows with lower half stationary « Single window sections available e 








IS THE SAFEST 70-inch headroom ® Padded book racks * Swivel driver’s seat *® Emergency door 
ate 
in- SCHOOL BUS ON LifeGuard Tubes are standard equipment e For details or demonstration write 


1“ THE ROAD — SCHOOL BUS DIVISION, REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 


hat 





warning buzzer and light ¢ Left rear and center rear emergency doors available ®¢ 





ber 
a FOR SAFETY AND ECONOMY—STANDARDIZE ON ’ 
ur- 


:| REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 


ool 


MEETS NATIONAL SAFETY STANDARDS 
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Brighten school interiors 





























help reduce eyestrain 


A recent experiment in color showed that brightening school-rooms reduces eyestrain, 
stimulates appetite and lessens the rate of chronic infection. 


Colorful, light-reflecting walls of Structural Clay Facing Tile provide ideal environment 
for study and play. All external corners are rounded for greater safety. Colors are non-fading, 
burned in. A smooth, impervious finish resists germs, dirt and grime. You can clean Facing 
Tile and restore its luster quickly and easily with soap and water. 


You cut building costs, repair and maintenance charges when you choose this building mate- 
rial. Facing Tile, either glazed or unglazed, provides a strong, fire-safe, structural wall that 
goes up fast and a wall finish that does not crack, scratch, mar or decay —never needs doing 
over—stands up under hard usage. 


Production of Facing Tile in modular sizes gives you even more advantages . . . more flexible 
design . . . greater school utility .. . less material waste . . . better workmanship with less labor 
. . / faster construction ... earlier occupancy. 


WRITE FOR MODULAR FACING TILE HANDBOOK. Registered architects and engineers | 
may have our new 90-page Modular Facing Tile Handbook, showing methods of deter- : 
mining modular layout procedure, by writing Desk NS-10 of the Institute on their own 
letterheads. All others send 50 cents. Institute Members will gladly give you data on costs, 
available colors and sizes. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 








Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indi Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Stark Brick Company 

Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
Standard Clay Manufacturing Co. West Virginia Brick Company 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania Charleston, West Virginia 





FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





HOSPITALS DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS PACKING PLANTS 3 
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Plans for Your School 
Should Include 
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METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1026 Monroe Avenve, Avrora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets Storage Cabinetse Conveyors «Tool Stands «Flat Drawer Files 
* Display Equipment *Cabinet Benches ¢Bench Drawers Shop Boxes ¢Service Carts ¢Tool Trays «Tool Boxes 
*Folding Chairs °¢Work Benches ¢Bar Racks «Hopper Bins «Desks Sorting Files 
Drawing Tables «Drawer Units © Bin Units eParts Cases  * Stools ¢ lroning Tables 


e Shelving 
e Lockers 
¢ Wood Working Benches « Hanging Cabinets 


* Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches 
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: AND HOOD RESILIENT FLOORING 
3 ; 

* Experience with overtaxed facilities in schools and colleges has made officials 

+ realize the value of setting stiffer “entrance requirements” for new materials, 

as well as new students — if they want them to do more than just make the 

ps grade. 

$ Hood Rubber and Asphalt Tile meet the most rigid requirements and 

z provide safe, sure, enduring, resilient footing at all times. What's more, they 

= have qualities that make maintenance easier, insure lifelong beauty and quiet 

? comfort. Hood Super-Density eliminates dirt-catching pores, without loss of 

4 resilience, to make cleaning simple. Hood resiliency absorbs shock and vibration, 

muffles sound. 

S Hood excellence of manufacture, combined with B. F. Goodrich leadership 

by: in research, always assures finer resilient flooring. It means that Hood Resilient 

. Flooring more than measures up. Send now for the Hood Flooring catalog. rs 


Choose Hood —choice of experts since 1925. 





B.F Goodrich 


WATERTOWN, Mass d 


mf ._ — 
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A floor after steady use 
of ordinary cleaners... 


A similar floor after steady 
use of FORMULA O-O-L... 


for cleaning 
FINE FLOORS 


FORMULA 0-0-L For Cleaning All Fine Floors — 


Concentrated, congealed compound different than any 
other floor cleaner. Cleans and preserves the original 
flooring. Prevents soap scum films from forming. Non- 


slippery. Approved by the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation— 1944, 


FORMULA 7-11 c0- rie weit, ond FioorePolishes 


as it cleans. Removes soil film; prevents slipping. Renews 
painted surfaces. A neutral cleaning compound. 


FORMULA 77 seory ovry Grease and oi Solvent 


For general cleaning of concrete and wood floors. Pene- 
trates and literally pulls soil and dirt to surface. 


Che Theobald Jndustries 


KEARNY, N. J. 


Famous for MERCURY Industrial and Institutional 
Cleaners and Detergents Since 1898 
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FOR SCHOOL SHOWERS... 


The adjustable, self-cleaning 


Speakman Anystream Shower Head 


SAVES UP TO 














Speakman “Commander” exposed Two-V alve 
Shower (S-1160). Designed to prevent mali- 
cious removal. 





Turn this lever for relaxing 
Regular Spray, stimulating 
Needle Spray, or non-splash 
Flood Spray. In flood posi- 
tion, head is self-cleaning. 


Have you a hot water problem? Hot showers cost you too 
much? Install Speakman Anystream Shower Heads. With Any- 
stream, you can save up to 58% on hot water consumption .. . 
with corresponding savings on fuel. 

Speakman Anystream Heads cut maintenance costs, too. 
Anystream Shower Heads are self-cleaning—a feature that cuts 
maintenance difficulties to minimum. 

See the Anystream Shower Head at your local plumbing supply 
dealer or plumbing contractor. Immediate delivery. 





SOME TYPICAL SPEAKMAN INSTALLATIONS 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


U.S. Military Academy . West Point, N. Y. Whe Clete... 2 2s Charleston, S. C. 
U.S. Naval Academy Annapolis, Md. Mass. Inst. Tech. . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Princeton University Princeton, N. J. Huntington School . . Huntington, N. ¥. 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. Hamtramck Jr. High School, 


Hamtramck, Mich. 


Bennington College Bennington, Vt. . : 

Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. Mt. Lebanon High yea a 1 

Beacon High School. . . . Beacon, N. Y. Rutgers eden . sree runswiek, N. J. 
ae — : Franklin School . . Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Staunton Military Academy .Staunton, Va. South Side Jr. High School . Scranton, Pa. 

Placentia High School . . Placentia, Calif. P.§. du Pont High School. Wilmington, Del. 

Central High School . . Philadelphia, Pa. York High School. ..... York, Pa. 





“Established in 1869” 


PEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Use all 3 products—Walls, Ceilings, Floors— 
for Johns-Manville Unit Construction . . . 





With this new method of interior construction, you can meet 
the problem of ever-changing space needs. 

You can provide for endless revisions of space-use—at low 
cost. You can keep expanding, converting, or subdividing 
rooms as often as conditions require . . . with little or no 
interruption to routine activities! 


Moreover, the J-M Unit Construction system now makes 


... for Offices 


... for University Lecture Rooms 





the complete interior available under one specification, one 
manufacturer's responsibility. 

Three Johns-Manville materials, described at right, are the 
basis of this revolutionary development. The asbestos Transite 
Walls are movable, 100% salvageable. The Acoustical Ceiling 
Units are demountable . . . can readily be taken down and re- 
located as desired. And the Asphalt Tile Floors consist of 
small units which permii easy extension of the floor to meet 
changing conditions. 

Write for colorful brochure, giving full details on the re- 
markable flexibility of J-M Unit Construction, 


... for Laboratories 














. . - for Institutions and Hospitals - + « for Schools 


... for Factory Areas 


that provide for tomorrow! 


1. TRANSITE WALLS—Movable! 


Rooms when and where you want them. . . that’s the 
magic of Johns-Manville Transite Walls—the attrac- 
tive and sturdy asbestos walls that are movable. Now 
you'll never again need to send partition walls to the 
dump every time space changes are required! 

With the least inconvenience—almost overnight— 
you can enlarge, decrease, or rearrange areas as often 


2. ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS — Quieter! 


There’s a Johns-Manville acoustical material to give 
you the best in sound control, no matter what the 
type of interior. 

To assure you the maximum in noise-quieting, Johns- 
Manville not only provides the correct acoustical mate- 
rials for each specific condition, but follows through 
by installing the materials properly with its own con- 


3. ASPHALT TILE FLOORS—Colorful! 


You spend no more to have quality floors like these 
—attractive and resilient . . . extra-long wearing... 
reinforced with indestructible asbestos! 

That’s the kind of flooring you get with Johns- 
Manville Asphalt Tile. It’s easy on the eyes, easy on 
the feet, and easy on the budget, too. 

Yes, you'll like everything about this modern floor- 


for Reception Lobbies and Stores 


Crewe ee ee 


2 RE Ee 


as your needs require. Transite movable panels are 
easy to handle, readily assembled, interchangeable, 
and can be used over and over again. Made of asbestos 
and cement, Transite Walls have all the qualities of 
solid and permanent construction. They provide rigid, 
double-faced partitions, and can also be used as the 
interior finish of outside walls. 

To make sure your interiors will provide for change, 
write for booklet, ““J-M Transite Movable Walls.” 


struction crews. In other words, you get “J-M ma- 
terials installed by Johns-Manville”’ for best results. 

That’s the all-inclusive service . . . the undivided 
responsibility Johns-Manville gives your projects. 

For further details, send for brochure, “‘J-M Sound 
Control.” Describes such J-M acoustical products as 
demountable Sanacoustic, Fibracoustic and Fibre- 
tone, Transite Acoustical Panels, and special materials 
for Broadcasting Studios. 


ing, including the unlimited range of color combina- 
tions—from striking patterns with strong contrasts to 
solid fields of marbleized colors. 

J-M Asphalt Tile does not originate dust . . . stays 
fresh and unmarred with practically no maintenance. 
Individual units permit easy repairs. 

For areas exposed to oil or grease, use J-M Grease- 
proof Asphalt Tile. Send for full-color brochure, 
“Ideas for Decorative Floors.” 


Production of Johns-Manville Building Materials has 
now been greatly increased to meet unprecedented de- 
mands. So the chances are better than ever that you 
can get the materials you want when you want them. 
Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


. 











Three new services for schools! New educa- 
tional materials for better, easier teaching—by 
the makers of the Mimeograph brand duplicator 


| Operating charts for Mimeograph brand duplicators, 


Models 90, 91, 92. Simple, complete, step-by-step in- 


structions. Size 50” x 38” for easy classroom reading. 


Help make students self-sustaining in studying dupli- 


cation. Help make any teacher or school secretary 


an efficient duplicator operator. Price, ready for 


mounting, each $]50 


New textbook — “Fundamentals of Mimeograph 


stencil duplication” by Agnew (NYU) and Cansler 
(Northwestern), leading authorities in business ma- 


«’  Mimeograph 
1 brand 


duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


y F 
e 
»* 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. &. DICK COMPANY 


NEW VISUAL AIDS 












chine education. Every school commercial depart- 
ment needs this new educational tool. Complete 
course of 15 assignments, fully illustrating detailed 
procedure. Tested by professional teachers at North- 
western University. 60 pages, plastic bound. Price, 


per copy, 6O¢ 


3 Portfolio of Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools. 


Drawings on school subjects by professsional art- 





ists for illustrating school newspapers, bulletins to 
parents, teachers and pupils, seat work, posters, pro- 
grams and other materials needed in classroom and 
community relations plans. More than 400 sketches 
and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy tracing on 


Mimeograph illuminated drawing board. Price, per 


port folio, $250 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-1047 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Enclosed is my [|] check [(] money order for $........ for the follow- 
ing: (Specify Mimeograph brand duplicator model you have.) 


-eeseena copies, Operating Chart, Mimeograph brand duplicator, Mode! 
-eeee - ++, at $1.50 each. 


wekones copies, “Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplication,” by 
Agnew and Cansler, at 60c each. 


veeneees copies, Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools, at $2.50 each. 
DAME... o ccccccccccccccccccccccecececccececccccccccccoescoeces 
SCHOOL 2.0 oc cccccccccecccccocccececcccce cece ceecccccsooeceseee 
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Superstition Still Strong 


WRITERS ARE CONSTANTLY TELLING OF THE MARVELS OF 
the Age of Science until it is easy to believe that the 
American people are quite objective and rational in 
forming conclusions from carefully screened and un- 
impeachable evidence. Such a belief may exist in the 
detached professional scientific mind when it is deal- 
ing with some particular branch of science. There is 
little evidence that the habit of scientific thought car- 
ries very far beyond the field of specialization so as to 
affect the everyday life and beliefs of the individual. 


When popular beliefs are examined, the assumption 
of objective reasonableness fades even farther into the 
background. The American people may be reasonably 
well informed but, according to Bergen Evans who 
writes in fascinating style about “The Natural History 
of Nonsense,” much of their information is wrong. 
From the dim misty past, out of superstitions handed 
down to us from untold generations, from the authority 
of the printed page regardless of its merit, from myth 
and fable, the American adult, youth and child are 
equally saturated with more misinformation than gen- 
erations of textbook teaching are capable of eradicating. 

Millions still believe that hair turns white overnight, 
that color blind bulls are attracted by red, that men have 
larger and better brains than women, that “dying men 
go out on the tide,” that carbon tetrachloride causes 
pregnancy, that snake eggs may be gestated in the hu- 
man stomach, that lack of color indicates physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual superiority and a world of 
nonsense about feathered and furred creatures. These 
are merely a few choice bits of misinformation that 
appear to dominate the thinking of most adults. 

Elementary and secondary instructional programs 
offer excellent opportunity to destroy these foolish be- 
liefs and superstitional traditions that tie men and 
women to fear and seriously affect so many lives. “The 
Natural History of Nonsense” gives the teacher not 
only a splendid chance to discard some of his own 
peculiar beliefs and superstitions but also an oppor- 
tunity to present the truth to boys and girls. From the 
discussion of Adam’s navel through the Tale of a Tub, 
there are 275 pages of valiant effort to discredit the old 
women’s tales with which our lives are so heavily 
interwoven and encumbered. 
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Presbyterians Object 


THE MOST RECENT PROTESTANT GROUP TO OBJECT TO 
possible diversion of public tax money for parochial 
schools and sectarian education in any form is the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The entire problem of divided school support was con- 
sidered at length and a strong resolution adopted for 
presentation to state and national legislative authorities. 


America and Columbus 


Forty STATES WILL CELEBRATE CoLUMBUS, OR DISCOVERY, 
Day on October 12. Only Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, South Dakota, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee make no legal holiday provision. 

The distinguished Italian navigator sailing under the 
flag of Aragon and Castile should be given full credit 
for his daring attempts at exploration but the fact re- 
mains that he actually discovered only some Caribbean 
islands and the northeast coast of South America. There 
is no more reason for crediting and celebrating Colum- 
bus as the real discoverer of North America than to do 
so for Americus Vespucius, the clever publicist whose 
name was given to both the North and South conti- 
nents of the Western Hemisphere. 

These facts are not only stressed but greatly elabo- 
rated by Jennings C. Wise, author, lawyer, army colonel 
and former assistant federal attorney-general, in his 
“Mystery of Columbus” (Monticello Publishers: Char- 
lottesville, Virginia). His writings indicate that the 
North American continent and its people were known 
to Europeans and even to the Greeks and Romans hun- 
dreds of years before the Columbian voyages. He in- 
dicates that there was considerable knowledge of the 
western lands even in the pre-Christian era. Pre- 
Columbian British, German, Irish and Scandinavian 
adventurers appear to have lived in Greenland and 
Northeast Canada taking furs, hunting gold and fish- 
ing off the Great Banks of Newfoundland. 

Vinland (South New England) was occupied by the 
Scandinavians between the 12th and 15th centuries 
and many wars were fought in America during these 
three hundred years. 

To the extent that Col. Wise’s cumulative evidence 
and his cleverly developed deductions are valid, the 


17 








reader is consciously forced to the conclusion that the 
Columbian myth has been purposely blown to over- 
size by strong institutional and historical propaganda. 
It needs considerable revision to bring it into harmony 
with the actual historical facts. The eight states that 
refuse to recognize Columbus as the real discoverer of 
North America are more nearly right than the majority 
which have given the day legal acceptance. It might 
be interesting research to discover the source of the 
propagandas and pressures that succeeded in having 
Columbus Day made a legal holiday in 40 out of the 
48 states in the Union. 

Ancient and medieval orthodox history presents 
strange mixtures of what later and more detached re- 
search frequently proves to have been merely official 
It is only through con- 


stant and deeper research into the past through other 


propaganda and pure myth. 


than the conventionally accepted “official sources” that 
the truth may finally be obtained. Institutional propa- 
ganda is by no means a recently invented device. 


Above Reproach 


“A wisroRY OF THE NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION” BY 
Calvin O. Davis has one statement worth recording for 
posterity. Concerning “fraternal relationships and so- 

183 *that: 
Association 


cial diversions,” the author states on page 
“The social side of the North Central 
meetings is a significant indication of the organiza- 
tion’s character and spirit. Not infrequently witty say- 
ings punctuate even serious addresses delivered before 
the assembly and banquet talks usually sparkle with 
humor and good stories well told. And yet never, 
methinks, has the atmosphere been tainted by a risqué 
The North Central 


Association combines dignity with geniality, laughter 


anecdote or a profane allusion. 


with seriousness, friendly personal discourse with off- 
cial business duties.” 


North College Hill 
THE 
out of the recent case at North College Hill, Ohio, are 
typical of what American public school communities 
must expect if the Roman Catholic hierarchy’s program 
for diversion of tax monies and for control of public 


PROBLEMS AND COMMUNITY DIFFICULTIES GROWING 


education continues. 

In brief, church politics began to intrude into the 
public school picture of this Cincinnati suburb some 
years ago when the Archbishopric of Cincinnati gained 
control of the school board. 
verted to operate the St. Margaret Mary parochial school 
under the provisions of an Ohio law that permits a 


Public monies were di- 


board of education to rent or lease property for public 
school use and to hire any qualified teacher. The board 
of education leased the church building because of 
“crowded conditions” and hired the same nuns to teach. 
There was no change in the program of -this parochial 
school upon becoming a public school. 

The problems created by this procedure resulted in 


the gradual awakening of the people to the dangers of 
intrusions and a_ nonsectarian board was 
elected. A new superintendent, able Dr. William A. 
Cook, was selected and the discontinuance of tax monies 
to the parochial school was voted. 

Further efforts of the hierarchy to control the public 
school system were again quietly started after the voters 
had lapsed into carelessness after completing their re- 
form program. It won a 3 to 2 majority on the 
school board, again leased the St. Margaret Mary school 
at double the previous rent, which was paid to Arch- 
bishop McNichols of Cincinnati, and rehired the nuns 
as teachers. The board majority then began to work 
on the superintendent, bringing pressure to bear to dis- 
miss non-Catholic teachers and to promote other in- 
dividuals for sectarian reasons. Dr. Cook courageously 
refused to subordinate his office to sectarian politics and 
was discharged last spring. 


sectarian 


The parents and children were again rightfully 
aroused and started a strike. The case was investigated 
by Dr. Richard B. Kennan of the National Education 
Association, whose report blamed the sectarian board 
majority for the conditions that caused the strike. The 
Ohio Education Association followed by blacklisting 
the North College Hill schools because they were under 
unprofessional leadership. Twenty-nine of the 33 pub- 
lic school teachers resigned, backing Supt. Cook. Then 
Edwin Becker and Earl T. Wagner, recommended 
Roman Catholic candidates for the Cincinnati board 
of education, appeared at a public meeting and advised 
the majority of the North College Hill board. 

Public opinion ran so high that the entire school 
board finally resigned and the responsibility for ap- 
pointing a new board of education fell on the judge of 
probate. The newly selected board of education re- 
appointed Supt. William A. Cook and ordered him to 
restore public school service. 

The intrusion of either Catholic or Protestant sec- 
tarian influence and interests into the public school, 
whether to demand diversion of tax monies for sectarian 
purposes, religious teaching or released time, is a dis- 
tinct and dangerous threat to American public educa- 
tion. An aroused public opinion is the only means of 
retaining and improving the most valuable instrument 
for the maintenance and improvement of American 
democracy—impartial, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, class- 
less public education. 


Learning vs. Training 


AN OUTSTANDING AND NATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHER RE- 
cently wrote at some length explaining why she had no 
degree. At times it made her feel like a guest at ah 
exclusive party who had forgotten to bring her invita- 
tion. In many school systems teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees hardly speak to their colleagues who have no 
degree; teachers with master’s degrees are scornful of 
their less fortunate bachelor co-workers. Here is a con- 
dition that represents academic snobbishness at its worst. 
In the course of her letter this teacher said: 
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I took scores of courses for credit but almost im- 
mediately I found the majority dull and of no value to 
me except for points! Not liking to waste time, I de- 
serted soon after each instructor .laid the groundwork 
and provided me with a bibliography. That was the 
beginning of a long record of truancy. 


“Fortunately, there was an avenue of escape for me. 
Through my membership in the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, I heard the most stimulating lectures and de- 
bates, sometimes even short courses, such as semantics. 
Very few credit courses can be compared with these non- 
credit courses that I have been enjoying for twenty- 
five years. 

“There are moments when I regret my _ rebellion 
against the monotony of college extension courses. At 
other times I am glad that I followed the open road.” 

Standardized degrees have become an objective initial 
measurement of quantitative academic or professional 
achievement. They are necessary as a means of initial 
classification and for the determination of technical 
qualifications for teaching. 

The great difficulty is that in actual practice degrees 
are being increasingly confused with education, an error 
into which administrators should not so easily fall. As 
degrees and subject matter courses have been standard- 
ized and are made mandatory for teaching candidates, 
both in institutions of advanced learning and within 
state certificating agencies, content, life and even teach- 
ing skill appear to diminish. To put it another way, 
possibly the recent trend toward increased required 
courses may be a means for protecting the many plodding 
doctors of philosophy or education, mediocre and un- 
inspired teachers, who clutter college and university 
campuses. 

This condition appears to be particularly true of pro- 
fessional education where in many educational courses 
the progressive fragmentation of even originally light 
content has been watered into almost nothingness. Gen- 
erations of young men and women who believed en- 
thusiastically in teaching as a career have emerged from 
centers of learning in personal boredom, their enthusi- 
asms dulled. In most cases professional educational 
courses have been too far removed from their base in 
the social studies and too deeply immersed in the dis- 
sertative consciousness of a rigidly compartmented 
academic mind. In their efforts to be “academically 
respectable” in the eyes of their critical liberal arts col- 
lege colleagues, educationists lean so far backward that 
the tremendous drama of the public school as an agency 
for teaching dynamic democracy is lost. Only the dull 
mechanics remains. 

It might be much wiser if administrators began to 
give more attention to the quality as well as the fact 
of the degree. It also might be well if only the bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees were required for elementary 
and secondary schools to satisfy technical educational 
requirements. Beyond that point the object should be 
true education, which thrives best on the basis of inter- 
est and inspired teaching. Much of this learning would 
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be acquired through intelligent travel, as well as by 
informaal attendance on courses at advanced institutions 
of learning. 

A third and most promising means is where the 
schcol community establishes its own in-service sum- 
mer workshops or seminars, selecting only outstanding 
teachers and directing the program to meet its own 
community needs. This difference between sterile, me- 
chanical rote training and dynamic learning seems to 
be the point this master teacher was trying to make. 


Education Writers 

THE TEACHING PROFESSION WELCOMES MOST HEARTILY 
the national Education Writers Association formed at 
Cincinnati last summer. Tie purpose of this new 
organization is “to advance public understanding of 
education through the press and other means of com- 
munication.” This latest professional organization is 
significant of the fact that many daily newspapers con- 
sider education important enough to assign special 
writers to it and that newspapers are conscious of the 
need for keeping the people informed about their public 
schools. 

The quality of personnel assigned to educational 
meetings in recent years has been evidence of the new 
importance attached to public education by the press. 
The relative permanence of writers in this field of 
reporting is further evidence that public education may 
from now on receive more intelligent and understanding 
treatment than heretofore. 

The first officers of the newly formed association are 
individuals who have already achieved high reputation 
for impartial and even brilliant reporting. Their names 
give promise of the constructive direction this association 
may be expected to take. Benjamin Fine, New York 
Times, is president; George J. Barmann, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, vice president, and Millicent Taylor, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, secretary-treasurer. The newly 
formed executive committee includes: Helen Fleming, 
Chicago Daily News; Harrison W. Fry, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin; Allan Ecker, Time, and William G. 
Avirett, New York Herald Tribune. 


Investigation Desirable 

MANY SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS HAVE WRITTEN 
asking for information about the promotional efforts 
of a proposed “Education International.” According to 
the form letter signed by a John Marshall, as president, 
this organization proposes to organize clubs throughout 
the United States to “unify our effort for better schools.” 
The organizational address is listed as Miles Building, 
17th and Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C, Before teach- 
ers take an active interest in this organization, it is 
recommended that they make careful inquiry concerning 
its purposes and personnel. The National Education 
Association is ready to furnish detailed information, 


An Lott 
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THE WEAKNESSES IN OUR RETIREMENT 
system frequently tie the educator or 
teacher to the job much as a serf 
was tied to the soil. They have made 
cowards of administrators in critical 
emergencies. The teacher or admin- 
istrator has frequently been robbed 
of hard earned pension benefits by 
political intrigue. 

These weaknesses have tended to 
retard professional development and 
are bringing provincialism and dry 
rot to the educational program. They 
threaten the very existence of state 
and local retirement plans through 
federal intervention. These are seri- 
ous indictments of our pension sys- 
tems but a thoughtful examination 
of the facts will justify these charges. 
Our hopé lies in the fact that the 
remedy is clear and simple. 

All these difficulties stem from the 
failure to provide so-called “deferred 
benefits.” Under a deferred benefit 
plan the employe who moves from 
one position to another does not lose 
the pension benefits which he has 
previously earned. They are held un- 
til such time as the employe would 
have been eligible to retire had he 
remained. He then gets his deferred 
retirement benefits which are pro- 
portional to his compensation and 
length of service in that system. 


WOULD RECEIVE SEVEN CHECKS 


A superintendent or teacher, for 
example, who may hold seven posi- 
tions during his professional life, 
would receive on retirement not one 
check representing only the last few 
years of service but seven checks 
which, added together, would give 
him retirement benefits based on all 
his service. The plan would be of 
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inestimable benefit, therefore, to the 
person who has found his greatest 
usefulness not in one position but in 
several fields of service. 

A teacher or an administrator who 
has built up a long period of service 
in one system will find equal merit 
in the deferred benefit plan. When 
such a person has built up in one 
system twenty or ‘twenty-five years 
of service he becomes tied to his 
job by the inexorable logic of arith- 
metic and economics. For example, 
he may be eligible at age 60 for a 
pension of $300 per month. For a 
man to buy an annuity (without re- 
fund) at commercial rates, at age 60, 
would cost $1873.30 for each $10 per 
month, or $56,199, to provide an an- 
nuity of $300 per month.* 

In most systems, especially if there 
have been substantial increases in the 
later years of an individual’s service, 
by far the larger part of this pension 
comes from employer contributions, 
the value of which the employe loses 
if he moves to another system. To 
earn, after payment of income tax, 
an additional amount equal to this 
loss in the years intervening, would 
require an increase of several thou- 
sand dollars a year, even considering 
the return of the employe’s contribu- 
tions from the first system. Once a 
person has built up several years of 


*The cost for women would be $2166.10 
for each $10 per month annuity without re- 
fund or $2587.30 with refund. The figure 
for men with refund would be $2343.70 for 
each $10 per month annuity. The commercial 
cost of an annuity of $300 per month would 
be 30 times these figures. 





AT THE CORE OF 


service in one system it becomes al- 
most impossible, therefore, to lure 
him away and into a field of larger 
usefulness. 

If education is to move forward, 
it must facilitate the transfer of men 
and women to positions of greater 
responsibility and service. To bar 
such movement of teachers and ad- 
ministrators will, to an increasing 
degree, bring about provincialism 
and dry rot in education. What 
progress would medicine make if 
movement of key personnel from 
one medical school to another were 
made practically impossible? Prog- 
ress will come from the interchang- 
ing of personnel with a correspond- 
ing interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence. 


MUST TAKE INADEQUATE PAY 


Another element of unfairness is 
that the employe can be held at a 
salary well below his worth because 
he cannot afford to sacrifice the value 
of his pension benefits by a move. 
In such case he earns his benefits 
twice, once through normal service 
and a second time through inade- 
quate salary he is forced to accept. 

A deferred benefit plan would do 
much to put courage into school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. An admin- 
istrator with long service is sorely 
tempted, in a crisis, a year or two 
before eligibility for retirement, to 
yield before political or other pres- 
sure if his tenure and large pension 
benefits are at stake. 

Under a deferred benefit plan he 
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SYSTEMS 


JOHN W. LEWIS 


Assistant Superintendent, Baltimore 


could hold his ground on a _ pro- 
fessional and ethical plane, secure in 
the knowledge that any pension ben- 
efits already earned would not be 
sacrificed on the altar of his con- 
victions. Many a fight which is now 
lost by default could be won against 
political or other attack if we could 
strengthen the backbone of the 
teacher or administrator. Who can 
measure the benefits which education 
would derive from a bold profes- 

sional stand against its enemies? De- 
banal benefits would stimulate the 
growth of professional backbone. 
Economic security is frequently the 
mother of moral courage. 


POLITICAL INTRIGUE ENTERS IN 

Under present plans grave injus- 
tices may result from political or 
other intrigue. A person with a long 
record of faithful and efficient service 
may be dismissed as a result of a 
political upset by which the schools 
come temporarily under political 
domination. Retirement _ benefits 
which have been earned through 
years of service are sacrificed along 
with the loss of position. It is too 
late to build up an equity in another 
system and the victim has neither 
retirement nor social security bene- 
fits. 

There have been, and there will 
continue to be, attempts to blanket 
state and municipal employes into 
the social security framework, which 
would offer much less in retirement 
benefits than most state or local pen- 
sion plans. Failure of these pension 
systems to build up benefits covering 
service in different systems, leaving 
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the employe at retirement age with 
practically no retirement allowance, 
may prove to be the Achilles’ heel 
through which these local systems 
may fall before the drive by social 
security advocates. 

Deferred benefits would bring 
other advantages to a teacher or ad- 
ministrator and to the school pro- 
gram by simplifying termination of 
service in many desirable cases. 
Many a teacher, because of illness, 
worry or increased home responsi- 
bilities, does not feel able to carry a 
full teaching load. She may prefer 
under the circumstances to enter 
some other type of work. She thinks 
it best for herself and her pupils for 
her to retire. Her condition might 
not justify retirement on the basis 
of physical disability but the best 
interests of all would be served if she 
could resign under a plan of deferred 
benefits. 

In other cases the breakdown of 
the teacher may be so serious as to 
affect greatly the quality of her 
work, although not sufficient to jus- 
tify disability retirement. Borderline 
emotional or nervous disturbance 
may result in a most unsatisfactory 
classroom situation where both the 
teacher and the pupils are the victims 
year after year. 

These extreme cases would justify 
termination of service even under the 
most protective tenure provisions, 
but administrators are human and 
hesitate to drop a teacher within 
five or ten years of retirement even 
if the welfare of pupils makes this 
highly important. A deferred bene- 
fit plan would save her pension bene- 
fits for such a teacher and would 
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solve for the administrator and pu- 
pils many troublesome and disrupt- 
ing classroom situations. Efficiency 
and human kindness are not incom- 
patible under a deferred benefit plan. 

Any fear that the adoption of the 
plan will result in the loss of em- 
ployes is an indication of the degree 
to which employes are held by bene- 
fits which have already been earned, 
rather than by adequate salaries and 
proper working conditions. It rep- 
resents also the degree to which em- 
ployes are prevented by present prac- 
tice from finding their field of great- 
est usefulness. 

A deferred benefit plan would not 
add greatly to the cost of employer 
contributions. The degree to which 
contributions once made by the em- 
ployer are recouped in the case of 
resignation or discharge indicates the 
amount of retirement benefit which 
the employe has earned and of which 
he is being deprived. The private 
employer under social security re- 
ceives no such return. The contribu- 
tions of all employes are retained and 
are applied to final retirement bene- 
fits which they receive. 


SIMPLE TO ADMINISTER 
The plan of deferred benefits is 


administratively simple. It requires 
no development of reciprocity among 
pension systems. Each system can 
act for itself. As the movement 
grows, example will put more pres- 
sure on those systems which have not 
swung into line. To simplify ac- 
counting it may be advisable, at least 
in the early stages, to put some mini- 
mum limit of service—four or five 
years—in order for the deferred bene- 
fit plan to be operative. The labor of 
writing, endorsing and cashing six 
or seven checks instead of one will 
give no one writer’s cramp. 

A recent survey by the research di- 
vision of N.E.A. indicated that only 
a few state systems now provide for 
deferred benefits. A fight for de- 
ferred benefits should be placed high 
on the agenda of all organizations 
interested in education and those en- 
gaged in it. 

Our pension systems represent a 
decided advance in the position of 
teachers and administrators. To most 
of us they have seemed as perfect as 
a well rounded beautiful apple. We 
have not been conscious of the worm 
at the core which threatens the util- 
ity of what otherwise seems so good. 
Deferred benefits are the answer. 
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Children in a sponsored French school reach for presents of food, shoes and clothing. 


AID FOR WAR DEVASTATED 
SCHOOLS OF EUROPE 


H. CLAUDE HARDY 
Superintendent, White Plains, N. Y. 


THE SCENE IS IN THE VOSGES DISTRICT 
of France; the time, spring, 1947. 
Fields are flooded daffodils. 
Children, just out of school, are pick- 
ing what to them are the sun kissed 


with 


emblems of a peace they have known 
for a scant two years. 

Suddenly a horn sounds, a truck 
rounds the curve. On its sides in 
English and French is the name, 
“Save the Children Federation.” The 
children look up and with one accord 
dash toward the car shouting, “Les 
Americains, les Americains.” 

Thus is marked the arrival of one 
of America’s newer emissaries of 
good will to Europe, an unofficial 
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ambassador whose friendly deeds, 
made possible to a large extent by the 
offerings of American school chil- 
dren, have already made life a little 
more livable and education some- 
what more workable for upwards of 
a thousand war devastated schools. 

The truck, loaded with clothing 
and shoes, represents fulfillment of 
an idea which germinated in the 
mind of a former clergyman who to- 
day sits in an office at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and directs 
an organization which, in a short 
fifteen years, has grown from noth- 
ing to a firmly established national 
child service group handling cash 





and goods valued well in excess of 
$2,000,000 a year. 

The name of this broad visioned 
director is John R. Voris; his idea, 
the sponsored school. 

Mr. Voris was one of those who 
recognized years ago the deficiencies 
of schools in submarginal areas of 
rural America, schools in which there 
is not only an almost complete lack 
of educational facilities but also a 
shocking need for shoes, clothing and 
plain nourishment among a substan- 
tial percentage of the pupils. Such 
schools were revealed in a recent na- 
tional survey of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Council on Education to be subsist- 
ing at a cost of less than $500 a year 
per classroom unit of 30 pupils. 


HISTORY OF ORGANIZATION 

Save the Children Federation child 
service activities go back for their 
inspiration to the days of World War 
I. In 1918, Eglantyne Jebb formed 
the English Save the Children Fund 
and helped organize the Save the 
Children International Union, now 
called the International Union for 
Child Welfare. Located in Geneva, 
the union proclaimed boldly what it 
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ool, Schenevus, N. Y., say goodbye to H. E. Kersh- 


ner, vice chairman of Save the Children Federation. 
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A French lad wanders near the remains of his school, 


now sponsored, at Laon Vaux. Many schools are a 
destroyed, temporary wooden barracks being utilized. 


regards as the “rights of the child,” 
whatever his race or religion. This 
declaration was adopted officially by 
the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. Soon some 54 child welfare 
organizations in 34 countries became 
affliated with the union. 


PATTERN ESTABLISHED BY 1938 


Mr. Voris drew about him a group 
of far seeing men and in 1932 organ- 
ized the Save the Children Federa- 
tion as the American member of the 
union. For a few years the. federa- 
tion felt its way but by 1938, when 
the first American school was spon- 
sored, its true pattern of work began 
to be established. The American 
work is confined to underprivileged 
rural areas. Locally, it is directed by 
county committees of persons inter- 
ested in child needs. 

The federation supplies clothing, a 
limited amount of cash—obtained 
from those who elect to become 
sponsors of individual schools—plus 
leadership and supervision, all di- 
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is developed. Schools get such things 
as equipment, books, sometimes sani- 
tary improvements and frequently 
are enabled to take advantage of gov- 
ernment funds for school lunches. 
Seeds are supplied for gardens. Vari- 
ous activities tie in with county 
health work, the exact program be- 
ing determined by the county com- 
mittee. Such committees have been 
established in more than 125 counties 
of eight states in which there are 
more than 950 sponsored schools. 

After the outbreak of World War 
II, the federation extended its work 
overseas. Its first big jobs abroad 
were to obtain sponsors for 12,000 
British children who were in dire 
need after the blitz of 1940 and to 
contribute substantially to the main- 
tenance of 29 nurseries in England 
and Scotland. 

More recently it has undertaken 
the sponsorship of schools on the 
continent. Children in sponsored 
European schools are given clothing 
and shoes, often supplementary food 
and school supplies. Correspondence 
between sponsor and sponsored is 
encouraged. When American schools 
are the sponsors, as is often the case, 
the way is opened for a valuable cul- 
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Boys at an orphans’ school at Hirson, France, sponsored 
by La Maison Frangaise of Smith College, receive new 
shoes from S.C.F. Boy on right was wearing G.I. shoes: 


rected toward inspiring a maximum 
of self help. Except in the cases of 
greatest need, clothing is sold for 
nominal prices, which preserves the 
recipient’s self respect and provides 
additional funds for local child serv- 
ices. 

Local efforts further augment the 
funds and a broad range of activities 


tural interchange. Schools are being 
sponsored in France, Holland and 
Belgium and the work is being ex- 
tended to Finland and Greece. The 
federation has also obtained sponsors 
for more than 3000 individual child 
war victims abroad. 

American schools also support the 
work through Bundle Days which 
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provide many tons of serviceable To sponsor an American school for receive goods or services several times 
clothing. It is expected that children one year costs the donor $60. It the value of the cash gift. Ninety-six 
in more than 1000 school systems costs $150 and up to sponsor a school dollars will sponsor an individual 
will hold Bundle Days this year. in Europe. Generally, the children child overseas for one year’s duration. 





THE DECLARATION OF GENEVA 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly known as the 
"Declaration of Geneva," men and women of all nations, recognizing that man- 
kind owes to the child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as 
their duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality or 
creed: 

| ra 
The child must be given the means requisite for normal development, both 
materially and spiritually. 

II 
The child that is hungry must be fed; the child that is sick must be nursed; the 
child that is backward must be helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed, 
and the orphan and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


tl 
The child must be the first to receive relief in times of distress. 


IV 
The child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood and must be protected 
against every form of exploitation. 

V . 
The child must be brought up in the consciousness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellowmen. 

















Save the Children Federation helps start County health officer gets health report on 
many rural lunch programs in this country. pupils in a sponsored school in the U. S. A. 
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TO TEACH SOCIAL LIVING 


ROSE SCHNEIDEMAN 


Teacher, Research Department 
New York City Public Schools 





EVER SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
new practices in elementary educa- 
tion, there has been general agree- 
ment that a program of retraining 
teachers is necessary to ensure their 
success. If this were feasible, many 
of the problems of this transitional 
period would undoubtedly be solved. 

The shortage of teachers, how- 
ever, precludes the possibility of 
such action since a comprehensive 
course of training would require a 
minimum of half a year. Even if 
a plan were devised whereby one 
fourth of the teachers in each school 
could be released from their duties 
every six months over a period of 
two years, and even if enough substi- 
tutes could be found to take over 
the classes, facilities in teachers’ col- 
leges would be inadequate. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
provide teachers in service with all 
possible assistance to tide them over 
an extremely difficult period. This 
“Democratic Education in Practice” 
has attempted to do.* 





DIFFERENCE ONE OF ATTITUDE 


The principal difference between 
the new philosophy of teaching and 
the old is one of attitude. If a teach- 
er genuinely desires her pupils to 
develop the true democratic spirit, 
this desire will be apparent, not 
only in the technics she employs but 
in the atmosphere she creates. 

If she is respectful to the children, 
they cannot act otherwise in return. 
If she is democratic in her attitude, 
they, too, will try to emulate her. If 
she demonstrates an interested si- 
lence when her pupils speak, they 
will form the same habit. The teach- 
‘er who detects in her pupils attitudes 
of which she is not proud usually 





*Schneideman, R.: Democratic Education in 
Practice, New York, Harper & Bros., 1945. 
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needs only to observe herself to find 
out where the trouble lies. There 
is frequently no person whom chil- 
dren would rather imitate than their 
teacher, whether she behaves with 
the dignity of Queen Victoria or 
with the vulgarity of a ‘shwife. 

Much of the teacher’s success 
hinges upon her preparation before 
she meets her class and the tone 
she establishes in the early days of 
her association with her pupils. A 
study of the pupils’ cumulative rec- 
ords, knowing which of them have 
physical, emoticnal and/or scholas- 
tic deficiencies, and a general plan 
of activities for pleasure and relaxa- 
tion are necessary if the teacher is 
to assist pupils in adjusting to their 
new surroundings. Children’s first 
impressions are extremely important 
because that is the time when hu- 
man relations are established. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES CALLED FOR 


Since it is the aim of the demo- 
cratic school to induce desirable be- 
havior without resorting to any form 
of regimentation, social learning 
should be initiated early in the child’s 
school life. Practice in living together 
harmoniously can best be given 
through the formation of groups 
for work, learning and play. 

By far the most urgent of the so- 
cial needs at the present time is 
training in the feeling of brother- 
hood. Where else but in school can 
boys and girls learn how to get along 
together and _ rise above their 
prejudices? The ideas of true democ- 
racy can be taught best to groups 
and be learned best through prac- 
tice. They can be instilled during 
the formative years of a child’s life 
more quickly than at any other 
period, but not without a definite 
program of social living, however. 


The skeptic is likely to express 
concern over the fate of the three 
R’s while the children are learning 
the art of living together. Fortunate- 
ly, the basic skills have a prominent 
place in the modern program. But 
it is the approach to these subjects 
in a different way from that used in 
the conventional school that makes 
the difference. 

Arithmetic, for example, can be 
taught from an experiential stand- 
point. There are several ways of do- 
ing this. Reducing numbers to the 
realm of the pupil’s experience is 
one way; dramatizing the example is 
another; the most thorough method 
is a combination of both. 

Thus, whenever a problem seems 
troublesome, volunteers can be 
called for to become the storekeep- 
er and customer or other persons 
mentioned in the example. The 
transaction thus dramatized becomes 
a reality in which two facts are de- 
termined: the method of solving the 
problem and the answer as ex- 
pressed in words. The actual work- 
ing of the problem is of less im- 
portance than its interpretation. 


IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS, ALSO 


In the language arts, also, two 
significant elements should be 
stressed. First, all English work 
must grow out of natural situations, 
created spontaneously by discussion 
and experience. If a letter must be 
sent requesting material, the pupil 
should write it because he wants 
that material. If he is to speak to 
the class, his speech should grow 
out of his own desire to deliver the 
speech. If he writes a poem, a story 
or a report, it must come from an 
urge within himself or it will have 
no meaning for him. 

The second and more urgent con- 
sideration is the fact that language 


.is the medium through which are 


expressed most of our attitudes of 
thought. While the method of us- 
ing language is being perfected, 
should not the teacher focus her 
instruction upon the motives behind 
the words? By listening intently she 
will detect in words or implication 
attitudes of prejudice toward per- 
sons of a different race or creed, of 
smugness or of envy for persons of 
another economic status, of selfish- 
ness in matters involving current 
problems and of disrespect toward 
less fortunate individuals. 

A technic of learning which is 
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new to the elementary grades is that 
of research. This is taught as soon 
as the child has learned to read 
fluently and should continue, step 
by step, until he can use with facility 
every available source of information, 
from the simplified dictionary to the 
most complex scientific treatise. The 
child needs to know many technics 
before he can become independent 
of his teachers and, hence, able to 
continue his education without as- 
sistance. 

However, this independence does 
not come suddenly. It grows through 
a series of lessons in the develop- 
ment of such skills as the use of 
tables of contents, indexes, diction- 
ary, maps, globes, newspapers and 
periodicals. The radio and the. mo- 
tion picture, the exhibit at the 
museum and the excursion into the 
community are all forms of research, 
each of which will fill a particular 
need as the child grows in self re- 
liance. 


SOCIAL STUDIES USE RESEARCH 


The field that utilizes 
most is that of the social studies, 
now one of the major subjects in 
the curriculum. As an area for 
scientific investigation, as a means 
of studying independently in doing 
research and cooperatively in pool- 
ing knowledge, as an instrument for 
learning to report to the class and 
to substantiate statements that have 
been challenged, the social studies 
field the teacher with 
dynamic technics. If the children 
are given latitude in presenting their 
material, their reports become high 
spots in the day’s activities, as when 
they dramatize their knowledge. 

While the group is reporting, the 
teacher’s mind is active, although 
she does not interrupt. She decides 
which children need help in doing 
research, makes note of questionable 
or ambiguous statements and 
searches for possible topics arising 
from the information the pupils 
present which may add vigor to or 
throw light upon their study. She 
places historical data in their proper 
period so that the children will have 
the correct chronological sequence 
of events. She is, of course, always 
observant of their attitudes toward 
one another, toward education and 
toward American ideals. 

The social studies technics of 
teaching pave the way for a still 
broader agency of child develop- 


research 


provides 
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ment, namely, the unit of study. Its 
theme provides a vehicle for experi- 
ential learning in which the class- 
room is transformed into a minia- 
ture world. Conditions are simulated 
through which the children will ex- 
perience every possible activity that 
will promote knowledge, character 
development and recreational pleas- 
ure. 

In unit study the pupils learn 
much that books cannot teach. They 
learn to accept their part of the as- 
signment willingly and to be mutual- 
ly cooperative for the welfare of all. 
They learn to respect the opinions 
of others if they wish to have their 
own respected. They acquire initia- 
tive and, through it, leadership. 
They learn to use judgment after 
they have listened to many sides of 
an argument. They often develop a 
love for the fine arts which may 
deepen as they mature. These les- 
sons do more than train a child for 
harmonious living; they prepare him 
for democratic citizenship. 

An important element of the unit 
of study is the opportunity it affords 
for the development of individual 
interests. During the culminating 
period of the study children are per- 
mitted to apply their newly acquired 
knowledge in any form of creative 
expression they wish which opens 
a vast and almost unknown terri- 
tory to them. 


WITH TEACHER’S ASSISTANCE 


We know what children have 
done in the past but we have as yet 
no idea of what they may do in 
the future. That they will amaze 
us, there is no doubt. We have only 
to consider the work of geniuses 
who have succeeded in spite of 
privations of every sort to have a 
faint idea of what is bound to hap- 
pen when the talented of this gen- 
eration are given freedom and op- 
portunity to develop their skills. 
Potentially great persons are born 
every day. It is the teacher’s 
privilege to discover them and assist 
them to the realization of their gifts. 

And the others? Deep in every- 
one’s heart is a wish that he had 
had greater opportunity. Almost 
everyone has aptitudes, if not true 
talents, which, if coaxed a little, 
might some day become the source 
of real happiness. Such aptitudes 
take root best when the child is at 
an impressionable age, when he is 
eager for new ideas and has the time 


to try them out. During this period 
of experimentation the teacher may 
discover a tiny spark which under 
advantageous conditions in later life 
may become a flame. This is one of 
the objectives underlying the intro- 
duction of cultural activity. 

It must be admitted that many 
of the gains obtained in the demo- 
cratic school are being sabotaged by 
detrimental influences which act up- 
on the child outside. Establishing a 
new set of values for the present 
generation of school children pre- 
sents a real problem. Unfortunately, 
this generation is growing up ac- 
cording to adult standards; today’s 
young people are sophisticated and 
accustomed to participating in the 
same entertainment as adults. 

Like their parents, they place a 
high value upon mercenary advan- 
tages and worldly possessions. They, 
too, have been living fast and keep- 
ing pace with the mechanized prog- 
ress of the century. This condition 
has grown naturally out of the 
weaknesses of our social system and 
reflects the general public attitude 
toward our way of life. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Americans have been slow to see 
the connection between the spread 
of intolerance all over the world and 
the threat of such an attitude to our 
democracy. They attach little im- 
portance to the growing menace of 
adult prejudice and juvenile delin- 
quency. Civilization has received a 
severe setback in our lifetime and 
every thinking person must assume 
his share of the burden of uphold- 
ing our democratic principles if we 
are to prevent the spread of intoler- 
ance and reaction and if we are to 
recover the culture which evil forces 
are destroying. 

It is on the teachers, however, that 
the greatest responsibility will fall. 
It is they who must so guide the 
child that when he becomes an 
adult he will have the power to 
rebuild our civilization. Never 
before has a task of such magnitude 
been thrust upon our profession. We 
shall not fail for now we have the 
means at our command, a method of 
teaching designed to train the future 
citizen to think and plan for the 
welfare of society. 

We have just arrived at the be- 
ginning of an educational program 
which is in keeping with the true 
spirit of democracy. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 














PUBLIC RELATIONS CAN “MAKE OR BREAK" 


A CHECK OF NINE TEXTS ON SCHOOL 
administration, including elementary, 
secondary and general coverage texts, 
shows that the subject of school-com- 
munity interpretation receives treat- 
ment of about one chapter in 20 and 
about one page in 25 out of a total 
of more than 5600 pages. 

While there are a number of spe- 
cialized books on the subject by 
Moehlman, Jacobson, Rice, Miller, 
Grinnell and Reeder, the average re- 
cent book on school administration 
makes only an attempt to cover the 
matter, placing the subject toward 
the last of the book. Greater emphasis 
on this important activity would 
seem fitting in view of the facts that 
the attitude of the public is the major 
factor in good schools and that the 
attacks upon education which are 
made today must be met in a profes- 
sional and competent manner. 

Theoretically, those who are con- 
with curriculum come the 
closest to placing this aspect of edu- 
cational administration in its proper 
when they talk about 
making the curriculum fit the needs 
of the child and of the community. 
However, in actual practice we know 
that in most communities tradition 
probably has more to do with what 
is taught than have the much talked- 
of needs. 


cerned 


perspect ive 


SUBJECT IS NEGLECTED 

Some college and university educa- 
tion departments seem to de-empha- 
size the significance of interpretation. 
It is difficult to find leadership and 
direction in working for advanced 
degrees in this important field, even 
at a major university. Those who 
are familiar with the subject do not 
often spend their time as teachers. 
In fact, little thought is devoted to 
understanding the thing that makes 
or breaks an educational program— 
public relations. Back slapping, join- 
ing groups and political maneuver- 
ing are model T forms of public re- 
lations today, as is fence riding. 

Hundreds of industries have seen 
the light on this matter. The public 
relations man in a progressive indus- 
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trial organization today is one of the 
policy making group and has the 
status of top management. He is not 
a subhead in the personnel depart- 
ment, as he once was, or even a minor 
department head, and instead of his 
reporting to the personnel manager, 
the personnel manager reports to 
him. No business can afford to neg- 
lect its public in policy forming if 
it expects to have continued and fa- 
vorable relations with its clientetle 
over the long stretch. 

More educators and boards of edu- 
cation are seeing the light in this re- 
spect and are getting down to the 
business of applying the principle, 
each in his own bailiwick. 


IT’S REALLY ADULT EDUCATION 

Public relations is the application 
of the principles of good teaching to 
relations with every group. In the 
last analysis, public relations is adult 
education, nothing more, nothing 
less. 

Its biggest problem arises from the 
fact that the people who are to be 
the learners usually have something 
to do which is more important to 
them at the moment than learning 
about the schools. Therefore, the 
technics for acquainting them with 
the facts have to be geared to this 
situation. Every classroom teacher 
has successfully to meet this problem 
every day and the underlying prin- 
ciples of educating the public are the 
same as those that produce successful 
classroom learning. 

What is the reason that so much 
time, energy and paper are wasted 
in curriculum revision’ as measured 
in terms of teacher acceptance and 
participation in a curriculum which 
a committee or an administrative 
group believes the school should 
adopt? The answer lies sometimes 
in a failure to apply the principles 
of good learning to the situation. 
This is basically poor public relations, 
for the faculty, second only to the 


children, is the most important pub- 
lic the schools have. The teachers, 
however, are the first link in the 
chain. It is they who set the pace 
and it will be their traditional pace 
if real learning has not been modified 
before they enter the classroom. 
Why do important bond _ issues 
fail? An uninformed public is usual- 
ly the answer. Time after time it has 
been proved that when the public 
really has the facts about a school 
program, it will back the proposals. 
The problem of the school is to 
create understanding both in the 
classroom and in the community. 
The tempo and direction of any 
change and the support that is needed 
for it are directly dependent upon the 
degree of understanding which has 
been attained by the leaders as well 
as the rank and file of the group 
for whom the changed program is 
desired. Learning the facts necessitat- 
ing the change produces a change 
in the attitude of the learner. 
Administrators often find it neces- 
sary to move on, once they have es- 
tablished a new curriculum in a 
given community. A partial explana- 
tion for this may be that there was 
not sufficient public relations activity 
with regard to the new program to 
create the understanding which pro- 
duced intelligent support for the 
change as it took place. 


LEARNING OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


We talk about overcoming social 
lag and the retardation of progress 
caused thereby and we say that sci- 
ence has gone ahead of the social 
sciences. It has frequently been point- 
ed out that society takes as long as 
from fifty to a hundred years to util- 
ize new concepts. Perhaps we could 
shorten this period if we had more 
and better learning at all levels of 
governmental administration, includ- 
ing especially the schools, which in 
some instances unfortunately treat 
learning as if it took place only in the 
classroom. 

Specialization has its limitations. 
When we stumble over the obstacle 
of compartmentalized learning, and 
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get the inevitable result—learning 
with limited understanding, and with 
little practical use in normal life sit- 
uations—and then add to it a blind 
acceptance of the false assumption 
that everyone who has been to col- 
lege or who is a teacher will auto- 
matically understand and accept every 
program that is initiated, we are com- 
mitting a gross educational blunder. 
Then, when we assume that an ar- 
ticle or two in the newspaper and an 
announcement in a bulletin to a 
teacher group will gain faculty and 
public support for something we 
have worked upon a long time, we 
are setting the stage for almost cer- 
tain failure. 

Having been guilty of such pro- 
cedure and having observed it in 
practice in some of our best school 
systems and having heard the com- 
ments of teachers in graduate 


classes who have been forced to be- 
come participants in such poor edu- 
cational procedure, I feel justified in 
suggesting that the problem is of 
major importance to every school sys- 
tem. Furthermore, until this matter 
of proper interpretation is taken into 
account consciously there is danger 
that much of the benefit of the work 
that is put into an educational pro- 
gram and curriculum change can be 
lost through misunderstanding. 

The suggestion is, therefore, made 
that few school systems of any size 
can expect the desired intelligent sup- 
port of their programs without the 
services of some individual who gives 
a major portion of his time to the 
development of technics within the 
school and community which will re- 
sult in making learning available at 
all levels by all groups and by the 


public—learning with understanding; 





Our Philosophy of Guidance 
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South Hicu ScHoot HAs As ITs OB- 
jective the meeting of current and 
long range needs of boys and girls. 
To carry this objective to its logical 
conclusion is to go beyond the ideol- 
ogy of vocational competency. This, 
we feel, is important but it is second- 
ary to the moral, intellectual and 
ethical values which are to be gained 
from a secondary school career. 

A successful program of education 
is assured upon the realization that 
we have no more important duty 
to perform than to guide and coun- 
sel pupils. This requires a constant 
study of each child’s peculiar inter- 
ests, aptitudes and abilities and a 
recognition of the fact that children 
are the chief agents in their own 
development and educate themselves 
by the responses they make to ever 
present stimuli provided by the 
teacher. Measurement of progress 
is the amount of desirable change 
that takes place in the individual as 
he responds to the widest possible 
variety of stimuli. Thus, the indi- 
vidual develops and discovers him- 
self so that he is able to meet his 
own situations. 

Our philosophy, which represents 


an ideal toward which we are mov- 
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ing and not an end, embraces guid- 
ance for the pupil in (1) the efficient 
and effective use of time; (2) the 
adjustment of self to, and the devel- 
opment of a worthy attitude toward, 
the many-sided situations as they 
arise in school relationships and in 


the community relationships of 
church, home and school; (3) the 
development of a citizenship that 
is a worthy recommendation of the 
home and school backgrounds with 
emphasis on special gifts contribut- 
ing to the good of humanity, calling 
into play a respect for the right of 
others and a desire to cooperate in 
a common cause; (4) health, mental 
and physical, that radiates a willing- 
ness and an ability to carry a fair 
share of all life’s problems; (5) so- 
cial behavior, embracing courtesy 
and personal conduct, that marks 
one as above average; (6) occupa- 
tional interest and achievement sufh- 
cient to make one a contributing 
member of society by the intelligent 
choice of a career; (7) leadership in 
the problems of living; in civic re- 
lations toward broad altruistic en- 
deavors; in ethical relations that 
build manhood and create a spirit 
of tolerance and good will. 


this suggestion does not call for 
indoctrination; it calls for education. 
Nor does it imply in any sense the 
downiag. of opposition by clever 
methods but rather listening with a 
discerning ear for well founded criti- 
cisms and an intelligent perusal of 
them without bitterness or back lash. 
It is believed that respect for the 
schools and their methods will be 
engendered by this practice and much 
valuable information for the improve- 
ment of education within the com- 
munity will result. 

Public relations calls for the educa- 
tion of all groups, including the edu- 
cator, as a needed change is taking 
place. It has the same psychological 
basis in the classroom as it has in a 
teacher group, a church group or any 
other. These groups must be reached 
if we are to have the kind of demo- 
cratic interaction which is necessary 
for setting and reaching desirable 
goals in education. 


IT’S UP TO EDUCATORS 

It is probably impossible to gain 
full understanding of any really sig- 
nificant problem without a lifetime 
of study. None of us can afford to 
take the time to experience personally 
everything we need to understand. It, 
therefore, is up to educators and lead- 
ers to find short cuts to the obtaining 
of maximum understanding with a 
minimum of effort. 

The “whole method” is doubtless 
a better approach to public relations 
than is the “part method,” since the 
schools are seeking a basis for intelli- 
gent action at all levels rather than 
indoctrination for predetermined 
concepts. This treatment of public 
relations goes along with the view 
that the school curriculum and the 
entire school program are evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary. It 
views public relations as more than 
a technic, rather as an administra- 
tive process. 

Schools cannot improve in a vac- 
uum. Progress toward a_ unified 
curriculum, growth, development 
and revision cannot go far or be ef- 
fective without parallel teacher 
growth and development. Nor can 
curriculum improvement assume sig- 
nificant proportions unless commu- 
nity concepts of curriculum are being 
stimulated by public participation in 
formulating the philosophy and ob- 
jectives for the evolving curriculum 
in accordance with the needs of youth 
and of society. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








SECTARIAN PRESSURE ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE PLACE OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM IN 
American life should be emphasized 
in any consideration of religion and 
the public schools. The American 
public school system is an essential 
agency for the development of those 
common ideals, attitudes and under- 


standings so necessary for main- 


taining our democratic way of life. 

Public schools have made an in- 
valuable contribution to the strength- 
ening of our nation. They have given 
a most effective demonstration of the 
inestimable value of a common 
school system serving all the children 
of all the people by providing educa- 
tion for millions of children of dif- 
ferent family, language, racial and 
religious backgrounds. 

The problem of religious edueation 
for children and young people is 
complicated by the fact that although 
an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can parents seem to favor religious 
education for their children, few 
seem willing to undertake the task 
themselves or will aid in the de- 
velopment of effective programs of 
religious education through the 
churches of a community. 


COMPLICATING FACTORS 


The matter is further complicated 
because there are members of certain 
religious groups who are vigorously 
opposed to any kind of religious edu- 
cation for children other than the 
teachings of their own churches. 
Other parents think of religion as 
representing attitudes, scales of value 
and the loyalties of individuals. Most 
parents, regardless of church affilia- 
tions, believe that training possessing 
high character values is provided in 
the environment of a good home, a 
good neighborhood and a successful 
public school. 

There is no way of developing a 
common core of religious teachings 
for the public schools that would be 
acceptable to all religious bodies, the 
liberal as well as the conservative. 
[t is certain that the American people 
do not want any governmental 
agency or church bodies to decide 
what must be believed in the area 
of religion and what, therefore, 
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should be taught in public schools. 

Nonpublic schools, including paro- 
chial schools, should be permitted to 
exist as long as they meet minimum 
state standards, but no public taxes 
should be used for the support of 
such schools. Separation of Church 
and State ends when church con- 
trolled schools are publicly financed 
in whole or in part. By financing 
such schools, the state becomes a 
party to supporting religious tests for 
those employed as teachers and to 
subsidizing the instruction of select- 
ed churches. 

The acceptance of the proposal that 
“tax money should follow the child” 
would undermine our public school 
system and would certainly lead to 
a multiplicity of schools representing 
sectarian interests, class interests, ra- 
cial interests, foreign language inter- 
ests and other special interests. The 
invaluable contributions of the pub- 
lic schools to community unity and 
good will would thus be greatly de- 
creased. 

Some denominational bodies that 
maintain parochial schools are 
strongly opposed to proposals for any 
kind of public financial support for 
their schools. Many staunch sup- 
porters of the public schools are 
among the adherents of churches 
that maintain their own schools. 

The numerous religious bodies of 
the United States have made notable 
contributions to the spiritual life, 
moral consciousness and cultural in- 
terests of our nation. More, rather 
than less, emphasis on religion is 
needed in American life, but definite 
religious instruction of the kind that 
most churches desire should be pro- 
vided in the homes and the churches 
without governmental financing or 
sponsorship. 

The growth in the number of 
members of American churches un- 
der our national policy of religious 
freedom and no denominational fa- 
voritism has been most impressive 
and the best interests of all religious 
bodies demand a continuation of 


these traditional policies. Educators 
and others concerned with the well- 
being of our children should seek to 
increase the effectiveness of religious 
instruction of all churches and 
should help the churches reach a 
larger percentage of the children and 
young people of our communities. 

When selected churches use the 
public schools to sponsor their sec- 
tarian teachings by released time, 
credit courses or the assignment of 
their religious teachers to a public 
school, an unfair advantage is taken 
of other denominations and non- 
church groups of a community. 

One of the best ways to keep our 
public schools acceptable to all 
church groups is to avoid any use of 
the public schools for sectarian reli- 
gious teaching. When account is 
taken of the fact that few elementary 
school children spend more than 
1260 hours per year in school, and 
that about three times this number 
of hours is available for other pur- 
poses in addition to the time required 
for eating and sleeping, it would ap- 
pear that religious bodies could find 
adequate time for their programs 
without encroaching on school time. 


WHERE CHURCHES FALL SHORT 


Too few churches have sought to 
devise attractive programs for chil- 
dren, while others have sought to 
transfer some of their responsibilities 
to other agencies, including the pub- 
lic schools. 

The public schools should increase 
the present emphasis on civic train- 


ing and character education but 


should not invade the field of reli- 
gious instruction which is now oc- 
cupied by the approximately 300 dif- 
ferent sectarian religious bodies of 
the United States, no one or more 
of which should receive preferential 
treatment from the government or 
the public schools. 

Our traditional principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State should be 
most jealously safeguarded. Any de- 
parture from this principle, ever of 
a minor nature, is a dangerous move 
in the direction of restricted freedom 
of religion. 
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THE CAN BE- 
come one of the most effective med 
iums for publicizing and interpret- 
ing the program of the secondary 
school truthfully to the community. 

Unlike the traditional stereotyped 
high school annual, which devotes 
space to material irrelevant to the 
educational program and_ over- 
emphasizes certain departments of 
the school, the Ecorse High School 
publication reveals the complete 
curricular and extracurricular pro- 
grams of the school. Action pictures 
of pupils engaged in classroom and 
extracurricular activities accom- 
panied by explanatory comments re- 
veal the educational objectives of the 
courses and the accomplishments of 
the pupils. 

Our first step in the construction 
of an annual which would interpret 
the school was to plan for the por- 
trayal through action pictures of 
every phase of the school program. 
In order that the work of each de- 
partment might be fairly represented, 
members of the annual staff met 
with me early in the semester and 
formulated a schedule which pro- 
vided for the photographing of at 
least one classroom scene in each 
subject offered during the school 
year. A photographer was engaged 
to do the work. 


HIGH SCHOOI ANNUAL 


PUPILS SHOWN AT WORK 


In the commercial department, for 
example, pictures were taken of the 
members of the 12-A business cor- 
respondence class learning to write 


accurate business letters, the 12-B 
typing class participating in a speed 
test to develop speed and accuracy, 
pupils in the advanced shorthand 
class working to achieve the 100 
words per minute goal, members of 
the tenth grade bookkeeping class 
learning to use the cash registers 
and adding machines, the calculus 
class engaged in adding and making 
calculations on the calculating ma- 
chines and members of the com- 
mercial arithmetic class preparing 
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themselves for positions in the busi- 
ness world by developing accuracy 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

In the English department, ninth 
grade pupils were photographed 
during a free reading period; tenth 
graders, participating in a panel dis- 
cussion; eleventh graders, drama- 
tizing an incident from American 
literature, and twelfth graders, giv- 
ing oral reports and writing and dis- 
cussing compositions. 

The extracurricular activities, such 
as clubs, class organizations, patriotic 
drives in which pupils participated, 
Red Cross work and sports events, 
also provided interesting and en- 
lightening pictures for the school 
annual. To tell the story of the pur- 
poses and contributions of those 
groups, action pictures of pupils en- 
gaged in some of the worth-while 
projects of each school club and class 
organization were taken. 

The traditional group picture of 
the sophomore class, for example, 
was replaced by one of the group 
conducting a class meeting under 
the direction of its officers. Members 
of the biology club were shown 
making nature scrapbooks and 
Audubon Club members’ were 
photographed preparing an outdoor 
winter feeding ground for birds. 

To reveal ay sports program of 
the school, a series of pictures de- 
picting the football, basketball, base- 
ball, track and rowing teams in 
action was taken. Many excellent 
pictures of the highlights in the 
games and athletic meets were taken 
not only by the professional photog- 
rapher but also by pupils adept in 
the use of the camera. Pictures of 
pupils holding a poppy sale to aid 
disabled war veterans and collecting 
for the Junior Red Cross were taken 
to reveal their participation in drives 
of this nature. 

Since social functions and pro- 


grams of entertainment sponsored by 
pupil organizations and the adminis- 
tration are also an important part of 
the school program, they also were 
given recognition in the annual. 
Pictures of the J-hop, the senior 
prom and the Christmas program 
were taken to interpret these out- 
standing events in the school year 
which contributed to the cultural 
growth of the student body. 

Provision was also made for pho- 
tographing the supervised study hall, 
the homeroom and the lunchroom. 
In the homeroom pupils were shown 
assisting with the taking of attend- 
ance, reading notices of school activi- 
ties and planning homeroom pro- 
grams. In the school cafeteria, home 
economics pupils were shown serv- 
ing lunch. 


TEACHERS AND PRINCIPAL, TOO 


The annual, too, must aid in inter- 
preting the service rendered to the 
school by each teacher and _ school 
administrator. However, we felt that 
the sedate faculty group pictures of 
the traditional annual did not ac- 
quaint the public with the teachers’ 
contributions to the educational de- 
velopment of the children of the 
community. To emphasize the func- 
tion or contribution of the teacher 
rather than the teacher as an individ- 
ual, a picture of each classroom 
teacher was taken with the pupils 
he was teaching or the activities he 
was supervising. School administra- 
tors were photographed in the set- 
ting of their offices engaged in some 
type of administrative work. 

Although much of the work of the 
school was told through carefully se- 
lected action pictures, descriptive 
legends, we felt, were needed to 
make the educational program more 
meaningful. To meet this need, 
members of the annual staff, after 
consultation with the classroom 
teachers and the sponsors of the ex- 
tracurricular activities, prepared leg- 
ends identifying the pictures and 
presenting the content and purposes 
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With microscopes, models and live specimens pupils 
in tenth grade biology learn about living things. 


Girls in the advanced sewing class look forward to 
a spring style show when they wear what they make. 


The art class provides opportunities for pupils to 
develop skill in painting, lettering and charcoal. 


of the various courses and activities. 

Pictures of classroom and extra- 
curricular activities were interpreted 
briefly with one or two sentences. 
For example, to identify the 11-A 
history class an annual staff member 
supplied the following: “A discus- 
sion, suggested by “The American 
Observer,’ of the participation of the 
United States in a world organiza- 
tion to improve understanding, pre- 
pares pupils for effective citizenship 
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by encouraging them to become 
critical readers and straight think- 
ers.” 

Descriptions of the work being 
done and the opportunities offered to 
pupils by each department and activ- 
ity were prepared in greater detail. 

An attempt was made to keep 
these descriptions free from technical 
phraseology, as is seen in the follow- 
ing, written by the annual staff, to 
accompany the pictures illustrating 


These boys are learning fundamentals of printing 
* setting of type in the school print shop. 


Members of 10-A English class learn to express 
ideas clearly by taking part in panel discussions. 


The cadet band, popular with pupils, is here shown 
getting ready to perform at the Christmas program. 


the work of the English department: 
“The English department aims to 
teach every pupil the correct usage 
of our language and to increase his 
appreciation of American and Eng- 
lish literature. 

“Since the future success of the 
pupil in his everyday life depends to 
a large extent upon his power to ex- 
press himself appropriately and cor- 
rectly, emphasis is placed upon oral 
and written composition in all 
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grades. ‘Through experiences in 
speaking and writing, the pupil ac- 
quires a general knowledge of lan- 
guage which will enable him not 
only to use correct forms in his 
speech and writing but also to organ- 
ize ideas and develop the ability to 
think straight. 


“An interest in good literature is 


encouraged in all classes by extensive 
reading programs representing a 
wide range of interests and including 
am abundance of contemporary liter 
ature.” 

To give greater scope for the pres- 
entation of the school program, the 
rigid organization of the traditional 
annual had to be replaced by a more 





HIGH sCHOOL NEWSPAPERS ALWAYS 
have been marked by the complete- 
ness of their co-curricular news and 
the publicity given to that phase of 
school life outside the regular courses 
of study. 

Recently I completed a nationwide 
survey of approximately 100 printed 
newspapers which had won a rating 
of either All-American or Medalist 
or both in contests of the National 
Scholastic Press Association and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. The group cooperating com- 
prised weeklies, biweeklies, monthlies 
and a daily and included journals 
from schools in nearly every state. 

Papers in this study of the nation’s 
contest winners, which can be pre- 
sumed to represent at least current 
practice in the field, if not also to 
serve as examples approaching the 
highest standards in this division of 
journalism, apparently fully cover 
the so-called “extra” activities even 
to the extent of playing down the 
curricular news of the classes. 

There is good reason, in my opin- 
ion, to condemn these papers for 
overbalancing their coverage of the 
co-curricular events, although there 
is also undeniable justification for 
printing a portion of such news. The 
problem is that of balancing the news. 

More and more attention is being 
paid by educators to social activities 
as a means of developing well 
rounded and integrated adolescent 
personalities. Time is allotted to such 
activities in the regular morning or 
afternoon hours, some schools even 
granting credits toward graduation. 
Trained faculty advisers and coaches 
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are provided and pupil participation 
is encouraged. 

Moreover, the activities are so ap- 
pealing that it is not surprising that 
high school reporters and editors see 
in them ready sources of news 
stories, special feature articles and 


columns of personals. Therefore, 
such pupil activities should constitute 
a fair portion of all news printed. 

Journalism teachers and _publica- 
tions sponsors will be interested in 
the following sample headlines, ob- 
served among the nation’s top-rank- 
ing secondary school newspapers, 
which illustrate news from co-cur- 
ricular sources: 

Gridiron Rivals Since 1893 Have 
Played 40 Games—Advocate, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Three Vie for Senior President— 
School Herald, San Jose, Calif. 

Juniors Arrange Prom—East High 
Spotlight, Denver. 

Players Present New Melodrama— 
Shorewood Ripples, Milwaukee. 

Seniors Plan Annual, Choose 
Rings—Yellow Jacket, Florence, S.C. 

Junior Varsity Squad Loses to 
Chaminade — Sewanhaka Chieftain, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

Villainy, Murders Open Senior 
Play—Cardinal, Milwaukee. 

Subscription Drive Nears 1600 
Mark—Poly Optimist, Los Angeles. 

Lulacs Choose Colors, Flower— 
Laredo Journal, Laredo, Tex. 

Annual Assembly Features 
“Chimes”—]efferson News, Roanoke, 
Va, 

Pool Teams Open Campaigns; 
Plainfield Next Opponent—Specta- 
tor, Trenton, N. J. 


flexible scheme. Such standardized 
headings as Contents, Seniors, Jun- 
iors, Sophomores, Freshmen and 
Advertising were abandoned in favor 
of a scheme which permitted the 
grouping of curricular and extra- 
curricular material. 

We utilized introductory and di- 
vision pages as an additional oppor- 
tunity to explain the program of the 
school. Page-sized pictures of the 
various school activities were used to 
replace the absurd illustrations used 
in annuals to connect sections. 

The creation of our annual brought 
satisfying results. Simply, interest- 
ingly and more convincingly than 
any school finance report could do, it 
made the people of the community 
aware of the manner in which school 
funds were being utilized. 

That the public high school needs 
to explain its program more clearly 
to the public is evidenced by the fact 
that taxpayers are unwilling, in 
many cases, to provide schools with 
adequate financial support and that 
misunderstandings between parents 
and teachers occur each year in the 
typical school. Education will never 
receive sufficient financial support 
nor will harmonious relations exist 
between parents and school adminis- 
trators until the public clearly under- 
stands and appreciates the procedures 
and activities of the school. 


COOPERATION FOSTERED 


By making teachers aware of the 
work and activities of all depart- 
ments, our annual contributed to the 
development of a spirit of greater 
cooperation between teachers and 
pupils. It also gave the student body 
and the annual staff an interpreta- 
tion of the educational program of 
the school and showed them the op- 
portunities for training which it 
offers. This enabled pupils to select 
their courses and activities advanta- 
geously and gave them an apprecia- 
tion of what the training they re- 
ceived would mean in later life. 

Obtaining the impetus for its pro- 
duction from an interested student 
body and receiving wide circulation 
and attention in the community, the 
high school annual can do much to 
acquaint the public, the teachers and 
the pupils with the worth-while ac- 
tivities of the school. When the 
opportunity presented by the high 
school annual is fully recognized, the 
school will have a real interpreter of 
its educational program. 
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Audio-visual instruction is used effectively at the Laboratory 
School of the University of Oklahoma. See article on page 36. 
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Perspective of the new North School at Geneseo, Ill., plans for which were drawn by William F. Bernbrock, 


Architect and Associates at Moline, Ill. The exterior will be faced with brick in a pinkish-buff color. 


WILL SERVE COMMUNITY PURPOSES 


JAMES D. DARNALL 


Superintendent, Geneseo, Ill. 


and WALLACE S. ANDERSON 


Wm. F. Bernbrock, Architect and Associates, Moline, Ill. 


"THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF DitsTRICT 
No. 144 has realized for some time 
that the present North School is 
no longer large enough to meet the 
need and that it does not serve 
community purposes. 

Since it would not be practical 
to remodel the present structure and 
build an addition to it, a referendum 
was held in the fall of 1946 for the 
issuance of bonds for a new school. 
This was voted upon favorably. 
However, with construction 
being what they are, the board de- 
cided not to build the new structure 
until prices and conditions become 
better adjusted. 

In the meantime, the plans are 
ready. The present building stands 


costs 


at the rear of the grounds where 
the new school will be located. 
Much thought was given during 
the planning to the use of the school 
building for community purposes. 
For this reason the auditorium and 
the gymnasium have been placed at 
opposite ends of the building so 
that public gatherings may be held 
in them while school is in session. 
The toilet rooms on the first floor 
are also located at either end next 
to rear entrances so that ‘they will 
be available to pupils on the play- 


ground when school is not in session. 
The rest of the building can be 
shut off by means of gates. 

The educational facilities of the 
building are located on the ground 
floor and the first and second floors. 
The gymnasium is three stories high, 
the auditorium, two. 

Classrooms are approximately 22 
feet 6 inches wide and the ends of 


The auditorium and gymnasium are 
at opposite ends of the building. 
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The plan of the building allows for expansion by the addition of classrooms in the rear, when needed. 


their walls meet the exterior walls 
at mullions of continuous double- 
hung sash. The woodwork, walls, 
floors and ceilings will be done in 
a light color and will not produce 
glare. Asphalt tile will be used for 
the floors and ceramic tile on the 
walls to chalkboard and corkboard 
height, the upper part of the walls 
being plaster finish on clay tile. The 
ceilings will be of acoustical tile and 
all classrooms will have shades for 
darkening them for audio-visual 
programs; they will also be equipped 
for radio. Chalkboards will be of 
ivory colored glass with aluminum 
chalk trays and trim. 

Terrazzo will be used for the 
floors in the kitchen, cafeteria, toilet 
rooms, stairs and landings and the 
base and border in the corridors. 
The kindergarten floor will be cov- 
ered in linoleum in designs suitable 
for the use of young children in 
their games. Maple will be used 
for the gymnasium floor and a por- 
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tion of the stage in the auditorium. 
The kindergarten, which is at the 
rear of the building, has separate 
entrances from the outside as well 
as from the inside. It is close to 
the drive so as to be convenient for 
mothers who must bring their chil- 
dren to school in inclement weather; 
it has its own segregated play area. 
The auditorium will have a seating 
capacity of approximately 400, a pro- 
jection booth for films and radio. 
Folding bleachers in the gym- 
nasium proper will provide seats 
for 618 persons. With bleachers 
removed, the room will have two 
practice courts. On the ground floor, 
the gymnasium has physical edu- 
cation rooms and lockers, one for 
boys and one for girls divided by a 
folding curtain. There are also 
lockers and showers for visiting bas- 
ketball teams. 
Drinking fountains will be located 
in the out-door play space and flood 
lights will be installed so that the 


community can use the grounds in 
the evening. 

The school will have an elevator 
for delivering supplies from the 
driveway to various parts of the 
building and for the use of crippled 
children in wheelchairs. 

The exterior of the building will 
be of face brick in a pinkish-buff 


color with limestone trim. All floor 


-slabs will be of reinforced concrete 


except those above the auditorium; 
these will be open-web joists with a 
concrete top. 

The plan of the building allows 
for future expansion by the addition 
of classrooms in the rear. 

Lighting will be by means of 
recessed troffer units in classrooms, 
corridors, the cafeteria and the physi- 
cal education rooms. Steam heat 
will be. provided, a controlled unit 
ventilator system connecting with 
closed and open shelvings in class- 
rooms. Stokers will be fed by means 
of a conveyor system. 





The former Naval Air Station at Norman is the site of the University of Oklahoma's Laboratory School. 


NEW FACILITIES FOR LABORATORY SCHOOL 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL and GAROLD D. HOLSTINE 


Dean of the College of Education and Director of the Laboratory School, Respectively, 
University of Oklahoma 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AT THE 
University of Oklahoma recently 
acquired excellent new facilities for 
its Laboratory School. These con- 
sist of two buildings which previous- 
ly served as the administration build- 
ing and mess hall for the Norman 
Naval Air Station. They were con- 
verted to laboratory school use dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1946. 
The development of this plant is an 
interesting example of how build- 
ings constructed for wartime pur- 
poses can be converted so as to 
serve the uses of peacetime well. 


In May 1946, the university was 
granted a temporary revokable per- 
mit for the use of the entire naval 
air station, a 1600 acre installation 
with about 60 buildings, immedi- 
ately adjacent to the city on the 
north and about 2 miles from the 
center of the university campus. 
When the property was acquired, 
the administration decided to move 


the Laboratory School, which in- 
cludes a kindergarten, an elementary 
school and a junior and a senior 
high school, formerly housed in two 
buildings on the main campus, to 
the new location, now called the 
north campus. The Laboratory 
School is today one of the most 
attractive, modern and _ interesting 
schools of its kind in the south- 


The naval administration building was admirably suited to conversion into a laboratory school. 
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I—High school office 
3,5,7,9—Reading clinic 
11—Classroom 
15—Elementary school office 
18—Classroom 
17,19—Classrooms 

21—Boys’ room 

23—Girls’ room 
25—Kindergarten office 


28,30—Classrooms 
32—Library 
34—Stacks 


24—Kindergarten 
18,20—Classrooms 
16—Storage 
14—Office 
12—Office 
10—Boys’ room 
8—Girls' room 
6—Faculty 
26—Office 


40—Classroom 


42—Locker room 


47—Office 
45—Classroom 


36,38—Broadcasting studio 


49,44—Homemaking 


43—Classroom 
41|—Office 
39—Classroom 
37—Office 
35—Instructional aids 
33,31—Classrooms 
29—Director's office 
27—Lounge 
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western part of the United States. 

For more than twenty years the 
college of education has had a lab- 
oratory school. The small elementary 
school occupied a frame structure on 
the main campus. The junior and 
senior high school was located in 
the college of education building 
and adjacent structures. The entire 
school has always been small, never 
having had more than 200 pupils. 
Grades 1 to 6 have been limited to 
45 children, but now a kindergarten 
of 30 children has been added. 

In practice the school has been as 
much a demonstration and experi- 
mental unit as a laboratory, although 
many student teachers have been 
given teaching and observational ex- 
periences in the school. For a num- 
ber of years Dr. Ellsworth Collings 
directed its program, developing 
many interesting new ideas, particu- 
lary relating to project teaching. 

The newly acquired navy adminis- 
tration building was admirably 
adapted to public school purposes. 
It is a one story frame structure, 
spacious, well ventilated and well 
lighted. Although about half of the 
rooms had been designed as offices 
and were small, it is possible to re- 
move partitions and enlarge the 
space. Some of the larger offices 


were converted into small class- 
rooms. 
Twelve rooms were admirably 


suited to direct conversion into stand- 
ard classrooms. The disbursing 
office became a beautiful kinder- 
garten room (23 by 45 feet); the 
central filing room became the 
library. There were sufficient offices 
so that every two teachers could have 
an office and conference room. 
The visitors’ lounge was converted 
into a lounge and study for student 
teachers and Laboratory School visi- 
tors. The rooms which had housed 
the station’s central telephone system 
are now used as a branch broadcast- 
ing studio for the university’s radio 


station, WNAD. 


EVERY ROOM WELL LIGHTED 


Every room in the building is 
well lighted. Many have large sec- 
tioned windows extending from the 
ceiling to the floor. Floors are 
covered with asphalt tile. The low 
pressure steam heating system is 
thermostatically controlled. All of- 
fices have telephones. 

There were, of course, some short- 
comings in the main building, not 
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Many new ideas are worked out in the kindergarten. 


all of which have been overcome. 
One outstanding fault is the lack 
of an auditorium; the library room, 
however, serves reasonably well for 
gatherings up to 100 and the gym- 
nasium in the smaller building will 
seat about 300. In addition, a large 
auditorium is available in the ad- 
jacent extension division building. 
The smaller of the two buildings, 
located about 100 yards away from 
the other, contains, besides the gym- 
nasium, dressing rooms, a shop, a 
cafeteria, two music rooms, offices 
for the teachers and excellent stor- 
age rooms for musical instruments, 
athletic equipment and the like. 


SPACE FOR PLAY AND ATHLETICS 


This building, also a frame struc- 
ture, is adjacent to the play space. 
A large athletic field is located a 
block away. Provisions have been 
made for outdoor basketball, volley 
ball, badminton and other activities. 
Although the floor space in the gym- 
nasium (32 by 90 feet) is too small 
for standard basketball games, it 
serves the physical education pur- 
poses of the school reasonably well. 
The two music rooms are spacious 
and well equipped. One has an ele- 
vated floor for the orchestra. 

The director of the Laboratory 
School, Garold D. Holstine, coordi- 
nates the school’s program with the 
theory courses in the college of edu- 
cation. He is in charge of all stu- 
dent teaching. The principal of the 
high school is Guy Waid, and of 
the elementary school, Ruth Elder. 
The staff's 14 full time teachers, 


of various academic rank, are all 
members of the college of education 
faculty. In addition, there are five 
graduate assistants and approxi- 
mately 60 student teachers. 

The director and the faculty have 
developed a program organized to 
achieve a sixfold purpose, as follows: 

1. To provide an enriched curric- 
ulum of experiences for boys and 
girls which will enable them to 
achieve the desirable objectives of 
good citizenship. 

2. To provide directed observa- 
tions and demonstrations and actual 
practical teaching experiences which 
will enable student teachers to learn 
at first hand the nature of the learner 
and the wise, efficient technics and 
personal qualities of the good teacher. 

3. To conduct experimentation to 
establish the best practices in 
methods, curriculum and adminis- 
tration of Oklahoma schools. 

4. To provide a continuous desir- 
able living and learning situation 


‘for the pupils which will be open 


for observation by teachers, parents 
and patrons throughout the state. 

5. To serve as a laboratory for 
university courses in philosophy and 
methods, curriculum, education psy- 
chology, guidance, administration 
and the areas of academic subjects 
and the arts, whereby the best in 
educational practices in teaching, 
supervision and administration may 
be studied and used intelligently. 

6. To develop a happy school fam- 
ily and home so that everyone will 
enjoy his work and will be encour- 
aged to develop fully. 
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Well lighted classrooms and outdoor work terraces are features of the Suva Street School, Montebello, Calif. 


A SCHOOL CHILDREN LIKE 


MARSH, SMITH and POWELL 
PLANNED AND BUILT DURING THE WAR, limited, heating equipment is still Architects, Los Angeles 
the Suva Street School at Monte- temporary and plumbing fittings 
bello, Calif., exhibits the character- are without chromium plating. There a great deal of attention in its plan- 
istics imposed by abnormal years. are other inadequacies. ning stages. In the absence of Cecil 
Choice of construction materials was Nevertheless, this school received Hardesty, superintendent of schools 


The design of the school follows the well known finger plan. 
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The kindergarten has an activity room and an outdoor terrace. 


for Montebello, on duty with the 
U. S. Navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander, the acting superintendent 
was Osman R. Hull of the school 
of education, University of Southern 
California. 

Under his guidance the program 
for the Montebello school building 
program was prepared. Teachers 
working in committees approved 
and modified the details, with the 
architects shaping and coordinating 
the total program in cooperation 
with George Schurr, the district’s 
business manager, an engineer by 
training, a practical administrator 
by experience. 
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The site, of approximately 6 acres, 
is diamond shaped. 

The design is the well known 
finger plan with the principal class- 
room orientation roughly north. The 
original plan included 11 classrooms, 
a kindergarten unit and an adminis- 
tration wing. This construction had 
hardly been completed when four 
additional classrooms were required. 
These were completed in the spring 
of 1947. During the interval of 
about two years, costs had advanced 
so that the classrooms of 1945 aver- 
aged just under $7500 each for rooms 
24 by 40 feet, whereas the four rooms 
added, which were the same size, 


cost $11,000 each. 


FEATURES OF BASIC CLASSROOM 


The basic classroom is bilaterally 
lighted and has an outside work 
terrace 12 by 16 feet of cement. A 
wood work bench is provided with 
each terrace and a hose bib at each 
bench furnishes water. 

Each classroom has individual gas 
heat of the blower type. 

Cabinets and cases were carefully 
worked over by the faculty advisory 
group and include provisions for an 
activity program, as will be seen 
from the plan. The only change 
made in the four later classrooms 
was the location of the teacher’s 
desk, which was moved from the 
window side to the shelter side wall 
at the front end of the room. It 
was found that when the teacher 
spoke from her desk it was better 
for the children not to have to face 
the windows. A light was installed 
over the teacher’s desk. 

The kindergarten is a large room 
with an ell, or an activities room; 


Needs of the kindergarten children are well provided for. 
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With the faculty having a voice in the planning, all classrooms are well — with 


cabinets, cases, counters and wardrobes. Each has an outside paved wor 


terrace. 


toilets are convenient to the play 
space and opening off the activity 
room are the heater room and the 
teachers’ workroom, with its sink 
and work counter. 

The administration unit is a 
separate wing centrally located for 
the fully developed school. It has a 
waiting room serving the health de- 
partment, the principal’s office, teach- 
ers’ rooms and the book and supply 
room. 


COLORED STUCCO FOR EXTERIOR 


The structure is of wood frame 
on a concrete slab floor. The ex- 
terior is of colored stucco, warm 
gray being used for the field and 
green-blue under the shelters. Colors 
were used throughout for their emo- 
tional and esthetic value. 

The neighborhood is largely made 
up of small homes occupied by work- 
ers in nearby factories. Since the 
new school has been built, the chil- 
dren have treated it with more than 
usual respect; they like it and this 
liking expresses itself in less than 


the usual heavy wear and tear. A green-blue is used for the walls under the shelters. 
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VALUES IN A LABORATORY 
SCHOOL 


GEORGE C. KYTE 


Professor of Education, University of California 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, THE UNI- 
versity of California and the public 
schools of Berkeley, Calif., coopera- 
tively established the University 
Elementary School. It was created 
and developed to serve three pur- 
poses: (1) to provide for demonstra- 
tion and observation of teaching; 
(2) to contribute to the training of 
supervisors and administrators, and 
(3) to provide research facilities. 
While meeting these university 
needs, the school was expected at 
the same time to contribute to the 
improvement of the city schools. 

Joint operation and maintenance 
of the laboratory school was provided 
for in an agreement between the 
Serkeley board of education and the 
university board of regents. The 
school district was to provide the 
school plant and equipment for the 
first six elementary grades and a 
kindergarten. The board of educa- 
tion was to operate ‘and maintain 
the school at a cost per pupil not less 
than that of any comparable school 
in the city. 


HOW TEACHERS ARE PAID 


Additional costs arising from the 
university's needs were to be met 
by that institution. In order to at- 
tract and hold superior teachers, the 
school board agreed to pay each 
teacher a salary equal to that re- 
ceived by any other. Berkeley teacher 
with equivalent training and profes- 
sional experience and the university 
regents agreed to pay each teacher 
an additional honorarium. 

The school of education of the 
university took charge of the educa- 
tional operation and direction of the 
laboratory school, supplementing the 
educational staff, as provided for in 
the agreement, with such additional 
supervisory officers and technical ex- 
perts as were deemed necessary. 
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However, no person was to be given 
a responsibility in the school who 
was not acceptable to the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of 
education. Furthermore, nothing 
was to be “undertaken or done 
which would interfere with the 
school’s serving satisfactorily and 
efficiently all pupils who would regu- 
larly be served by the school if it 
were operated simply as one of the 
schools of the Berkeley system.” 

A supervising principal was nom- 
inated by the dean of the school of 
education, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of schools. 
The supervising principal selected 
the teaching staff in consultation 
with the superintendent. These two 
officers recommended the appoint- 
ment of each teacher to his respec- 
tive board. The university agreed 
to employ a secretary to the super- 
vising principal, chosen by the latter. 

I had the privilege of serving as 
the first supervising principal of the 
University Elementary School, being 
appointed also lecturer in education 
in the university's school of educa- 
tion. My successor and I had been 
supervising principals in the Berkeley 
schools immediately preceding our 
respective appointments as supervis- 
ing principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School. 

Since we were familiar with the 
policies of the Berkeley schools, each 
of us was able to direct the work 
of the laboratory school in keeping 
with these policies as well as those 
of the school of education. Not un- 
til a third person was appointed as 
the laboratory school’s supervising 
principal—one selected from outside 
the Berkeley schools—did a weak. 
ness in the organization appear. 

This condition led to the revision 
in the agreement between the 
Berkeley board of education and the 


university board of regents to cor- 
rect the situation. The agreement 
now provided for (1) the appoint- 
ment, by the university, of a profes- 
sor of education specializing in ele- 
mentary education, as director of the 
University Elementary School, and 
(2) the appointment, by the Berkeley 
public schools, of a principal of the 
University Elementary School. The 
professor was selected subject to ap- 
proval of the city. superintendent. 

With the latter’s recommendation 
to the board of education, the direc- 
tor serves in the school as the repre- 
sentative of the school of education. 
He is responsible for all matters per- 
taining to the functioning of the 
school in meeting the needs of the 
university. Consequently, he is the 
educational director of the school. 

The principal of the school is 
selected by the superintendent in 
collaboration with the director. He 
is responsible for all matters which 
are strictly Berkeley school affairs. 
Hence, authority is carefully and 
soundly established, responsibilities 
are definitely fixed. 


FACILITIES FOR BOTH SCHOOLS 


The present plant of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School was planned 
and constructed to include certain 
modifications essential to its use as 
a laboratory school. It is located 
within short walking distance of 
the university’s education building. 
The area from which the pupils are 
drawn yields a representative public 
school population with practically 
all of the conditions needed for re- 
search study. The facilities provided 
in the plant are well adapted to the 
general needs of both the university 
and the Berkeley schools. 

At intervals, the agreement be- 
tween the two educational organiza- 
tions has been renewed because of 


_ the extent to which each has profited 


from the enterprise. Into the Uni- 
versity Elementary School have been 
drawn from various schools in 
Berkeley and elsewhere many care- 
fully selected teachers. They have 
remained in it or moved to other 
schools, stronger because of the pro- 
fessional experiences they have 
gained, or have been promoted to 
other educational positions. 

The school’s principals have been 
promoted to other administrative 
and supervisory positions, many of 
them in the Berkeley school system. 
The contacts with large numbers of 
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from other school 
and universities—from various parts 
of the state, the nation and from 
foreign countries—have contributed 
to the development of the staff. Such 
contributions the school has shared 
with other Berkeley teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. 

The professional staff has collab- 
orated extensively in the revisions 
of the Berkeley courses of study. 
Staff members have cooperated in 
other educational activities of the 
Berkeley schools. They have wel- 
comed visits by other Berkeley teach- 
ers and, in turn, have visited these 
colleagues in their own classrooms. 
Occasionally the school’s principal 
has exchanged positions temporarily 
with other Berkeley principals for 
short periods, usually for a week. 

The foregoing is an example of 
some of the ways in which the 
Berkeley school system has profited 
from the existence of the University 
Elementary School. In many func- 
tions of the laboratory school from 
which the university and the state 
have profited, the Berkeley schools 
have gained also. These gains are 
implied in the following account 
of the school’s services to the uni- 


visitors systems 


versity. 


STUDENT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


As a laboratory school utilized for 
demonstration and observation pur- 
poses, the school contributes to the 
professional development of uni- 
versity students preparing them- 
selves to become elementary school 
teachers. As they progress in their 
training under various instructors 
in the school of education, the stu- 
dents are exposed to regular class- 
room situations, such as are discussed 
in their education courses. They 
observe as individuals and in groups 
in accordance with the plans and 
arrangements made by instructors. 

All group observations are sched- 
uled so that the students will see the 
same classwork which the school 
pupils would experience if no ob- 
servers were present. This desirable 
type of observation is possible be- 
cause the teachers are public school 
teachers who realize the importance 
of exposing the university students 
to actual phases of school work com- 
parable to those which they will 
ericounter when they start teaching. 
The university instructors recognize 
the practical value of these observed 
characteristic public school activities. 
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In addition to the numerous 
scheduled demonstrations and un- 
scheduled observations, the univer- 
sity students are provided with op- 
portunities to study intensively the 
growth and development of children. 
As part of a course assignment, each 
student makes an intensive case 
study of a child, also observing him 
in his classroom. 

The student has access to other 
students’ reports regarding their 
comparable study and observation 
of other pupils in the laboratory 
Early in the training pro- 
gram the university student is also 
given opportunities to know chil- 
dren by working with one or more 
of them for short periods of time 
under the close direction of the class- 
room teacher. Also, the student is 
given opportunities to work at 
numerous activities in the classroom 
with the teacher for ten clock hours 
or more in one semester. 

The laboratory school provides op- 
portunities for upper division and 
graduate students to obtain other 
types of educational experiences in 
relation to various university courses. 


school. 





They administer group and individ- 
ual tests of intelligence and of 
achievement. Thus, students of psy- 
chology as well as students of educa- 
tion are able to get the practice 
needed for developing proficiency in 
administering and utilizing such 
tests. The resulting data, or similar 
data furnished by the school, are 
utilized in classes studying statistical 
methods. Case studies of selected 
pupils constitute aspects of training 
in clinical technics in courses of ad- 
vanced psychology and educational 
psychology. 

University students planning units 
of instruction or the construction 
and revision of courses of study 
utilize the laboratory school’s library, 
textbooks and supplementary books. 
Similarly, the audio-visual aids are 
used by students in the various 
courses dealing with the elementary 








school curriculum. Advanced stu 
dents preparing for positions as 
elementary school principals, general 
supervisors and the like are able to 
make observations and investigations 
involving the school, its equipment, 
the community and its personnel, 
thus gaining practical experience 
contributing to their own profes- 
sional development. 

As a research laboratory also, the 
University Elementary School is 
available to the university faculty 
and graduate students. Various 
members of the faculties in educa- 
tion, in psychology, in art and in the 
institute of child welfare have used 
the facilities thus provided for the 
types of research in which they are 
interested. Their graduate students 
have made similar uses of the facil- 
ities in carrying on studies which 
have become either masters’ theses 
or doctors’ dissertations. Many of 
the studies have been published in 
periodicals, monographs and _ books. 


DIRECTOR’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


From the foregoing account, many 
of the responsibilities of the director 
are evident. He must furnish care 
ful direction of the staff in the func 
tioning of the school as it contributes 
to the development of the children 
enrolled. He must protect pupils, 
also, from exposures or experiences 
that might harm some child, if the 
director failed to consider critically 
every proposed use of the school as 
a laboratory. This responsibility can 
be assumed and still permit a wide 
variety of uses of it to fullfil the 
purposes for which it was created. 

One of the director’s important 
duties is to encourage the use of the 
facilities by as many of his colleagues 
and their students as can profit from 
the opportunities. During the last 
two years, for example, the faculty 
and students in 23 university courses 
have utilized the laboratory school 
in a variety of ways. 

Thus, many of the director’s uni- 
versity colleagues have been able to 
enrich their instruction in practical 
ways or to conduct research studies 
in which they were interested. The 
results of all of these uses have been 
conveyed to the school’s staff and to 
the parents of pupils whenever 
values from such use would aid the 
teachers or the children. The co- 


operatively maintained school has 
thus become a thoroughly atisfac- 
tory laboratory. 
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ANY STATEWIDE TEACHERS’ SALARY 
law is important, and Chapter 778, 
“an act to amend the education law 
in relation to teachers’ salaries” 
adopted “by the People of New 
York” April 11, 1947, is probably 
more than ordinarily significant.* It 
is the purpose of this article: 

1. To present, in essence, the con- 
tent of the law. 

2. To suggest, mildly, that the act 
be discussed and judged upon its text 
and as against any former teachers’ 
salary laws in New York. 

It might be well to admit that, 
even when freed from all external 
irrelevancies, the new law presents 
difficulties enough, both psychologi- 
cal and administrative, to give pause 
even to the highly intelligent and 
able committee on state educational 
program that prepared it. 


TRUE, LAW HAS FLAWS 


Admittedly, too, the law contains 
imperfections, some of which appear 
at once, that doubtless will be re- 
vealed by time. It would be too 
much to expect anything else than 
this in a statewide minimum pro 
gram working out in a period of 
transition and in such a_ variety 
of local conditions, and in any meas- 
ure which, in its very nature, must 
incorporate a working compromise 
among strongly divergent views. 

When all this has been said, the 
New York teachers’ salary law of 
1947 presents certain positive gains 
over laws of the past in which the 
friends of public schools here and 
elsewhere may reasonably find satis- 
faction. Even more important, it in- 
corporates at least one principle so 


*For a radically different interpretation of the 
New York State Salary Law of 1947, see The 
Nation’s ScHoots 40:29 (July) 1947, “All 
That Glitters Is Not Gold” by Arvid J. Burke. 
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fundamental, so decisive in its psy- 
chological and social implications 
that it deserves the soberest and most 
profound consideration. 

The questions which count most 
in regard to it are: (1) What are the 
provisions of the law? (2) What are 
the practical gains for New York 
teachers, over the past, effected by 
this law? (3) What is the central 
principle of the law? (4) Can it be 
made to work? 


SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS 

Economically, New York State 
falls into three regions: the rural and 
small city region, the up-state cities 
and New York City, respectively rep- 
resented in the law by salary sched- 
ules A, B and C. 

Schedule A may be thought of as 
the basic schedule; B is simply 10 
per cent higher in all figures, and C, 
25 per cent higher. 

These schedules represent only 
floors below which the state has man- 
dated that no school district shall 
fall; the law expressly and repeated- 
ly emphasizes that any board of edu- 
cation may go as much higher and 
faster with any or all teachers as it 
wishes. 

The schedules also represent a 


compromise between the notion of’ 


automatic annual increases to all and 
the notion of promotional increases 
to only the better teachers. 

Thus, schedule A begins at $2000 
and moves by five $150 automatic 
increases for all (tenure being estab- 
lished at the end of the third year) 
to $2750. Above that point, salary 
increases are not required by law to 
be automatic. The law does require 
every school district, however, to see 
that “not less than 50 per cent of all 
the teachers employed” are in posi- 
tions at or above promotional level I 


—salaries $2900 to $3200; “not less 
than 30 per cent” at promotional 
level II—salary $3500; “not less than 
20 per cent” at promotional level III 
—salary $3800, and “not less than 10 
per cent” at level I1V—salary $4100. 

For a teacher uniformly success- 
ful in attaining promotion the 
elapsed time of service from the man- 
dated minimum of $2000 to the max- 
imum of $4100 is fifteen years; from 
the end of the automatic section of 
the schedule, ten. Less successful 
teachers will require a longer time 
to gain the advanced promotions; 
some may never do so. 


BASES FOR PROMOTION 


Bases for promotion are indicated 
in the law as “objective evidence of” 
one or more factors: skillful teaching, 
“exceptional community service 
through nonschool activities 
prevention of juvenile delinquency 

. recreation,” “substantial increase 
in... service to pupils through 
teacher’s . . . summertime work re- 
lated to teacher’s field, or social serv- 
ice projects,” “study.” 

Says the statute: “Based upon these 
standards, and with participation by 
classroom teachers in the formation, 
application and review of such stand- 
ards in accordance with regulations 
established by the commissioner of 
education, school authorities shall 
adopt by-laws governing the grant- 
ing of promotional increments.” 

This, then, is the gist of schedule 
A and its administration as presented 
in 778. Schedule B begins at $2200 
and goes to $4510; schedule C ranges 
from $2500 to $5125. 

On all schedules at all levels teach- 
ers “who have completed thirty se- 
mester hours beyond the baccalaure- 
ate degree” must be paid an addi- 
tional $200 a year. For brevity, ad- 
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ditional important provisions of the 
law are included under the heading 
of practical gains. 


PRACTICAL GAINS 


1. A $600 flat raise in salary over 
that of June 30, 1945, is mandated 
for every teacher in the state and all 
further salaries are figured from that 
foundation. 

2. The lowest beginning salary 
allowed by law is raised from $1200 
to $2000. 

3. While the number of mandated 
automatic increments is lowered 
from 8 to 5, the amount of each is 
increased from $75 to $150 and the 
total of mandated automatic incre- 
ments is raised from $600 to $750. 

4. The whole number of salary 
steps mandated by law, including the 
promotional levels, is increased from 
8 to 16. 

5. The highest “minimum maxi- 
mum” required by law heretofore, 
for high school teachers in favored 
cities, was $1900; now it is respec- 
tively $4300, $4710 and $5325 in 
schedules A, B and C. 

6. All previous laws discriminated 
against elementary teachers. Chapter 
778 writes into law on a statewide 
basis the principle of the preparation 
salary schedule. 

7. The new law mandates pay- 
ment of $200 for teachers holding a 
master’s degree or its equivalent, an 








added salary item of $6000 in a teach- 
ing career of thirty years. 

8. Chapter 778 might be called the 
substitute teachers’ Bill of Rights. It 
provides a sound formula to end the 
longstanding improper use and un- 
derpayment of substitute teachers. 

9. For the first time the state has 
mandated a series of floors for every 
significant level of a teaching career, 
at figures pushing well beyond com- 
mon practice. 


CENTRAL PRINCIPLE OF THE LAW 


The nub of controversy in this law 
is the introduction at the end of the 
sixth year of teaching of a series of 
promotional increments. These will 
in practice compel most school dis- 
tricts to formulate and _ operate 
standards of what the several districts 
consider superior, as against middling 
or poor, teaching. 

The central principle is that only 
excellent teachers should be paid the 
highest salaries offered in any dis- 
trict. It is expressly stated that noth- 
ing in the law prevents any schoo! 
district from moving all or some of 
its teachers by automatic increases to 
the mandated or even higher salaries. 

In this manner some districts may 
dodge the showdown of discriminat- 
ing between excellent teachers and 
those less good. So, others may sin- 
cerely declare that all of their teach 
ers are excellent. But most communi 





Low Salaries for 


MorE THAN HALF THE INSTRUCTORS 
and more than a fourth of the assist- 
ant professors in American colleges 
and universities receive annual sal- 
aries of less than $2000, according to 
a nationwide survey of college sal- 
aries paid by 650 institutions during 
the 1946-47 school year, conducted 
by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Instructors’ salaries, ranging from 
$900 to as much as $4800, are gener- 
ally lower than the $2400 minimum 
beginning salary recommended by 
national educational organizations 


for elementary and high school teach- 
ers with college degrees, the survey 
revealed. 

Commenting on the survey, Dr. 
John Dale Russell, director of the 
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College Teachers 


division of higher education of the 
Office of Education, said: 

“In the face of the serious shortage 
of qualified teachers, the colleges 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
get faculty members because of salary 
and housing factors. American col- 
leges need a 50 per cent increase 
in their instructional staffs, based on 
prewar faculty-student ratio. Back 
of the current college teacher short- 
age is the fact that, during the four 
to five years of the war period, fewer 
graduate students were prepared for 
college teaching.” 

The complete findings of the sur- 
vey will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the official publication of 
the Office of Education, Higher 


Education. 











ties—all, indeed, except the wealthiest 
—will be forced, in order to operate 
within their resources, to begin by 
paying only the mandated percent- 
ages of their teachers the mandated 
floor salaries. 

The argument behind this aspect 
of the law runs about as follows: It 
is of vital concern to the country that 
topnotch young people enter and re- 
main in teaching. The general pub- 
lic would favor paying some teachers 
much higher: salaries than are gen- 
erally paid at present. But to expect 
the public to pay unusually high 
salaries, or those remotely compa- 
rable with the best earnings of other 
professions, to all teachers is out of 
the question. 

The issue, then, is between paying 
all teachers the low top salaries which 
can be paid to all or paying some 
teachers the wages of excellence. 


The first practice, the argument 
runs, reduces all teachers to a com- 
mon, and necessarily low, level, cuts 
off hope of discriminating prefer- 
ment for superior young people and 
so effectually drives them away from 
entering or remaining in teaching as 
a career. The second practice assures 
much higher top salaries for top 
teachers, thus attracting young people. 


COMMITTEE OF 21 AT WORK 

New York is embarked upon the 
difficult business of finding out 
whether or not this will work on a 
statewide scale. A committee of 21, 
appointed by the commissioner of 
education from nominees furnished 
by various professional associations, 
is hard at work formulating a sug- 
gestive handbook for judging good 
teaching. Armed with this, district 
committees, also preponderantly of 
classroom teachers, will move for- 
ward with the job at home. Mean- 
while, the whole question of addi- 
tional state aid to local districts to 
finance the minimum floors man 
dated remains to be fought out in 
the 1948 legislature. 

It is clear that there are immense 
difficulties in the way of carrying out 
the provisions of Law 778. It is 
equally clear that it will be extremely 
sad if the scheme does not work. 
For on the one hand is the tendency 
toward treating teachers as a common 
and undistinguished herd with noth- 
ing to attract greatly talented young 
men and women and, on the other, 
the test of whether America will 
recognize and reward great teaching. 
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AUTUMN 


The yellow and mellow ripening days 

Fill my lazy soul with an autumn haze, 

But the grasshoppers jumping in yonder hay 
Remind me once more 

That vacation is o'er 

And it's time again for the P-T.A. 


« » 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY—The Camel 


Or ALL OF THE BIRDS AND 
flowers which carry on the 
work of the world, a super- 
intendent of schools should 
most respect and admire the 
camel. For the superintend- 
ent and the camel have 
much in common. As a well 
known camel authority 
points out, “They are the 
least admired of all domestic animals.” 

Yet they equally endure heat, thirst and hunger, 
although the superintendent gets the heat put on 
him oftener than does the camel. When times are 
lean, they carry the load and when times are fat, 
neither one gets practically any salary increase worth 
mentioning. Each is built for service, not beauty. 

Among the nomadic tribes, the camel has a repu- 
tation for stupidity, bad temper and unwillingness 
to work. The charges leveled at a superintendent 
are practically the same but with the accent on the 
stupidity part. 

As a matter of actual fact, these charges are some- 
times without foundation. Although he moans and 
groans as he shoulders his burdens and though he 
has been known to bite and kick, a superintendent 
is amenable to discipline and, even when heavily 
loaded, can be made to kneel and accept yet more 
troubles. 

In fact, no other animal can live and carry great 
burdens on such scant supplies of food and water. 
Many school supply companies fail in business over 
the years. 





One of the outstanding characteristics of the camel 
is a sort of a rough dignity which is impressive in 
its way. 

They say no one ever saw a camel smile but, after 
trying to hire six new teachers at the prevailing salary 
schedule in my district, what do you expect me to 
do—bubble over with sweetness and light? 
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A SERMON 


IN THESE DAYS OF SCARCITY OF 
educational equipment and 
with budgets near drowned 
by the rising economic tide, 
the bewildered school admin- 
istrator sometimes thinks that 
he had better buy himself a 
log and float back to the 
days of Mark Hopkins. Un- 
fortunately, he finds that the 
price of lumber has risen, good logs are difficult to 
obtain and a competent tree cutter gets more salary 
than a school superintendent. 

This log teaching business leaves us cold, anyway. 
In our early days we hired out to a school district 
which thought that a log was ample equipment and 
so we tried teaching on a log, with ourselves on one 
end and a pupil on the other. It didn’t work. The 
bumps on the log, the ants crawling in our lower 
garments and the cawing of crows (this was before 
the days of parent-teacher associations) were not con 
ducive to a satisfactory teaching-learning situation. 

This is not to say that logs do not have their place 
in schools, particularly in progressive schools where 
the pupils cut and hew at will. Nor is it that a good 
teacher cannot still take dog eared textbooks and tear 
therefrom the stuff of learning or with sticks and 
stones cannot re-create the past and create the future. 

But how much better and more efficiently can 
such a one do the job if he is given adequate mate- 
rials! Good schools deserve good equipment and the 
school administrator who does not demand such 
equipment is not worthy of his hire. If this be in- 
flationary, my children, make the most of it. 


« » 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


AN INVITATION IS EXTENDED TO EVERY PARENT TO ATTEND 
the monthly meeting of the P.-T.A. which will be 
held at the schoolhouse. Supper will be served after 
which the superintendent of schools will speak. 
(Home cured ham for all present.) Be sure to come 
so your child will progress in school. 
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Durinc 1947, THE 
the 48 states have met in regular or 
special session and considered a vast 
array of proposed legislation affect- 


LEGISLATURES Ot 


ing all aspects of our schools. A re- 
view of school legislation enacted 
during these sessions reveals certain 
recurrent preoccupations of the legis- 
lators. One of their major interests 
is the welfare of the pupils directly, 
expressed in various ways: legislation 
relating to school health in general, 
the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, compulsory school attendance, 
provisions relating to school curric- 
ulum. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 

States expressed their concern for 
improving the health of school chil 
dren in a variety of ways. Indiana 
took realistic recognition of the fact 
that school health involves the close 
cooperation of the state board of edu- 
cation and the state board of health.’ 

The law provides: “The state 
board of health and the state board 
of education shall at all times consult 
with and cooperate with one another 
in matters relating to the health of 
children attending the public 
schools.” The law requires the state 
boards of education and health joint- 
ly to work out a program whereby 
the services of all doctors, nurses, 
dentists, sanitary engineers and other 
specialists of the state board of health 
shall be made available to the public 
and other schools certified by the 
education department for consultant 
and advisory services in matters per- 
taining to school nursing, obtaining 
the services of doctors and dentists 
for schools, sanitation of school 
buildings and grounds and health 
and physical education.” 


*Rosenfield, H. N.: Congress Looks at School 
Health, The Nation’s Scnoors 38:47 (July) 
1946. 

"Ind., Ch. 218. 
of 1947.) 


(All references are to Laws 
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STATE LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING PUPILS 


California made tests of sight and 
hearing of all pupils compulsory 
rather than permissive.” And Ohio 
required that where its board of 
education or boards of health pro- 
vided medical or dental inspections, 
hearing and visual tests were to be 
included, the methods of making the 
tests to be subject to state department 
of health approval.* 

Vermont made a special appropria- 
tion of $10,000 to its state board of 
education to improve health and 
physical education in schools,® and 
New York amended its public health 
law to extend state aid to counties 
and certain cities so as to include 
expenditures for “services and facili- 
ties provided for children regardless 
of the school which they legally at- 
tend.””* 

Oklahoma created the position of 
state supervisor of health and physi- 
cal education in the state department 
to prepare courses of study and ad- 
vise with local boards and teachers. 
It also authorized its board of higher 
education to provide courses for 
teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation and set 1950 as the date be- 
yond which such courses would be 
necessary for special certification. As 
soon as qualified teachers are avail 
able, school boards are to make 
health and physical education a re- 
quired course in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.‘ 


FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


State legislatures showed greatest 
interest in this area. Some states 
enacted general laws setting up new 
state administrative organizations. 
North Carolina created a division of 
special education in its state depart- 
ment for the. promotion, operation 


*Calif., Ch. 377. 
‘Ohio, S.B. 188. 
*Vi., H.B. 34. 

"Xa CaO. 
7Okla., S.B. 37. 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Federal Security Administrator 









and supervision of special classes for 
the handicapped and crippled. Its 
authority extends to adults as well 
as to children and special state aid is 
made available for the cost in excess 
of the average cost of educating nor- 
mal children.* 

Similarly, Indiana created a divi- 
sion of special education which is to 
have general supervision of all 
classes and schools for handicapped 
children. The law authorizes school 
boards to maintain such classes at 
school or at home and to employ 
medical personnel. Here, too, special 
aid of similar character is provided.® 

Oklahoma amended a_ previous 
general act so as to make epileptics 
eligible under its provisions; it also 
created a division of special educa- 
tion. The act also requires state 
board approval of doctors employed 
by local boards and sets a limit, for 
state aid, of $200 a year per child, or 
$250 a year per boarded child.’° 

Some states made special hospital 
provisions for such children. Illinois 
appropriated funds for the purchase 
of a hospital in Chicago to provide 
services and facilities, including a 
hospital school for the care and edu- 
cation of physically handicapped 
children."' Iowa also authorized its 
state board, in conjunction with the 
state university hospital, to establish 
a hospital school and permitted the 
state board to admit persons up to 
35 years of age.’ 

Delaware established a state health 
and welfare center, under the con- 
trol of the trustees of its state hos- 
pital, and authorized the establish- 
ment, among others, of a department 
for the care of mentally ill children 
and a department for those children 





"N. C., S.B. 289. 
Ind., Ch. 276. 
Okla., H.B. 122. 
"T11., S.B. 139. 
"Iowa, H.B. 279. 
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who are handicapped or crippled.* 

Washington made special pro- 
vision for the medical care, educa- 
tion, treatment and training of per- 
sons with cerebral palsy. It placed a 
joint duty on the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction and_ the 
state board of health to establish and 
administer facilities and an appro- 
priate program. It set up a-state 
cerebral palsy fund and appropriated 
$50,000 to the health authorities and 
$200,000 to the education agency. All 
procedures and regulations are to be 
approved by joint action of both de- 
partments.'* 

Other states also took action. Ohio 
authorized its state superintendent to 
arrange with state universities for 
the training of teachers for physi- 
cally handicapped children and to 
pay up to 50 per cent of the instruc- 
tors’ salaries for such training.’® 
Massachusetts required state depart- 
ment approval of nonresident tuition 
‘© And California directed its 
state departments of health and edu- 
cation to investigate the adequacy of 
the present program for spastic and 
crippled children and to make rec 
ommendations for improvement."? 


rates. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 


Two states increased the period of 
compulsory school attendance, New 
Mexico by raising the upper age 
from 16 to 17,'* and North Carolina 
by reducing the lower limit from 7 
to 6.1" 

Two states increased the length of 
the school term, North Dakota from 
seven to eight months,’ and Arkan- 
sas to 150 days a year and a full 
nine month term.”? 

Two other states also strengthened 
their school attendance laws. Michi- 
gan deleted its previous exemption 
from compulsory attendance for chil- 
dren who had received an eighth 
grade diploma” and Tennessee did 
likewise and substituted for the pre- 
vious eighth grade diploma the more 
rigorous requirement of a _ high 
school diploma.** Tennessee also re- 
quired each county, city or special 
school district to employ at least one 
qualified full time attendance teacher 


™“Del., S.B. 225. 
“Wash., Ch. 240. 
"Ohio, S.B. 163. 
*Mass., Ch. 384. 
MCalif., A.C.R. No. 36. 
*N. M., H.B. 13. 

MN. C., H.B. 342. 
°N. D., H.B. 28. 
“1Ark., Act No. 349. 
=Mich., P.A. 14. 
*Tenn., Ch. 87. 
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for whom state aid was provided. In 
special circumstances, the commis- 
sioner of education may approve 
joint hiring by several districts. 
Other states loosened up on their 
compulsory school attendance laws. 
New York provided that absence 
from school for religious observance 
and education shall be permitted un- 
der rules established by the state 
commissioner.** Oregon authorized 
a school board to excuse attendance 
for pupils from 16 to 18 years of age 
who had completed the eighth grade, 
“when in its judgment good cause 
exists therefor.”"*? And Wisconsin 
authorized the juvenile court, on 
consent of the school superintendent, 
and for any reason satisfactory to the 
court to excuse school attendance.”* 


CURRICULUM 


Driver training was of interest to 
at least two states. Connecticut di- 
rected its state board to prepare a 
course of study for high school use.** 
Oklahoma authorized driver training 
courses, provided no _ additional 
teachers were employed and no pub- 


NN. ¥iCe: S21. 
*Ore., S.B. 101. 
*Wis., Ch. 171. 
*Conn., P.A. 225. 


lic funds were to be employed.** 

Vermont’s legislature requested 
the governor of that state to direct 
the state commissioner of education 
to take definite steps toward enforc- 
ing the law requiring temperance 
education and requested the gover- 
nor to appoint a commission of 
scientists, educators and social work- 
ers to prepare materials to be taught 
in schools. The department of edu- 
cation was also requested to provide 
appropriate teacher training 
courses.”” 

North Dakota appropriated $150,- 
000 for free correspondence courses 
for high school pupils.*° Oklahoma 
embarked on an extensive program 
of visual education. It directed the 
state board to formulate a program 
of audio-visual education and set up 
a state coordinator to establish re- 
pository libraries. Local school dis- 
tricts establishing such libraries can 
get state matching funds up to $1000 
a district.** Boards of education and 
county superintendents are author- 
ized to maintain programs of visual 
education.** 

*Okla., S.B. 8. 

Vt, S.J.R. 10. 

*N. D., S.B. 69. 

*Okla., $.B. 121. 

“Okla., H.B. 407. 





Acme 


Pupils at Lane Technical High School, Chicago, are shown practicing 
hand signals under the guidance of L. B. Quick, auto driving instructor. 
Dummy cars are used and — gear shifting and braking mistakes 


are indicated on a panel o 


electric lights located in front of them. 
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Weitbooks AN AID TO 


PERSONAL GROWTH 


WILLIAM E. SPAULDING 


Vice President and Editor, Education Department 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


‘THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS MAY BE 
raised about textbooks. First, what 
are most authors and publishers try- 
ing to do when they make text- 
books today? Second, what are some 
of the special problems of communi- 
cation with which makers of text- 
books are concerned? And, third, 
how can textbooks contribute to a 
highly significant aspect of the per- 
sonal development of boys and girls? 

The third question is by all odds 
the most important. It is placed third 
only because the answer to it de- 
pends upon the answers to the other 





This is a condensation of a paper read at 
the 10th annual conference on reading at the 
University of Chicago. It will be published 


by the University of Chicago Press in a mono- 
graph entitled “Promoting Personal and Social 
Development Through Reading.” 
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two. I shall attempt to show that 
by their very nature the best school 
textbooks today can serve as the best 
means which the teacher has at her 
disposal for promoting pupil re- 
sponsibility, independence in learn 
ing and educational self reliance. 


TEACHERS IN PRINT 


Textbooks are made by teachers, 
most of them by highly competent 
teachers, who have had years of suc- 
cessful experience. What are these 
teachers trying to do when they 
make a textbook? The best and sim- 
plest answer is that they are trying 
to project themselves as expert teach- 
ers into the classrooms in which 
their books are to be used. The in- 
dividual author is doing everything 















possible to make his book as effec- 
tive and successful a teacher in print 
as it can be made. 

It would be more nearly accu- 
rate to say that he is trying to make 
his book an assistant to the teacher, 
lest someone assume that the text- 
book and the teacher are in any sense 
competitive or in conflict. Quite the 
contrary, the well designed textbook 
is attempting to do for the teacher 
in the classroom certain things that 
the teacher wants done, that she 
should not have to take the time to 
do herself and that can be done far 
better by written communication 
than by oral. 

The teacher expects the textbook, 
as her assistant in print, to present 
a carefully planned, cumulative or- 
ganization of the subject that is to 
be taught. It must present facts, 
develop skills, concepts and attitudes 
in the order in which they are 
needed, building one upon another. 
It must be an organization which 
leaves nothing to chance, which 
overlooks nothing that is essential 
to understanding. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 


It is not easy to make a textbook 
that attains such objectives. The 
job is essentially one of communica- 
tion of the most difficult and exact- 
ing sort. What are some of the 
problems of communication which 
textbook makers have? 

The first is undoubtedly vocabu- 
lary. Like the teacher of reading, 
the textbook maker must constantly 
ask himself: “Is this a word which 
the reader of this book would un- 
derstand if it were used in speaking 
to him? Has he the reading skill 
needed to associate the printed form 
of the word, which may be strange 
to him, with the spoken form which 
is familiar?” 

The conscientious author also 
worries about the difficulty of the 
concepts he is introducing. Toco 
many strange concepts introduced 
at too rapid a pace may make “hard- 
er reading” than a so-called “difh- 
cult vocabulary.” We have all seen 
material in mathematics or philoso- 
phy which is not easy for anyone 
to understand although it uses few 
words which are not within the 
understanding of first or second 
graders. We have also had experi 
ence with the encyclopedic type of 
text. No one of the ideas which it 
introduces may be particularly difh- 
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cult but it introduces so many ideas 
at so rapid a rate that the reader 
cannot possibly assimilate them. 

It should be evident from what 
has been said about vocabulary and 
the introduction of new concepts 
that the writer of textbooks must be 
concerned about the background of 
experience of those who read. He 
must ask himself, for instance, how 
much second grade children in the 
country are likely to know about 
such things as city skyscrapers and, 
conversely, how much second grade 
children in the city are likely to 
know about such things as silos. It 
is only by a sure and sharp defini- 
tion of his audience and an appre- 
ciation of the extent and variety of 
its background of experience that 
the textbook maker can exercise vo- 
cabulary control and can gauge the 
relative difficulty of concepts. 


PICTURES ADD TO EFFECTIVENESS 


We can do much to increase the 
effectiveness with which textbooks 
communicate by improving the vis- 
ual aids with which they are pro- 
vided. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when no one gave serious thought 
to the illustration of a new textbook 
until after the manuscript had been 
completed. Then someone in the 
publisher’s office was directed to 
choose some pictures and to spend 
enough money on art work and en- 
graving to make the book appear 
no less attractive than its competi- 
tors. During this process the author 
might not have been consulted at all. 

Now the publisher is calling on 
his authors to recognize illustration 
and correlation of pictures with text 
as one of the most important aspects 
of the teaching job which they are 
trying to do. If, as an expert teach- 
er, an author would use illustrations 
in his oral teaching, then he should 
use equally effective illustrations 
when he teaches through the me- 
dium of the textbook. In fact, the 
author’s preparation of the manu- 
script is not considered to be com- 
plete until he has specified in detail 
the illustrations needed to supple- 
ment the text. 

And now for the fundamental 
question: In what way can the best 
of our textbooks today make a 
significant contribution to the pupil’s 
personal development? 

By their very nature textbooks can 
serve as the best means which the 
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teacher has at her disposal for con- 
vincing her pupils through their own 
experience that there is much which 
they can and must learn independ- 
ently of the teacher. The best text- 
books offer in themselves an experi- 
ence in independent learning. To 
the extent that they are successful 
in giving the pupil a sense of re- 
sponsibility for his own learning 
they help to combat the all too prev- 
alent notion of school children that 
they can learn only what the teacher 
teaches them, that without a teacher 
no learning is possible. 

Our best textbooks can contribute 
to the personal development of boys 
and girls in many ways. None of 
them is more fundamental, how- 
ever, than the way in which it builds 
pupil responsibility, serves as an 
experience in independent learning 
and develops educational self reliance. 

By itself, however, the textbook 
is helpless. It can make no really 
significant contribution to the per- 
sonal development of pupils unless 
it is given a chance to do so. It can 
be successful only if it is recog- 
nized for what it undertakes to be, 
only if the teacher accepts it and 
uses it as her principal teaching 
assistant. 

This point is stressed with justi- 
fication. There is plenty of evidence 
that teachers are not encouraged to 
make such use of basal textbooks. 
In fact, there is evidence that teach- 
ers are encouraged to feel shame or 
actual guilt for using textbooks. In 
our general literature the textbook 
is represented as a dull thing to be 
tolerated at best and escaped from 
as often as possible. 

Our professional literature is full 
of derogatory references to the text- 
book, full of implications that the 
use of textbooks stamps a teacher 
as reactionary. Few of our profes- 


sional textbooks or courses in teach-- 


ing methods recognize the fact that 
the textbook has become established 
as an essential tool of instruction in 
more than 90 per cent of the public 
schools of this country. How many 
of them try to determine what the 


textbook can do better than the 
teacher herself and how the textbook 
can free the teacher to do better the 
thousand and one things which she 
alone can do? 

There is hardly a course in the 
teaching of school subjects which 
does not give generous space to tests, 
measurements and visual aids. There 
are, in fact, numerous independent 
courses concerned solely with these 
implements of teaching. As a result 
of such courses and of extended re- 
search, the construction and use of 
tests and visual aids are being con- 
stantly refined and improved. 

Have textbooks reached such a 
state of perfection that they are not 
in need of similar attention? Are 
they, on the other hand, so mis- 
guided in their objectives, so far off 
the track, that they are beyond re- 
demption ? 

In this period of crisis in educa- 
tion when the schools are staffed 
with too many inadequately trained 
teachers, when there are too few 
teachers of any sort, when classes 
are larger and the teacher’s load is 
heavier than ever before, we have a 
responsibility for discovering ways in 
which the textbook can make its 
maximum contribution to the work 
of the teacher. 


IF OBJECTIVES ARE SOUND 


If textbooks are inherently bad 
and their objectives wrong, the 
sooner we know it the better. If, 
on the other hand, their objectives 
are sound, let us encourage teachers 
to understand those objectives and 
to use the books as the kind of class- 
room aid which they are intended to 
be. Give the books the study and 
consideration they deserve, in re- 
search, in methods courses, in the 
professional literature. 

For the guidance of those who 
write and edit them, define the func- 
tion of the textbook as clearly as 
possible. Analyze and specify the 
proper relation between the job of 
the textbook and the job of the 
teacher. The books can and should 
be made so that teachers use them, 
not in fear of being called reaction- 
ary, but with pride, confidence and 
enthusiasm, as one of their most 
needed tools of instruction. Then 
and only then can we expect the 
textbook to make the contribution 
it is potentially capable of making 
to the personal development of 
school children. 
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Superintendents 


J. Lloyd Trump, 
superintendent of 
secondary schools at 
Waukegan, Ill., has 
resigned to accept a 
position at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
where he will have 
joint responsibilities 
to the college of ed- 
ucation and the 
council on teacher education. Clarence 
E. Prichard, high school principal, suc- 


ceeds Mr. Trump. 





Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
Chicago schools, has been named a mem- 
ber of the national commission to rep- 
resent this country in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


Garland B. Russell, superintendent at 
Dracut, Mass., has been elected super- 
intendent at Westboro, Mass., replacing 
J. Harding Armstrong, retired. Paul 
Phaneuf, commander of the naval re 
serve battalion at Lowell, has been 
elected superintendent at Dracut. 


Payne Templeton, superintendent at 
Helena, Mont., has resigned to accept 
an educational position with the A.M.G. 
in Stuttgart, Germany. E. H. Fellbaum, 
principal of Helena High School, re 
places him as superintendent. 


Earl L. Miller, superintendent at Ire- 
ton, Towa, has been appointed to the 
same position at Manson, Iowa, succeed- 
ing Karl Gaylord who resigned to ac 
cept a position in Seattle, Wash. 


Hugh S. Bonar, formerly superin 
tendent at Manitowoc, Wis., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Joliet 
Township High School, Joliet, IIl., suc 
ceding Donald E. Sharp who resigned. 


Orville P. Hurdle is the new super 
intendent of schools for district 91-C at 
Daltonj-Neb. He has had fifteen years’ 
experitnce as a superintendent in Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Wyoming. 


Henry A. Lucas, superintendent, suc- 
cessively, at Eufaula, Weleetka and 
Boynton, Okla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Wagoner, Okla. 
He succeeds J. C. Hammond who re- 
signed after seven years’ service. 


Principals 


Elizabeth Anderson of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been named principal of St. Helens 
Hall High School at Portland, Ore. 
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Yanee\N THE NEWS 


C. H. Wadley, principal of Fairview 
Junior High School at Memphis, Tenn., 
is the new principal of South Side High 
School. 


L. W. Ruise, dean of boys and acting 
principal of Libbey High School, Toledo, 


Ohio, has been appointed principal. 


Joseph D. Moore is the new principal 
of Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, 
Pa., succeeding Dr. E. Carlton Abbott. 


Vernon H. W. Dessenberger, special 
education supervisor of Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Pottstown Junior 
High School, Pottstown, Pa., succeeding 

g g 
Russell E. Klinger who goes to Trenton, 

ge! BO ; 

N. J., as head of the social science de- 
partment in the Senior High School. 


R. D. Lauderdale, principal of Mac- 
Arthur Junior High School at Beau- 
mont, Tex., has been named supervisor 
of curriculum in the South Park school 
district. 


Arthur E. Harris, principal of East 
High School Annex, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been appointed principal of Bright- 
ton High School, succeeding Gordon F. 
Allen, resigned. 


Loren Chastain, principal of Colum- 
bus High School, Columbus, Ind., has 
been made principal of Central High 
School at Muncie, Ind. He replaces 
Earl Peckinpaugh who has been trans- 
ferred to a new position with the Muncie 
schools. 


Spencer Rice, high school principal at 
Spartanburg, S. C., is back at his desk 
after fourteen months of ‘graduate study 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he completed requirements 
for a doctor’s degree in education and 
qualified for the professional diploma 
in secondary school administration which 
will be awarded in November. 


John E. Dwyer, principal of School 
No. 20 at Newark, N. J., has been 
named principal of George Washington 
Junior High School and elementary 
school in that city. Lehman C. Shugart, 
science supervisor, has been made prin- 
cipal of Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
and elementary schools. 


W. A. Bragg has been appointed 
principal of the high ‘school at Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., succeeding W. Ken- 
neth Vandell who has gone into the 
dairy business in Virginia. 


Eric Groezinger has been named su- 
pervising principal of schools at River- 















side, N. J. He was formerly supervisor 
of Pemberton township’s schools. 


B. L. Frick who has been with the 
Ninety Six High School at Ninety Six, 
S. C., has accepted the principalship of 
the Union High School at Newberry, 
Ss. C. 

Merrill F. Fairheller, principal of 
Salem High School, Salem, N. J., was 
elected supervising principal of schools 
at Highbridge, N. J., succeeding Rus- 
sell Woglom who resigned after serving 
for nineteen years. 


Newell B. Rice, teacher in the schools 
of Columbia City, Ind., for the last 
nineteen years, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the West Ward and McLallen 
schools, succeeding John V. Mathews 
who resigned to accept a post in the 
school system at Griffith, Ind. 


Merton A. Blanchard Jr. of Oneonta, 
N. Y., has been appointed principal of 
East Nassau Central School, Rensselaer 
County, New York, his first teaching 
position. He has had five years of 
army service, having been discharged 
with the rank of captain. 


Frederick E. Green, high school prin 
cipal at Manchester, Iowa, has been 
made principal of Hope High School, 
Hope, Ind., succeeding Maridieth B. 
Little who has retired from teaching. 


Lew Wallace Hannen, principal of 
Chester Central School at Chester, 
W. Va., has been appointed principal of 
Carr Junior High School at Durham, 
N.C. Mr. Hannen had been previously 
scheduled to direct a curriculum revision 
program this fall at Kingsport, Tenn., 
but was released to accept the new posi- 
tion at Durham. 


T. R. Ehrhorn, principal of the high 
school at Arlington Heights, Ill., has 
been elected principal of Rochester Sen- 
ior High School, Rochester, .Minn., 
succeeding M. W. Stout who has become 
principal of the University High School 
in Minneapolis. 


Fred Langford, teacher in the schools 
of Lincoln County, Tennessee, for the 
last fifteen years and high school prin- 
cipal at Flintville, has accepted a new 
position as principal of Franklin County 
Central High School at Winchester, 
Tenn. 


Robert Martin, Maysville, Ky., has 
resigned as principal of Woodleigh High 
School to become principal of Lee 
County High School at Beattyville, Ky. 

(Continued on Page 104.) 
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WHEN PUPILS RATE THEIR 


RATING SCALES HAVE BEEN CONDEMNED 
by many teachers as “instruments 
of the devil.” Any rating or evalua- 
tive device must by necessity meas- 
ure the personality of the teacher, 
and teaching and personality are so 
closely interwoven that any criticism 
of the one is bound to reflect upon 
the other. 

Few persons enjoy personal criti- 
cism, even if it is intended to be 
helpful and constructive. A rasping 
voice, an offensive breath, a dis- 
agreeable body odor may be unde- 
sirable characteristics but one’s best 
friend hesitates to call attention to 
them. Many an otherwise excellent 
teacher, possessed of innumerable 
fine traits and technics, may often 
fail miserably because of a single 
personal defect which, if understood 
by her, might be corrected. 


LEARNING THE HARD WAY 

Early diagnosis of personal defi- 
ciencies through some evaluative de- 
vice would doubtless be distasteful, 
even painful, at the moment, yet 
it would be beneficial. We often 
have to learn through experience 
only—the hard way. 

Any good workman seeks hon- 
estly to improve himself. Improve- 
ment must begin by an honest ap- 
praisal of one’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. The problem arises as to 
who shall make such impersonal 
appraisal. Ideally, it should be done 
by someone who knows the person 
from day long observation and con- 
tact. Who else but the pupils could 
better qualify for making an effec- 
tive teacher rating? 

Objection will at once be made 
that appraisals by pupils will result 
in teachers currying the favor of 
their pupils. One might well coun- 
ter with the reply that winning co- 
operation and respect from pupils 
is the primary task of a teacher. It 
is under such circumstance that real 
learning begins. 

To identify a teacher's efforts to 
win cooperation and respect as “cur- 
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Principal, Jefferson School, Racine, Wis. 


rying favor” is a misnomer. Affecta- 
tion, the showing of favoritism and 
fawning are readily detectable even 
by young children, and all such 
teacher attempts tend to be self 
correcting. Enthusiastic approval 
from pupils is a coveted and valu- 
able classroom asset. Pupils need 
not hate a teacher to respect her 
authority and position. A few teach- 
ers still seem to labor under the 
painful delusion that they must gain 
respect in this way. Nor is the ac- 
cusation well founded that poor or 
failing pupils are more prone to 
dislike a teacher than are those 
whose standing is good or superior. 

Pupil ratings are in keeping with 
other democratic procedures in a 
classroom. The family doctor, den- 
tist or plumber must by necessity 
please the majority of his clientele. 
Is the disliked teacher any more 
exempt? 

Pupil ratings, unlike other types, 
seem best able to meet the major 
objective of a rating, namely, to 
stimulate the teacher toward self im- 
provement. Furthermore, pupil rat- 
ings have an element of personal 
privacy not found in ratings made 
by the principal or supervisor for 
ultimate consumption by the super- 
intendent or school board. 


TEACHERS’ REACTIONS VARY 


Unfavorable reactions arrived at 
independently by too many pupils 
indicate the presence of a serious 
fault that might best be aired pri- 
vately as far as the teacher is con- 
cerned. A fair minded teacher will 
be less prone to shrug off as incon- 
sequential too many unfavorable re- 
actions to her personality or proce- 
dures, whereas a single reaction from 
a principal or supervisor might more 
readily be dismissed as an error or 
a biased opinion. Pupil ratings made 
by upper grade elementary children 
would appear somewhat less valid 
than those made’ by more mature 
pupils; they are not entirely with- 
out some degree of merit, however. 


TEACHERS 


When teachers appreciate the po- 
tential value of a pupil rating as one 
device in an overall evaluation 
scheme they will be less prone to 
oppose it. Average teachers ought 
to benefit from it greatly. Excellent 
teachers will benefit somewhat. 
Smug teachers will be unlikely to 
benefit at all since they are of the 
type that seldom improves anyway. 

The type of scale prepared for 
soliciting pupil opinion will depend 
upon circumstances. Doubtless, it is 
wise for the teacher to create her 
own prepared form. Several years 
ago I was greatly stimulated as a 
junior high school teacher by a bit 
of personal research in this direction. 
The form used is included here in 


the hope that it may be suggestive 
and helpful. 


MUST BE ANONYMOUS 


A brief check list was prepared 
and mimeographed for pupils to use 
in registering their attitudes toward 
their course and their teacher. No 
name or handwriting by which a 
pupil might be identified was to ap- 
pear upon the blanks. Assurance 
was given that replies were conf- 
dential and anonymous and had no 
bearing upon a mark earned for the 
semester. The need for frankness 
and sincerity in replies was empha- 
sized. The filled in check lists were 
picked up by pupils and shuffled 


before they were placed upon the 


- teacher’s desk. Tabulations of these 


unidentified responses were later 
made for approximately 165 ninth 
grade pupils in social science. 

A summary of all replies fur- 
nished revealing evidence of sins of 
omission and commission upon the 
part of the teacher. Suspected faults 
were measured in degree by fre- 
quency of their mention. Unsus- 
pected faults sometimes loomed as 
grievous errors in pupils’ eyes. 

This simple form is presented on 
the following page. 

For the teacher and for all pupils 
to come, such periodic inventories 














as the one described have a stimu- 
lative effect. Resolutions to rebuild 
and revise where necessary will 
carry over into the new term classes 


INVENTORY SHEET 
Boy... Girl 
Please mark an X before each ques- 


tion that would most fairly give your 
true opinion. Do not sign your name. 


Sex: 


1. | have enjoyed this course 
[] Very much 
[] More than any other 
[] A little 
[] Not at all 


2. The work has been 
) Harder than other courses 
C] Easier 
[] Average 


3. The assignments were 
[] Too short 
CL] Too long 
[] About right 


4. | feel that the effect toward making 
me a better person was 
[] Greater in this course than in other 
courses 
[] Less than in some other courses 
[] About the same 


5. The teacher's control of the class was 
[] Good 
C) Fair 
[] Poor 

6. The teacher permitted 
[] More freedom than other teachers 
[] Less freedom 
[] About the same as other teachers 


7. The requirements for written work were 
[] Too many 
[] Too little 
[) About right 


Education 


Section Q (EpucaTIon) OF THE 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will meet in 
Chicago December 29 and 30. 

A strong program has been ar- 
ranged for the section; there will be 
four independent meetings and one 
joint meeting with Section I (Psy- 
chology). 

The program of the first meeting 
on Monday morning will be on the 
relative importance of scientific re- 
search and social philosophy and 
will consider to what degree the 
worker in each field is responsible 
for knowing the outcomes of the 
work of those in other fields. 

Appearing on the program will be 
Prof. Herbert Fiegl, department of 
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with salutary results being produced. 


We look at ourselves fairly in a 
mirror to see that our outward ap- 
pearance is socially acceptable. It is 


. The tests given in this course were 
[] Too many 

[) Too few 

[] About right 


9. The explanations by the teacher were 
[] Well made 
[] Poorly made 
[] Average 


10. Debatable questions were usually 
[) Examined fairly from both sides 
C] Presented unfairly upon one side 


11. The course was planned 
CL] Well 


[] Poorly 
[] Average 


12. | was called upon to recite 
[] Too often 
[] Too little 
[] About right 


13. Character education was attempted as 
part of the course 
C] A great deal 
[] Very little 
[] Not at all 


14. | discussed problems brought up in 
this course with others 
[] A great deal 
[] Sometimes 
[] Not at all 


Lt 


15. The required written work encouraged 
me 


[] To do original, thoughtful work 
[] To copy from books 
[] To get my ideas from classmates 


or others 








just as important that we look 
squarely at ourselves to learn 
whether we are acceptable and sat- 
isfactory teachers. 









16. | have taken part in and enjoyed the 
class discussions 
[] Very much 
.] Some 
[] Not at all 


17. | sincerely feel that my marks in this 
course were 
C) Higher than | deserved 
[] Lower than | deserved 
[] About right 


18. | enjoyed talking with the teacher 
C] Very much 
C] A little 
LC] Not at all 


19. Cheating in this class was 
C] Worse than in other classes 
[] Less than in other classes 
[] About the same 


20. The teacher was often: (check only if 
true) 

Discourteous 

Unfair 

Unsympathetic 

Impatient 

Sarcastic 

Unfriendly 

Lacking in a sense of humor 

Careless about posture 

Careless about speech 

Careless about personal appearance 

Unkind 

Neglectful in correcting known mis- 

takes 

Guilty of showing favoritism 

Cross and ill tempered 

Too busy to give needed help 

Guilty of giving unreasonable pun- 

ishment 

Careless about personal habits 


O OOOO OOOOOoo00000 


Program at Science Meeting 


D. A. WORCESTER 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Nebraska 


the philosophy of science, University 
of Minnesota; Ralph Sawyer, dean 
of the graduate school, University of 
Michigan; V. T. Thayer, director of 
the Ethical Culture Schools, New 
York City, and Prof. B. Othanel 
Smith, University of Illinois. 

The joint session with Section I 
will be held Monday evening, at 
which time the vice presidential ad- 
dresses of Edna Heidbreder of Sec- 
tion I and Prof. W. A. Brownell of 
Section Q will be given. 

The Tuesday morning program 
will have to do with the merits of in- 
dividual and group research in edu- 
cation. Prof. Ralph Tyler of the 
University of Chicago will indicate 
the merits of group research; Prof. 








Douglas Scates of Duke University 
will discuss the advantages of in- 
dividual research, and Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison of the state education de- 
partment of New York will discuss 
the individual in group research. 
The Tuesday afternoon program 
will cover studies comparing the 
achievement of children in schools 
of the present time with those in 
schools of some years ago, and 
one or two other studies. Don Rogers 
of the Chicago public schools, Prof. 
Paul Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. S. A. Courtis, professor 
emeritus of education, University of 
Michigan, and Prof. D. A. Worces- 
ter of the University of Nebraska 
will be the speakers. 
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DETERMINING COST 
OF SALARY SCHEDULE 


CLAUDE J. DYKHOUSE 


Associate Professor of Education 
Southern Illinois Unversity, Carbondale 


‘THOUSANDS OF NEW SALARY SCHED- 
ules have been adopted during the 
past few years throughout the United 
States. While it is important to 
meet an emergency, it is just as 
important to know what the ultimate 
cost of a salary schedule will be and 
to determine whether the school 
district finances are capable of meet- 
ing the progressive increases in an- 
nual outlay over the normal life of 
a salary schedule. 

The real test of ability to meet the 
costs of a schedule comes during the 
years of a depression. When every- 
one has a job and money is easy, 
few questions are asked, but when 
many people are out of work and 
have to use their savings, then the 
amount of taxes becomes an im- 
portant issue. 

Up to the present time, it has 
been impossible for a school admin- 
istrator to determine the ultimate 
cost of a salary schedule. Recent 
research throws some light on the 
subject of future costs of a teachers’ 
salary schedule.* 

It is possible to predict easily what 
a given salary schedule will ulti- 
mately cost if the problem is ap- 
proached from an actuarial point of 
view. The annual costs of a teach- 
ers’ salary schedule depend upon: 
(1) the minimum and maximum 
salaries; (2) the annual increment; 
(3) the age of teachers at entrance, 
and (4) the rate of withdrawals. 


MINIMUMS AND MAXIMUMS 
Minimum and maximum salaries 
and the annual increments in any 
written salary schedule are deter- 
mined by the board of education of 
the school district. The ages at 
which teachers enter a given school 
district are usually known or may 
easily be determined from the rec- 
ords. It is necessary to keep separate 
records for men and for women 
teachers. The ages of entrance for 





*Predictability of Costs in Administering 
Position-Automatic-Merit Salary Schedule by 
Claude J. Dykhouse, unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan. 
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men and for women teachers vary. 


The withdrawals include all teach- 
ers leaving the school district during 
the year for any reason, including 
death, service retirement, disability 
retirement and all other causes. Sepa- 
rate withdrawal tables for men and 
women teachers are also essential. 
The withdrawal rate of women 
teachers is more than twice that of 
men, during a long period. More 
men die while teaching because they 
remain in service longer and possibly 
for other reasons. 

The survival rate for teachers at 
any age for one year may be deter- 
mined by adding all withdrawals at 
that age and subtracting from the 
number of teachers who started the 
school year. The number of teachers 
left at the end of any year may be 
easily determined by this method. 

A partial example of the develop- 
ment of this formula follows. 


This process is continued through 
the age of mandatory retirement, 
whatever that age may be. Teachers 
with ten years or more of service 
are merged into an “ultimate” dis- 
tribution by age only. 

It should be simple to work out 
service tables for either large, me- 
dium or small school districts. There 
are great variations in salary sched- 
ules of school districts of different 
sizes and in various locations 
throughout the United States. Once 
the service tables have been com- 
puted, it would be possible for a 
school administrator to figure the 
cost of a salary schedule in a short 
time, possibly in half an hour. 


EASY TO COMPUTE 


The cost to the school district in 
having teachers retire at the age of 
60, 65 or at the end of thirty years 
of service can be easily computed. 

This prediction formula gives the 
average cost of men and of women 
teachers working under a given 
salary schedule over a period of years. 
The theoretical costs as predicted 
by this formula were compared to 
the actual teaching costs over a pe- 
riod of twenty-three years in the city 
of Detroit. The predictions were 
accurate within 1.5 per cent. 








Salary: $2400 2600 2800 3000 3100 3200 3300 3400 3500 3600 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 
Age Number of Teachers: Attained 
Beginning Age 
21 4000 3984 3956 3914 3855 3776 3677 3562 3434 3297 30 








SCHOOLS A MEETING GROUND 


FRANK E. KARELSEN JR. 


Vice President of the Child Study Association 
of America, Member of Governing Board, Ethical 


Culture Schools; New York City 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-THREE LEAD 
ing American educators, psychia- 
trists, sociologists, social welfare 
workers, psychologists, religious lead- 
ers and race and family relations 
specialists give practically unani- 
mous support to the thesis that the 
public schools should serve to in- 
iegrate our American democracy.* 

Not only do these authorities estab 





*Human Relations: A Challenge to Our 
Public Schools, Karelsen, F. E., Jr., New York 
City, International Press, 1947. 


lish that human relations and public 
schools are inseparable, but they 
make it clear that it is essential to 
our democracy that our public school 
systems maintain within themselves 
a complete human relations pro- 
gram, because it is the school only 
that represents the integration and 
essence of all democratic elements, 
as opposed to the segmental -and 
individual approach of special 
groups outside the public school. 
The unanimity of these opinions 





indicates the need for the people of 
the United States to recognize and 
act upon the principles affirmed by 
these authorities in various fields. 

Their expression comes at a most 
strategic time in the current con- 
troversy over the part the teacher 
and the school should assume in race 
and human relations. The New 
York Times on Nov. 24, 1946, re- 
ported as follows: 

“Asserting that there is consider- 
able doubt as to how far a school 
can serve human relations in areas 
outside of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, Dean William F. Rus- 
sell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, protested against the be- 
lief that textbooks and ‘pious talk’ 
offer a solution for racial tensions. 

“He declared that there is too 
much ‘hoop-la about what textbooks 
say about some races and about what 
some teachers may say about a race 
or religion.” 

A letter was written to outstand- 
ing leaders in the fields mentioned 
to elicit their opinion as to how 
school and teacher might better 
serve in improving race and human 
relations in our present society. 


PLACE OF SCHOOLS DESCRIBED 


The role of the public school as 
an integrating force in American 
democracy was described and the 
broad underlying philosophy of 
many of the opinions expressed by 
the contributors was _ succinctly 
stated by Horace L. Friess, professor 
of philosophy at Columbia. 

“The public schools are one of the 
few institutions that can serve as 


general integrating agencies for 
American democracy. The variety 
in the elements composing our 


democracy carries the promise of un- 
usual strength and richness but also 
underlies the crucial importance of 
developing such integrating institu 
tions to maximum effectiveness. 


FOR SOLVING COMMON PROBLEMS 
“The schools will only achieve 
that effectiveness as children, teach- 
ers and parents and also community 
groups have confidence in them as 
a fair and hospitable meeting ground 
on which to deal with common, 
vital problems of our life together. 
“To limit this rdle of the schools 
is in effect to transfer authority and 
direction within the community to 
other agencies that are more partisan 
and less representative and often 
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harmful to democracy. "To define 
the function of the schools as teach- 
ing the three R’s is virtually a be- 








trayal of our democracy by default 
through weakening the potentiality 
of one of its most vital organs.” 





LESSONS FROM THE ARMY 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


‘THE ARMED SERVICES OPERATED VARIED 
and popular voluntary off-duty edu- 
cational programs, including library 
services, correspondence instruction, 
discussion groups and news distri- 
bution. Army post-hostilities schools 
and universities were operated both 
in Europe and in the Orient. 

Much was learned and demon- 
strated about conducting large scale 
voluntary adult education programs, 
and there is good reason to hope 
that the present generation will see 
a comparable expansion of these 
types of activities in civil life.* 

There are some general lessons 
for American educational finance 
and administration in the army serv- 
ices program. No military training 
installation in time of war ever suf- 
fered long for lack of financial re- 
sources. If the training was not uni- 
formly good, the cause was not lack 
of money. 

However, we have thousands of 
local school districts scattered about 
this broad land in which the funds 
available from local and all other 
sources do not add up to enough to 
operate any kind of good modern 
school. In the academic year of 
1939-40, there were 1,176,000. chil- 
dren in the United States attending 
schools where the entire operating 
cost of a classroom, including teach- 
er’s salary and all other expenses, 
was less than $500 a year. 

No one wants the schools of 
America to be supported and con- 
trolled exclusively by the national 
government, as the armed services 
necessarily were and are. But there 
is another way to borrow from the 
armed services the essential idea 
that the training of citizens shall not 
suffer because they live in a place 
where there are not sufficient local 
resources to support and operate 


*Houle, C. O., and Others: The Armed 
Services and Adult Education, Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1947 
Pp. approx. 250, cloth. 





a satisfactory training installation. 

We can have the benefit of na- 
tional support without the menace 
of centralized national administra- 
tion. Federal aid to the states fer 
general educational purposes is the 
answer and the fact is blazoned to- 
day in headlines and on editorial 
pages. Thus approaches a logical and 
necessary step in the progress of in- 
tergovernmental cooperation, the key 
to many problems in the latter day 
evolution of our federal system of 
representative government in the 
United States. 

Let the states control education 
and delegate much authority to ap- 
propriate local units. Let the fed- 
eral government enter the picture as 
a financial partner only, on a scale 
commensurate with the necessities 
of the times. The precedents run 
back a century and a half, as all who 
are familiar with American history 
well know. 


REDISTRICTING IS NEEDED 


A second overall administrative 
reform lies in the laps of the states. 
If wartime armed services training 
had been conducted in and by more 
than 100,000 independent school dis- 
tricts, a large percentage of them 
much too small for the purpose, it 
certainly would have been a failure. 
If the map of school districts in the 
United States were redrawn in such 
a way that every district would be 
large enough to furnish the pupils 
and the facilities of a complete mod- 
ern school system through the four- 
teenth grade, there might be 5000 
school districts in the nation, one 
for each 20 that now exist. 

Considerable progress is being 
made but the fact is sometimes ob- 
scured that any state legislature has 
the unquestioned power and respon- 
sibility of creating and abolishing 
school districts in the interests of a 
satisfactory and adequate school 
system throughout the state. . 
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 Desk-carving should bea lost art 


Even if freehand: work with a jackknife isn’t’ 
a lost art, it should be. For desk-carving was a 
symptom of boredom—and today’s teaching 
methods are geared to take boredom out of the 
classroom. Designing school furniture with 
the flexibility to meet the needs of modern 
programs is a major objective with us. 


ae how WN. 9S panned 


PRESIDENT 


STUDY-TOP CHAIR UNIT S 501 STBR 


@ Correct relation of seat to study top permanently assured 


@ Light, but rugged 


@ Specially designed tubular bookrack 








































Thanks to Heywood- 
Wakefield welded tubular 
steel construction, this unit 
is light enough to be easily 
moved as activity or study 
groupings change with the 
day’s program. Yet its one- 
piece construction encour- 
ages good posture at all 
times. Tubular elements are 
finished in durable enamel, 
and glides of special de- 
sign permit smooth move- 
ment without scratching —_— 
the floor. Bookrack may be ' aes $ 
omitted if desired. Write t —— 

today for our illustrated 
booklet showing other 
available pieces. Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture 
Division, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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MORE THAN FOOD 


IRENE B. SHEPPARD. 


Helping Teacher for Department of Education 
Burlington County, Burlington, N. J. 


IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATION- 
ships, it is agreed that the school 
should render whatever services it can 
in the fields of health, family living, 


social understanding and compe- 
tence. The school lunch is one such 
service. 


For many years the school lunch 
program in Burlington County, New 
Jersey, has been a part of the total 
educational program of the schools 
and through it children are learning 
to live together. 

The lunchrooms in most of these 
schools are attractive and the lunches 
are nutritious and appetizing. Chil- 
dren seated at the tables converse 


quietly with the teachers and one 
another. The pupil waiters and 
waitresses, after washing their hands, 
set the tables and serve the food. 
For a daily cost of 15 cents a well 
balanced, nourishing lunch is pro- 
vided. 

Menus are planned in advance 
and sent home. This offers mothers 
an opportunity to plan the evening 
meal so that the food the child has 
had at noon will not be duplicated at 
home on the same day. Typical 
menus, with each of which milk 
and whole wheat bread, butter or 


fortified oleomargarine are served, 
are presented in the next’ column. 





Teachers take turns sitting with pupils at small tables. 






MENUS 


TYPICAL 


Cream of tomato soup 
Molded vegetable salad with cottage 
cheese or sliced cheese 
Stewed apples with custard sauce 


Beef stew (potatoes, carrots, onions) 
Coleslaw 


Rice pudding with raisins 


Creole of lima beans 
Shredded carrot and cabbage salad 
Fruit cup (1% fresh, % canned) 


Corn and potato chowder 
Raw chopped spinach and hard cooked 
egg salad 
Gingerbread with applesauce 


Codfish cakes, tomato sauce 
Carrot and turnip sticks 


Apple brown Betty 


The principal in each school is 
responsible for the development of 
a well organized school lunch hour. 
She also manages the finances and 
keeps the records. 

Pupils with the guidance of an 
upper grade teacher, who is usually 
the principal, plan and operate the 
lunchroom. They distribute the 
tickets used in the morning for the 
ordering of lunches and for the 
checking of those served. Tickets 
are given to the needy children for 
free lunches. 


HEAD WAITERS AND AIDES 

Head waiters or waitresses are 
selected by the children of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, who also 
divide into two groups called “aides” 
to serve their fellow pupils during 
alternate weeks. The head waiters 
or. waitresses have the responsibility 
of seeing that the aides serve cor- 
rectly. A part of a letter from a 
lunchroom record book explains the 
work of the aides: 

“First, we shall tell you how to 
set our tables. We put the plates 
on the table, then we put a napkin 
on the left side of the plate. The 
glass is put at the upper right hand 
side. Every child has a plate and a 
glass. The glass is used for water 


or milk. The fork is placed on the 
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Easy to take and easy to make are these smooth flavorful 
gelatine desserts, attractive and tasty puddings and pie fill- 
ings. Styled for quantity serving, they look good, taste good, 
and, just as important, they stay good. That’s because we 
use generously only the finest ingredients. It means added 
economy for you on top of the original low cost per serving. 
The six delicious true fruit flavors of Sexton gelatine desserts 
give you an excellent variety. 





i SEXTON & CO. 1947 Good oor jot pleased guests 





IDEAL FOR: Lunch Counters - Drive-ins 
Coffee Shops - Institutions - Hotels . Taverns 
Drug Stores - Private Clubs . Restaurants 
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COUNTER KITCHEN! 


Custom-Matched Beauty Blended with 
World-Famous Hotpoint Superiority 


OUNTER KITCHEN — postwar engineering miracle by 
Hotpoint — overnight has been acclaimed “‘the greatest 
achievement in counter appliance history.” By plane, train 
and wire...the enthusiastic reception of food-service opera- 
3° GRIDDLE M tors everywhere has already skyrocketed this astounding new 
; line into first position in major markets from coast to coast. 






























reneats to 400"! 
5! Exclusive 


sq. in. of U World’s First Matched Counter Line 

. Yes, today it’s heree—COUNTER KITCHEN —the wor!d’s 
first planned-line of style-matched counter equipment. All 
five appliances are identical in size—all are finished in the 
same lustrous, non-tarnishing chrome. Fitted together with 
accessory banking strips, the over-all appearance is that of a 
single, custom-built device. 


Space-Saving Efficiency 


Now you can prepare better food... with greater speed... 
for more people...at record-shattering profit...in less space. 
From end to end, a complete COUNTER KITCHEN meas- 
ures only 7's feet. 

COUNTER KITCHEN may include any or all appliances 
in this great new line. For immediate profits, order the units 
you need today... and expand your COUNTER KITCHEN 
as the need warrants. Write today for copy of booklet “Good 
Food in Short Order — by Hotpoint.” 


5. WAFFLE BAKER Model HY 1 

jusive BATTER - BRAIN makes 
ate baking almost completely 
automatic. Patented SHAKE - OUT 
handle eliminates excessive 
sticking. Rated wattage: 1.65 kw. 








HOTPOINT INC. I A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
World’s Oldest, Largest and Foremost Manufacturer of Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment 
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left and the spoon is placed on the 
right of the plate. 

“Second, we serve from the left 
and take from the right. When we 
serve milk or water we serve from 
the right. 

“When we clear our tables, we 
put the glasses on a tray so that we 
will not break them. We also pile 
the plates on a tray on the serving 
table and take them over to the 
counter. We do not help with the 
dishes; our matron does them.” 

To prevent children from being 
out of their classrooms for any length 
of time, the school plans for the 
older pupils, both girls and boys, to 
set the tables with the guidance of 
the teacher and head waiter or wait- 
ress after the midmorning lunch of 
fruit, which is eaten in the lunch- 
room. 

At about 11:20, when the little folk 
have lunch, it takes a committee of 
older children only a short time to 
serve the hot dish, salad and milk. 
The committee members then go 
back to their rooms: At about 11:50 
a committee from the fifth and sixth 
grades removes the dishes and serves 
dessert. The procedure allows time 
for the washing of dishes needed for 
the second lunch period and helps 
the matrons who can start washing 
dishes while children are eating the 
dessert. 


PUPILS SET OWN STANDARDS 


There are different ways of or- 
ganizing and improving the lunch 
hour. Constant evaluation and pu- 
pil cooperation are required. The 
program should succeed if the chil- 
dren set up their own standards, 
simple though they may be, even 
if the need must be pointed out by 
the teacher. 

Every Friday the children meet 
with the teacher, who is usually the 
principal, the nurse and the lunch- 
room matron to plan the menus. 
They take into consideration: (1) 
the provision of one third of each 
child’s daily food needs; (2) the sup- 
plies on hand; (3) foods that are 
cheap and plentiful at the time; (4) 
color combinations; (5) good food 
combinations; (6) variety in menus, 
with a new dish tried occasionally; 
(7) the serving of a raw vegetable 
at least three times each week. (Fruit 
or fruit juice is served daily at the 
midmorning lunch in the lunch- 
room.) 

When the weekly menus are com- 
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pleted, a copy is taken to the inter- 
mediate room where the pupils are 
waiting to contribute their share in 
creating greater interest in the food 
that has been planned. It is the job 
of anyone in this room, and this is 
voluntary, to see what original ideas 
he may have for posters or art work 
to publicize the menus. If posters 
are decided upon, one or more of 
them are put up in a conspicuous 
place. Weekly, the best chart or 
poster is selected for the school’s 
yearly record book. 

The primary children have a part, 
too. They furnish pictures of foods 
cut from old magazines. This has 
helped them to learn to like new 


foods. 


OCCASIONAL DINNERS SERVED 


’ The children who plan the menus 
call themselves the Menu Club and 
give occasional dinners for their 
group or parents. In one school, for 
example, they served 115 platters. 
Their receipts were $50.17; expenses, 
$21.92, with a profit of $28.25. The 
children provided an excellent and 
tempting meal. The tables were 
attractively arranged and decorated. 
The quiet and efficient manner in 
which guests were served demon. 
strated that the children had mas- 
tered many points of table etiquet'e. 

This dinner was the climax of the 
club’s work in menu planning and 
lunchroom serving. A complete rec- 
ord was kept of the affair which 
included numerous additional points 
of table etiquette the members had 
learned while planning the dinner. 

Teachers usually take turns sitting 
with the children at small tables in 
the lunchroom. Opportunities are 
provided for the development of 
important habits of cleanliness, quiet 
and leisurely orderliness. The appre- 
ciation of simple but artistic tab'e 


decorations is developed. Attractive. 


pictures, painted by the children and 
hung on the walls of the lunchroom, 
help to make it cheery and inviting. 
The lunch hour is one of the most 
important teaching periods of the 
day. 

The teacher, too, benefits from the 
relaxation afforded by a well ordered 
lunch with a small group without 
having to rise in anger or exhaustion 
to quiet the increasing clamor of 
voices. 

The school nurse acts as a con- 
sultant on matters pertaining to nu- 
trition, visits the classroom to discuss 


food values and food selection, aids 
the teacher by suggesting or supply- 
ing scientifically correct reference 
materials. During her visits to the 
home, she interprets to the mother 
the policy of the school in relation 
to the school lunch and enlists her 
cooperation. She also sees that fa- 
cilities are provided for handwashing 
before eating and a rest period after 
eating. 

The board of education shares in 
the school lunch program by making 
it available as a real teaching service 
for all children. The proceeds from 
the daily lunch are used to pay for 
food and replacements, any excess 
being turned back to the board of 
education. 

Parent-teacher association members 
help the school lunch program by 
canning and_ storing food. The 
county lunchroom committee of the 
County Council serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to all lunchrooms. 
Each year the council sponsors a 
lunchroom tour, planned in coopera- 
tion with the school authorities and 
a nutrition specialist, for members 
of parent-teacher groups and boards 
of education, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, nurses, lunchroom matrons 
and others. 

These tours provide an oppor- 
tunity for observing the various 
lunchrooms in operation. Whenever 
possible, lunch is served at the last 
school visited. 


REST PERIOD AFTER LUNCH 


Many authorities agree that at 
least half an hour of mental and 
physical relaxation should follow 
each meal. For this reason the cus- 
tomary noon play period is post- 
poned until afternoon, the following 
schedule being used: 10 minutes for 
hand washing before lunch; 20 min- 
utes at the table; at least 30 minutes 
for rest or relaxation after lunch. 

For small children longer rest 
periods are planned in many schools. 
The Elementary School Bulletin No. 
8 suggests that the best time for the 
rest period is right after lunch and 
advises that the children be given 
an opportunity to sleep while they 
are resting. Cots should be provided 
and numbered so that each child 
uses the same cot all year. Each 
cot is covered with a sheet and 
blanket, provided and laundered by 
the school. Sheets and blankets are 
kept in individual lockers or in 


paper shopping bags. 
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Do 
hinder the development of the school 
program? The answer to this ques- 
tion may be found in the degree to 
which their meetings are well con 
ceived and carried out. 

A good club program is a boon to 
the pupil activity calendar; a weak 
or aimless program is the bane of a 
schoolman’s life. But, in either case, 
there isn’t much choice in the matter, 


ScHOOL cLuUBs! THEY HELP OR 


for boys and girls are gregarious and 
go right ahead holding club meet- 
ings. If their meetings have no edu 


cational significance, they tend to be 


vis 
“socials” and “entertainments” and 
frequently include secret initiations 


and noisy demonstrations. 


A MEANS OF LEARNING 


Belonging tends to become the 
most important aspect of club life. 
On the other hand, club meetings 
can be among the most exciting and 
productive learning adventures of 
the school. 

Whose responsibility is it to bring 
this about? Traditionally, the fac- 
ulty sponsors have been held admin- 
istratively responsible. Practically, 
the meetings are planned * by pupil 
program chairmen. And this is quite 
proper. Adult leaders can do little 
more than suggest and recommend; 
otherwise the program is a faculty 
rather than a pupil one. It would 
seem prudent, therefore, to give some 
special administrative attention to 
the improvement of program chair- 
men. Some device by which admin- 
istrators may provide helps on pro- 
gram technics, materials and content 
is indicated. 

One of the most recent suggestions 
has come from the Film Council of 
America. This is an organization 
of seven national associations to 
foster and promote the production, 
distribution and use of the informa- 
tional film mediums for the general 
welfare of all peoples. The constitu- 
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WHAT A STUDENT FILM COUNCIL CAN DO 
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? 
p53 Se 
et, ys 
ent members are: the American 


Library Asscciation, Educational 
Film Library Association, National 
University Extension Association, 
National Education Asscciation, Na- 
tional Association of Visual Educa- 
tion Dealers, Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association and the Visual 
Equipment Manufacturers Council. 

The Film Council of America 
asks: why not the schoo! 
library or the audio-visual aids center 
sponsor a student film council? Since 
most weak clubs are characterized by 
poor programs at meetings, it 1s more 
than likely that a few films, in lieu 
of a parade of speeches, will improve 
the situation. The purely social club 
presents more of a problem, but even 
here it is a good bet that films can 
be a bridge leading to more desirable 
informational meetings. 

A student film council may be pat- 
terned after the local film council, 
an afhliate of the Film Council of 
America. By this pattern, all pro- 
gram chairmen automatically _be- 
come members of the council and 
meet with the pupils and faculty 
which has special knowledge as to 
the availability and use of audio- 
visual materials. Included in the 
latter group are members of the pro- 
jectionist club, the audio-visual co- 
ordinator, the librarian or other fac- 
ulty member and the local visual 
education dealer. 

The problems of the program 
chairmen become the problems of 
the student film council. Solving 


have 


them will, to a large extent, solve the 
general problem of weak or harass- 
ing clubs. 


Department 













Here are a few of the problems 
that may be brought by pupils to one 
of the first film counc'l meetings: (1) 
What are some good films that we 
can show on the topics of our club 
programs? (2) Where can we get 
them? (3) How can we get them? 
(4) What will they cost? (5) How 
will we show them? 

Other problems may need to be 
prompted by the Lbrarian or other 
faculty sponsor, such as: (1) Why is 
it a good idea to use films? (2) What 
club purposes will films help to 
achieve? (3) How can we get the 
most out of a film? (4) How can we 
be sure that all of us have a chance 
to use a good film while it is in 
town? (5) How can we be sure that 
we shall see films on both sides of 
controversial matters? 

To assure a successful student film 
council, the school library or audio- 
visual center needs to do many defi- 
nite things. It must, first, give a 
home to the council. In order to do 
this, it should provide a place to meet 
and a reference shelf or corner for 
basic catalogs, periodicals, books and 
pamphlets. The library should then 
provide such services as making fa- 
cilities available for the preview of 
films, ordering films from the major 
depositories and making any school- 
owned films available to council 
members for use in their programs. 


COUNSEL FROM LIBRARIAN 


A third, and most important re- 
sponsibility of the librarian to the 
student film council, is that of leader- 
ship. It is most likely that the pro- 
gram chairmen, once organized into 
a film council, will simply multiply 
the club woes of the administrator 
unless they have the benefit of timely 
counsel from the librarian. The 
tempting pitfall of selection—the en- 
tertainment film — is not easily 
avoided; poor projection at club 
meetings may easily assume epi- 
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No ‘“‘Teacher’s Assistant’ 
Carries Finer References! 


i”, 


The famous teachers of classical Greece 
carried their textbooks in their heads 
and taught only a handful of wealthy 
youths. Today's teacher, working in 
the American tradition, often must 
instruct hundreds in the course of a day. 


And now, with the highest enrollments in 
history, there are more and larger classes 
than ever before. 

Yet under even these trying conditions, 
teaching loads can be lightened and instruc- 
tion speeded . . . with the assistance of 
Filmosound. It is the key to the successful 
audio-visual program, long preferred because 
it assures professional -quality performance. 

Precision-built by engineers famous for 
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Bell & Howell studio equipment, Filmosound 
is simple and mistake-proof in operation, 
easy to maintain, and always brilliant in 
performance. Filmosound is an ever-ready 
“assistant teacher’’ that projects both sound 
and silent 16mm films. 

Write today for illustrated literature to 
Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C., and London. 


Bell « Howell 

















demic proportions; failure to sur- 
round the film with skillful discus- 
sion, to punch home its information 
and meaning, may become the rule. 

The librarian must help members 
(1) to become familiar with films by 
recommending reading references 
and arranging for the preview of se- 
lected films; (2) to value certain 
films as closely related to club pur- 
poses; (3) to appreciate standards for 
the excellent handling of mechanical 
features by projectionists; (4) to be- 
come proficient in building a recep- 
tive audience attitude for a film, and 
(5) to recognize points on which 
emphasis should be placed for related 
activities following the film. 

Failure to use films in club 
programs is no longer a question of 
film availability. “The Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films” (Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
$1) lists 6482 titles; the “Educational 
Film Guide” (H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York City, $4) classifies and 
describes 4289 subjects. Nor is equip- 
ment a problem. There are an esti- 
mated 30,000 locally owned 16 mm. 
projectors in the United States and 
with the steady release of new light 
weight, inexpensive machines, this 
number may be expected to increase 


sharply. 


LACK OF INFORMATION HANDICAPS 


Failure to use film materials seems 
to stem from a lack of information. 
Able and interested administrators 
frequently find their programs 
stymied because there is no general 
knowledge of appropriate film ma- 
terials among the faculty sponsors 
and pupil program chairmen. 

How may the student film council 
help solve this crucial problem? The 
council will need, first, 
that there are certain films so closely 
identified in content and approach 
with the courses of study that they 
properly belong to the classroom. 
Others, equally informative, are 
more valuable for club use as mate- 
rials that give additional background 
for class assignments or as new 
experiences that cannot be otherwise 
provided in the curriculum. For ex- 
ample: “Heart and Circulation of 
the Blood” is most suitable for class, 
but the Biology Club might show 
“The Story of Dr. Jenner.” On the 
other hand, the Hi-Y might use the 
hard-hitting tolerance film, “House 
I Live In.” 


The council the 


evaluate 








may 
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to recognize ° 


classroom films from the pupil point 
of view and make suggestions and 
recommendations for their more ef- 
fective utilization. The council may 
also investigate materials for assem- 
bly programs. Assembly topics are 
sometimes outlined for the year and 
usually commemorate holidays and 
heroes or call attention to national 
problems and interests. 

If the topics were given to a film 
council, with the request that a list 
of related films be supplied, many 
administrators would receive a pleas- 
ant surprise. The abundance of film 
materials makes them the most im- 
portant single aid for auditorium use. 
In fact, because of their strong nat- 
ural appeal they sometimes tend to 
monopolize assembly time. The 
council can help to keep such use in 
proper perspective to other consid- 
erations. 


STUDY PROGRAM TECHNICS 


Although the organization is called 
a film council, it is not presumed 
that the interests of the group will 
be so narrowly limited as to exclude 
discussions of other matters. Just as 
some schools have found that a gen- 
eral study of films for the curriculum 
requires a pehetrating analysis and 
review of the entire curriculum, the 
members of a film council will be- 
come thoroughly grounded in many 
types of program technics and ma- 
terials. All of this is important train- 
ing for program chairmen. 

As films are evaluated in terms of 
their contribution to club achieve- 
ments, they become an_ entering 
wedge into discussions of basic prob- 
lems. Films must be compared and 
weighed in terms of alternate pro- 
gram possibilities and, consequently, 
will not always be the program 
chairman’s choice. But experience 
has shown that the process of delib- 
erate selection and rejection benefits 
the clubs and the school as well. 

The film council may properly 
serve as an agency to disseminate 
information about books and articles 
related to club topics. It is generally 
recognized that the benefits and re- 
sults of good film programs are fur- 
ther enhanced by appropriate read- 
ing and exhibits. The librarian can 
help the pupil chairmen prepare 
short reading lists for distribution at 
their club meetings and may arrange 
a special display of these publica- 
tiorts. 
Schools that films 


have found 











stimulate reading. It is reasonable 
to expect that if the Future Home- 
makers’ Club uses the provocative 
“Dinner Party” or “Shy Guy,” there 
will be a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of requests for books on man- 
ners and getting along with people. 
A council discussion preceding the 
showing would enable the librarian 
to anticipate and be prepared to give 
maximum service to this aroused in- 
terest. 

Of course, the council will serve as 
coordinating agency for the non- 
classroom use of films. It is possible, 
for example, that “South of the Bor- 
der” may be requested by the Inter- 
national Relations Club, the Art 
Club, the Spanish Club, the Motion 
Picture Club, the Photography Club 
and the Trades and Industries Club. 
As a matter of economy and efh- 
ciency the council can arrange a 
schedule so that all interested organ- 
izations can use the film on a single 
booking. The council can also co- 
ordinate the use of special films, de- 
signed for large audiences, so that 
they are seen by a great number of 
pupils and by adults in the com- 
munity as well. The “Peoples Char- 
ter” released by the United Nations 
is such a film. 


SERVES SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The council can render invaluable 
service to the school and community 
by active sponsorship of such films of 
considerable social significance. 

In schools where the clubs cooper- 
ate in general programs, the film 
council may be assigned the respon- 
sibility of selecting and coordinating 
suitable films. In a general safety 
program, for example, the S.V.E. 
filmstrip series may become the spe- 
cial project of the council. Examples 
of this coordinating service could be 
indefinitely continued, but those 
given show that the council may be 
an administrative short cut to some 
help for the librarian or audio-visual 
director in extending the effective- 
ness of the coordinated use of mate- 
rials and to pupil participation in 
general school programs. 

Student film councils may become 
affiliated with the Film Council of 
America upon application. Affiliated 
councils receive (without cost) a 
charter, a manual on organization 
and a monthly news letter. This is 
an educational service of the Film 
Council of America which is offered 
to the nation’s schools. 
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.. Richer, natural sound tones free from distortion Jaye 
and noise 


..|mproved amplifier allows extremely wide 
range of tone control 


.. All controls grouped on one operating panel 
... 0 fumbling or searching in the dark 
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greater beauty, easier cleaning 
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More THAN 500 CHILDREN WERE IN 
classes in an eastern school on a Jan 
uary morning several years ago. At 
11 o’clock a boy burst into the prin- 
cipal’s office and cried, “There’s a 
blaze out here!” 

The principal ran into the corridor 
to give the alarm to clea# the build- 
ing and found that a painter working 
there was already sounding it. 

Flames pouring out of a supply 
closet under the stairs were being 
drawn up the open stairway, which 
formed a perfect flue. An alarm was 
sent in through the school box to the 
city fire department which arrived in 
seven minutes. The fire chief, after 
one look, sounded a second and third 
alarm. 

The children with 
smoke and flames as they came into 
the corridors. Under the calm, re 
assuring direction of teachers, panic 
was checked and all pupils were led 
safely out of the building. 

The blaze roared with unbelievable 
speed from the first to the top floors. 
The principal, three children and six 
firemen were injured. 

The embers of this fire scarcely 
had cooled when the authorities not 
only agreed unanimously to replace 
the structure with one of modern fire 
resistive design, incorporating full 
protection against fire, but also de- 
cided to have a complete fire survey 
made of all schools in the city. 


were faced 


A CONTINUING HAZARD 


Fire is a continuing hazard. It is 
no respecter of persons or places. 
When ignored as one of the greatest 
potential destructive forces of our 
peacetime existence, it can wipe out 
life and property in a matter of min- 
utes. 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon 
those in administrative positions to 
be aware of the importance of pro- 
tecting life and to enforce conscien- 
tiously all regulations governing safe- 
ty from fire. In order to assure safe 
conditions, it is necessary to know 
what constitutes a fire hazard, how it 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL A FIRETRAP ? 


DOROTHY DOWNS 


Assistant to Chief Engineer, Firemen’'s 
Mutual Insurance Co., Providence, R. |. 


can be eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum and what type of protec- 
tion is needed to control and ex- 
tinguish fire, should one occur. 

Fire hazards in schools are similar 
to many of those which exist in in- 
dustrial plants and in homes. One of 
the hazards which causes the largest 
number of fires is electrical equip- 
ment which is not maintained in safe 
operating condition. Along with this 
goes defective wiring. All electrical 
equipment should be installed in ac- 
cordance with the National Electrical 
Code. Makeshift installations by ama- 
teur electricians must not be tolerated. 


CARELESS SMOKERS A DANGER 

The careless use of smoking ma 
terials by both pupils and teachers 
has increased the fire record. 
Enforcement of smoking regulations 
and education to develop safe smok- 
ing habits will do much to control 
this hazard. Brief discussion of fires 
caused by smoking or stories from 
local fire records printed frequently 
in school papers may help. 

Defective or poorly maintained 
heating equipment, dirty flues and 
chimneys and cooking equipment in 
kitchens cause numerous fires. Soot 
should be cleaned yearly from chim- 
neys and flues and grease deposits 
removed frequently from ventilating 
ducts over stoves. Openings may be 
provided in ducts to accomplish this. 

Rubbish allowed to accumulate and 
not properly incinerated may ignite 
spontaneously from some material 
within it or may supply fuel if ex- 
posed to a source of ignition, such as 
a carelessly tossed match or cigaret 
or too close proximity to a heater of 
any kind. 

Open flames or sparks in chemistry 
or physics laboratories can start fire 
in flammable materials near them, 
transmitting heat and flame to chem- 


loss 















icals which may react with violence. 

Workmen using paint, blow- 
torches, welding equipment, tar ket- 
tles and salamanders often are not 
wholly fire conscious and need to be 
warned of the fire hazard their work 
creates. 

There is not sufficient space here to 
cite all causes of school fires. Only the 
most outstanding have been given. 

A number of factors contribute to 
the rapid spread of fire. Fire resistive 
walls, such as brick, do not make a 
school safe from fire. It is the interior 
construction that is important. Some 
of the undesirable interior features 
are Open stairways and_ elevators. 
dumbwaiters, air ducts and ventilat- 
ing shafts. Smoke, fire and the un 
burned gases of combustion spread 
rapidly through such openings and 
cause panic and suffocation. They 
should be properly closed with fire 
resistive material and cut-offs to re- 
tard the travel of flame, smoke and 
gases and to provide a safe means of 
exit. 

Another type of opening which 
often exists in schools of older de 
sign is that which extends between 
the basement and attic at the exterior 
wall studs. Fire stops should be pro- 
vided at each floor. To supplement 
these, it is advisable to fill the wall 
spaces with a fire and weather re- 
sistant insulation. 


FIRE DOORS NEEDED 


Doorways between sections of the 
school should be protected with ap- 
proved fire doors which are kept 
closed. If it is not practical to keep 
them closed at all times, they should 
be held open by means. of fusible 
links which, when exposed to the 
heat of fire, will fuse and allow the 
door to close automatically, thus con- 
fining the fire to one area. This as- 
sumes, of course, a sufficient number 
of exits to permit escape from any 
area even though the fire door may 
close. 

Flammable interior finishes, such 
as wood sheathing and trim, are un- 
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>... floors will take the pounding of heels, the 
scraping of chairs, the scuffs and jars, with never a 
sign of wear. 


Kentile floors are cleaned by simple mopping, refreshed 
year after year by just a simple, occasional waxing. 


In gyms and lockers, Kentile promises safe footing 
and easy cleaning (to say nothing of being so laid that 
games and courts can be permanently designed in 


the floor.) 


In classrooms and corridors, Kentile deadens 
sounds, makes for quieter, steadier nerves. 


And in assembly halls, Kentile gives dignity and 
beauty. Your own school colors and your school em- 
blem too, can be carried out in Kentile, so varied are 
the colors, so flexible the handling of the tiles. And 
need we remind you that foot for foot, Kentile is the 
lowest cost, long wearing resilient floor covering to 


be had? 


Plan now for school repairs. Include Kentile 
asphalt tile. See for yourself how easily it is laid, 
how perfectly it goes on concrete in contact with 
earth (in those basements), how simple it is to 


add new squares as needed, without ripping up 
the whole floor. 


Send for free, handsomely illustrated folder with its 
reproductions of colors in solid and marbleized effects. 
Your nearest Kentile contractor has your copy for you, 
or we'll send it direct. There’s no obligation. 
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desirable in that they add fuel to 
a fire and accelerate burning. 
Areas in which more than the ordi- 
nary fire hazards exist should be seg- 
regated to lessen the danger from 
spread of fire. In this category are 
boiler rooms, paint and carpenter 
shops, laboratories and manual train- 
ing rooms. Walls and ceilings should 
be of fire resistive construction, open- 
ings protected by fire doors and auto- 
matic sprinklers provided to control 
and extinguish incipient fires. 
Flammable wood shingles are un- 
desirable. Sparks from chimneys, in- 
cinerators or burning buildings adja- 
cent to schools frequently have started 
fire in this type of roof covering. If 
the roof is shingled, it is advisable to 
provide fire resistive shingles, such 
as the asphalt coated type. 
Inadequate protection often has 
been a factor in loss of life and extent 
of property damage ia school fires. 
Automatic sprinklers fed by a strong 
water supply provide as nearly ideal 
protection as it is possible to obtain, 
especially where life is at stake. 


VALUE OF SPRINKLEK SYSTEM 


The following brief stories demon- 
strate the value of sprinkler protec- 
tion. A short circuit in an extension 
cord from a radio set started fire in 
a frame dormitory. Sprinklers oper- 
ated promptly and extinguished the 
flames. Cleaning rags in a closet 
ignited spontaneously at 3 a.m. 
Sprinklers held the fire in check. 
Rubbish in a high school boiler room 
ignited spontaneously. Sprinklers ex- 
tinguished the fire. The loss was 
small. A cigaret fell into a concealed 
space below the floor and smoldered 
for several hours. Sprinkler alarms 
summoned the volunteer fire depart- 
ment and the sprinklers held the fire 
in check until more aid arrived. 

Lack of facilities for quick safe 
exit has taken a grim toll in human 
life, in both schools and public places 
where fire has occurred. No matter 
how carefully fire drills ave practiced 
and how calmly the evacuation of 
buildings is executed, aduits as well 
as children may react with panic 
when faced by smoke and fire which 
cut off their means of escape. 

A sufficient number of exits and 
fire escapes are a “must” for every 
school building, large or small. Pu 
pils should be trained to use alternate 
exits should another be obstructed 
by fire or smoke. 

Fire drills should not be conducted 
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Institution Name 
Approved by Title 


Weekly Inspection Report 


Inspected by... 
Week Ending 


Date .. 


I. 
. EXITS Safe 
. STAIRWAYS Sate 
. FIRE DOORS Safe 
. PANIC LATCHES 
. ELECTRIC WIRING 


Condition throughout? Good Fair........ Poor 


FIRE ESCAPES Safe Obstructed. 
Obstructed 
Obstructed 
Obstructed 


Operative inoperative 


Condition throughout? Good... Fair... Poor 

Wires under rugs? Yes... No... Where?.......... Over nails? Yes... No 
In contact with metal objects? Yes... No... Where? bag 
Electric light bulbs against combustible material? Yes No 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


General condition? Good Fair Poor 


Where? 
‘Where? 


Remarks 


. HEATING EQUIPMENT 


General condition? Good... Fair... Poor... Remarks 

Heater, checked and cleaned periodically? Yes... No 

Fuel feed piping? Good... Fair Poor Remarks 

Fuel, safely stored? Yes... No... Remarks... 

Flues, condition? Good Fair... Poor Cleaned regularly? Yes... No 


Any woodwork or other combustible material too close to steam pipes, flues, boilers, 
furnaces? Yes No 

Are hot ashes put in metal containers? Yes... No... 

Is automatic pilot on fuel oil or gas heater working properly? Yes No 


HOUSEKEEPING 

Remarks 

Is all combustible waste safely disposed of each day? Yes... No.. 

Are storerooms and closets orderly? Yes... No 

Is attic free of rubbish, old papers, broken furniture and so on? Yes... No 
Are "dustless" oil mops kept in safe place when not used? Yes... No 

Is basement clear of rubbish and scattered kindling? Yes... No........ 

Are areas under stairways free of combustible materials? Yes No 


FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 

Safely handled and stored? Yes No 

Are gasoline or other hazardous liquids used for dry cleaning? Yes No 
(Should be absolutely prohibited.) 

Are oily rags or other greasy material put into metal containers with self closing 
lids and kept away from main buildings? Yes...... No 

Are flammable liquids, such as gasoline, kerosene, cleaning and polishing liquids, 
stored safely away from main buildings? Yes No 


FIRE PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
Extinguishers 


Adequate number on each floor? Yes No 

(Not more than 100 feet of travel should be required to reach nearest unit.) 
Have extinguishers been recharged within a year? Yes No 

ls date recharged shown clearly on tag? Yes No 

Are extinguisher nozzles free of foreign material? Yes No 

Is standpipe hose in good condition? Yes........ No 

Ever tested? Yes No 

Automatic Sprinklers 


Any heads missing? Yes 

Disconnected? Yes........ No... 

Obstructed by high-piled stock? Yes.. 

Any sprinklers or sprinkler piping exposed to freezing? Yes No 
Are all control valves open? Yes. No 





Alarms 

Plainly marked? Yes 

Can be sounded from any floor in building? Yes... No 

Sounding device accessible? Yes... No 

Is public alarm box near premises? Yes... No 

Do employes know how it operates? Yes No 

Are employes periodically drilled and instructed in proper procedure to meet fire 
emergencies? Yes........ No. 


. FIRE DRILLS 


How often held?_..... Average time to empty building? 


. KITCHEN AND BASEMENT 


Frequent cleaning of grease from stoves? Yes... No... Vent hood, kept free of 
greasy deposit? Yes... No 
Combustible materials, such as cloths, 
stoves? Yes No.. 

Storerooms, properly lighted? Yes... No........ Is area orderly? Yes...... No 
Locker rooms, housekeeping? Poor..... _ Fai Good 

Is proper type extinguisher accessible for possible grease fire? Yes 

Are exits from these areas protected with fire doors? Yes Me 

Are exposed pipes free of objects hanging on them? Yes 


(Continued on Page 66.) 


cartons and wood boxes, kept “away from 
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The amazing new GUTH Floating-Hinge 
Aristolite makes cleaning a pleasure in- 
stead of a chore! An easy, quick nudge on 
the glass panels (right from the floor, with 
the simple GUTH Gripper-Duster Tool!) 
and the panels literally “float” free—hang- 
ing at the side, out of the workman’s way! 
No time-wasting, dangerous maintenance 
tricks. It’s all as simple as ABC. 


GUTH Floating-Hinge Aristolites give 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 





open fixture cleanliness with glass panel 
diffusion and beauty — plus tremendous 
savings in time and work. 


Add to these advantages the Quickliter 
Ballast. It gives light at the flick of the 
switch —starterless operation — simplified 
relamping! The combination makes one 
of the best looking, best operating — most 
economical Fixtures ever made! 


Write today for full details. 






Leaders in Lighting 
Since 1902 





Weekly Inspection Report 


(Continued From Page 64.) 


14. SMOKING 


Any evidence of violation of rules? Yes 


No Where? 


Enough receptacles for disposal of butts and matches? Yes No 


Additional receptacles needed? Where? 


REMARKS: 


How many? 


NOTE: The responsibility of all employes for protecting the lives of the occupants 
makes it imperative for those in charge ‘to obtain information regarding inspection 
service and advice provided under the terms of their fire insurance coverage. 


For special problems involving fire hazards a fire protection engineer of the insurance 


company should be consulted. 


KEEP REPORTS ON FILE FOR REFERENCE 





on scheduled days or hours. They 
should be practiced frequently and 
each time on a different day at a dif- 
ferent hour so that they will not be 
expected. 

Effective alarm systems should be 
a requirement, whether electrically 
or hand operated. Delay in sounding 
alarms and notifying the fire depart- 
ment allows fire to gain headway. 

Watch service is important in pro- 
tecting school properties. In a large 
high school in the Middle West sev- 
eral years ago, seven fires of incendi- 
ary origin started simultaneously in 
different parts of the building. On« 
fire set under the master clock de 
stroyed it and stopped all clocks at 
3:14 a.m. A fireman and caretaker 
coming on duty at 6:00 a.m. discov- 
ered fire throughout the building and 
turned in an alarm. Despite the fact 
that the building was of fire resistant 
construction consisting of brick walls, 
concrete floors and cement plaster 
suspended ceilings, the contents were 
combustible and burned freely. Heat 
from the burning contents caused 
extensive spalling of the plaster. The 
loss was approximately $10,000. The 
greatest factor contributing to the ex- 
tent of damage was the lack of night 
watch service. 


OTHER HAZARDS TO WATCH 


Untrained personnel, such as jan 
itors and caretakers, inadequacy of 
public hre departments to cope with 
large fires because of lack of equip- 
ment and personnel, insufficient vol- 
ume of water for hose streams or 
sprinklers and lack of hydrant pro- 
tection are other phases of negligence 
which contribute not only to school 
fire losses but also to loss of life. 

Every school should have a definite 
program for inspections of the en- 
tire property: at least weekly and 
more frequently if found necessary. 
Included here is a sample inspection 
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report form which may be adapted 
to individual needs. If used properly 
and if the inspections are executed 
and supervised conscientiously, it 
should help to maintain fire preven- 
tion and fire protection at a high 
level. The responsibility for carrying 
this out rests up@én the shoulders of 
those in authority. 

It would be wise for every commu- 
nity to make a fire survey of its 
schools to determine whether the 
physical aspects of the buildings meet 
the requirements for safety from fire. 

Plans for new buildings should be 
reviewed by a recognized fire protec- 
tion engineer and the necessary struc- 
tural features related to fire safety 
should be discussed with the archi 
tects. 


Preventing fires is an individual as 
well as a group responsibility. To 
develop fire consciousness, the basic 
principles of good fire prevention 
practice should be treated as an edu- 
cational project. This is being done 
in a number of schools and colleges. 


It is important, first, that faculties 
understand the principles of fire pre- 
vention and fire protection. Instruc- 
tion should be planned with the as- 
sistance of federal, municipal or pri- 
vately sponsored fire prevention 
bureaus or organizations specializing 
in this field. Fire prevention educa- 
tion curriculums should be reviewed 
at least yearly to assure the incorpo- 
ration of new information. 

As interest in fire prevention is de- 
veloped in schools, it can be carried 
into the community through organ- 
izations such as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, men’s and women’s clubs 
and organized groups of youths. 

Administrators for school property 
should thoroughly understand what 
their insurance and 
whether it provides inspection service 
for safety, from fire. Failure to pro- 
vide full protection for the lives of 
those for whom they are responsible, 
because of a higher insurance rate, 
is a mistake for which those in 
authority may pay heavily should a 
fire occur resulting in the loss of life. 


coverage is 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





CARE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Nets for volleyball, badminton and 
table tennis call for continual close 
inspection. A broken or loose strand 
should be repaired quickly before 
the break has a chance to spread. 
If nets are not taken down after 
use, the practice of loosening them 
relieves the tension and keeps them 
from stretching. This aids in length- 
ening the life of the net. Another 
precaution to follow is that of keep- 
ing the nets in a dry place. Moisture 
is a harmful foe of nets that are not 
waterproofed. 

Mats receive considerable wear and 
tear and usually get comparatively 
little care. They can profitably be 
encased in clean washable covers. 
Not only does this make for longer 
serviceability but there is less chance 
of their spreading infection to the 
individuals performing on them. 

Commercial liquid fabric cements 
can be used to mend torn or ripped 


mats. When repair is no longer 
possible, mats may be sent to a re- 
liable reconditioner, provided the 
“insides” are in fairly good condition. 

Equipment made of wood is built 
to last for long periods of time and 
will so endure when properly han- 
dled. Moisture is the worst enemy 
to wood. A good coat of spar var- 
nish will aid in keeping the moisture 
out. However, with equipment such 
as softball bats, care must be taken 
that they do not become dry; if this 
happens, they have a tendency to 
crack. A small amount of linseed 
oil will help to prevent such cracking. 

As a safety precaution, bats should 
be frequently retaped. Once a bat 
has been broken, it loses its original 
liveliness. If the break is not too 
extensive, a good tight taping job 
will provide an extended period of 
use—E. D. MitcnHe tt, professor of 
physical education, Unwersity of 
Michigan. 
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SEZ DAN, THE CUSTODIAN, TO HIS ASSISTANT: 


“You know, Jim, | was a bit skeptical about 
this dingus here—this Nesbitt ventilating 
unit—when the school board put them in 
last fall. But after a season's operation | 
can tell you they are doing all that was 
promised. 

“Know how it works?—I'll tell you. It 

draws in fresh air from outdoors and mixes 
it with room air. A radiator, inside the unit, 
heats the mixed air when necessary; the air 
is then discharged into the room. But the 
thing that puts this way ahead of other ven- 
tilating units is its controls. Besides the regu- 
lar room thermostat, there's a special one 
inside the unit. These act together so that 
the circulated air is never cold enough to 
cause drafts, nor hot enough to cause over- 
heating. The kids don't have that listless 
look any more. And the teachers look spif- 
fier than sparrows when they leave. 

“What's more, they're cheaper to oper- 
ate than the units we used to have—they 
save plenty of money for fuel. They run 

smooth and quiet—and they're easy on the 

eye, especially combined with those steel 
shelves and storage cabinets. The whole 


works is called The Nesbitt Package. Mighty CUSTODIAN CARE LENGTHENS SYNCRETIZER LIFE 
convenient! And the ventilating unit is called A. Remove front. Clean all parts. If filters 


= are used, keep them clean. Wash casing 


the Syn-, Sync-, er 
: . . os ‘ i be exterior with mild soap and water. 
You mean Syncretizer,”’ said Jim. ‘‘That 2. Cl enkt tonne een es 


means harmonizer. I'm way ahead of you. using No. 10 S.A.E. light machine oil. 
We had Nesbitt Syncretizers in the school C. For utmost economy, make sure that the 
automatic temperature controls are operat- 


where | used to work.” ing properly. 


THE NESBITT 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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Fe in better-lighted schools! 


Real paint illumination by 
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KC correc seeing conditions in a classroom do not 
depend on direct light and iJlumination alone. The amount 
of natural and artificial light reflected and diffused from walls 
and ceiling is a most important factor in achieving “Sight 
Perfection” scientifically. Therefore, the selection of colors 
and paint, which together determine the degree of light re- 
flection and diffusion, becomes a matter of vital bearing On 


the welfare of students and teachers. 
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Glidden offers you 
THE RIGHT COLORS 
éa THE RIGHT PAINT! 


Specify SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
for all these reasons .. 








1. Ten 


attractive colors, cq 
combinations scieags 


}. Durable, egg : finish eliminates eye-stf 
—washes like tile. ‘ 
4. Gives conventional two-coat res 
over almost any kind of interior sumiape. 


i. + 


5. Sprayed or brushed, does n 


little fog or mist when sprayed 


FREE! a practi guide to 


“Sight Perfectie 
by Glidden 


‘in schools 
br Authorities 


ow to follow scien- 

ng in painting school 
prove lighting and ease 
pr this valuable free book 
Actical guidance you need 

tr Studio will design color 
ar needs — without charge. 


Tells and shin 
tific color plaj 
interiors 
eyestrain. Send coupon at righ 
today. If you fail to find all the) 
in this book, the Glidden Col 


plans tailored to your parti@ 


Here's a coupon it will pay you to mail TODAY! 
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ining glare 
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Ws Now there's °° lec 


> BRUSH-DAV-LITE = 


Fy jp HIMUUUIIANANNNSS 


All of the established ad- 
. vantages of famous GLIDDEN 
y SPRAY-DAY-LITE are now 
® offered you in BRUSH-DAY- 
LITE, especially formulated 
for brush application. 
E 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Dept. L-10, 11001 Madison Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


You may send your new book, “Sight Perfection”, which illus- 
trates and explains the scientific use of color in school painting. 


You may send your SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart showing 
the 10 attractive shades and suggested color combinations. 


You may have your representative call and demonstrate SPR AY- 
DAY-LITE in our p ises without obligation on our part. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 2 
ADDRESS___ o 
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World Teachers’ Organization Adopts Constitution . . . Program to 
Reduce Adult Illiteracy Continued . . . Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Makes Proposals, Seeks Action... A. F. of T. Debates Federal Aid 





World Teachers’ Meeting 

Wasuincton, D. C.—At its meeting 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in August, the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession voted to establish permanent 
headquarters at the offices of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Wash 
ington, D. C. A sub-office will be set up 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Representatives of 14 major teachers’ 
associations in the United States, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican 
Republic, Greece, Luxembourg, North- 
ern Ireland, Poland, Scotland and Switz- 
erland attended the first delegates’ as- 
sembly. Dean William T. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was elected president. 

The constitution adopted at the con- 
ference lists the following purposes of 
the new organization: to make the high- 
est standards of full and free education 
available to all without discrimination; 
to improve the professional status of the 
teachers of the world and to promote 
their intellectual, material, social and 
civic interests and rights; to promote 
worldwide peace through the building 
of good will founded upon cooperation 
among nations in educational enterprises, 
based upon pertinent and accurate in- 
formation, and to advise the appropriate 
organizations of the United Nations and 
of other international bodies on educa 
tion and professional matters. 


Federal Officials and U.M.T. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House com- 
mittee on expenditures in the executive 
departments has issued H.R. 1073 on its 
“Investigation of Participation of Federal 
Officials of the War Department in Pub- 
licity and Propaganda, as It Relates to 
Universal Military Training.” 

The report summarizes testimony of 
witnesses and cites specific statements, 
such as the following, prepared by the 
War Department for veterans’ radio 
panels: “The opposition to universal mili- 
tary training is generally not based on 
fact but rather on such generalities as 
democracy, morals, aggression, education 
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Washington Correspondent: HELEN C. BROWN 


and pacificism. The chief opponents are 
parents, church groups, educators, sub- 
versive groups and a large section of the 
public which does not think.” 

The committee concludes by reporting 
“its firm conclusion that, on the bas’s of 
the evidence at hand, the War Depart- 
ment, its personnel and civilian employes 
have gone beyond the limits of their 
proper duty of providing factual in- 
formation to the people and the Con- 
gress and have engaged in propaganda 
supported by taxpayers’ money to in- 
fluence legislation now pending before 
the Congress.” 


Spiritual Emphasis in Yearbook 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The 26th Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N.E.A., released 
September 15, describes ways by which 
elementary schools can develop spiritual 
values. 

Following a brief introduction point- 
ing out the need in the modern world 
for building stronger spiritual founda- 
tions, concrete experiences are described 
in which children have been helped 
toward better living. Special sections are 
devoted to the school program, group 
experience, teacher-pupil relations and 
relations between the elementary school 
and other community agencies. 

The newly elected president of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals is Eugene H. Herrington, Denver. 
Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., 
was reelected executive secretary. 


Literacy Program Continued 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A three point 
program to reduce illiteracy among 10,- 
00C,000 adults will be continued for two 
more years under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. Office of Education through a 
$25,000 grant by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

The project was started last year with 
the cooperation of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and the Na- 
tional Conference on Adult Education 
and the Negro. It is concerned especially 


with the Negro population, two out of 
five of which, or some 3,000,000, are 
functionally illiterate. Six Negro institu 
tions are actively participating in the 
project and several national Negro or 
ganizations are cooperating. 


Wants Action From U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Cuicaco.—Getting down to things that 
are of immediate importance in the pro 
motion of world peace was urged by the 
U. §. Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or 
ganization at its conference September 
11-13. 

The group recommended postpone 
ment of projects “whose contributions 
to peace are indirect or remote” and 
urged immediate concentration upon 
“tensions that lead toward war.” It 
stressed the importance of helping na 
tions to improve basic education to ob 
tain more nearly equal educational op- 
portunities for all and urged efforts to 
remove obstacles that will prevent the 
free exchange of ideas across national 
boundaries. One definite proposal was 
the exchange of laborers and farmers 
between nations, just as students are now 
exchanged through fellowships. 

Ten delegates and alternates to attend 
the conference in Mexico City this No-. 
vember were announced at the session 
by William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State. Voting representatives are: Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, newly reelected chair 
man of the commission, who is president 
of Kansas State College; Reuben Gustav 
son, chancellor, University of Nebraska; 
Helen White, professor of English, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; Lawrence Duggan, 
director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, and Mr. Benton, who will be 
chairman of the delegation. 

Alternates are Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
labor relations consultant; George Stod- 
dard, president, University of Illinois; 
Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie Endow 
ment for International Peace; Charles S. 
Johnson, president, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Detlev Bronk, 
chairman, National Research Council. 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


uses Wear-Ever Aluminum Kettles! 


Sanitation is easy to maintain with food- 
friendly aluminum. 


MEMO TO=— BILL 


Many Wear-Ever kettles are still cooking 
Tmese are the features we wane: strong after more than 20 years of daily use. 
quick, even heating at lower The tougher, harder aluminum alloy means 
pressures even greater durability. Each piece is engi- 
2 Friendly to foods--easy neered to do its particular job better, longer. 
slean ° 
3 Longer roe omg og juipment. See your supply house represen?! 
pei Shp oar costs. tive, or write: The Aluminum 
_Fver for more info. Cooking Utensil Company, 3510 


JIM 


Write Wear 
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NEWS... 


Federation Hears Truman 


Boston.—Five hundred delegates at- 
tending the annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Teachers heard 
President Harry S. Truman advocate 
that “enlightened practice of real democ- 
racy in all human relations is the only 
practical method by which peace and 
prosperity may be assured.” 

The President asserted that “by in- 
stilling in the hearts and minds of all 
children and youths a deeper sense of 
our dependence upon one another, 





schools and colleges provide the broad 
foundations for cooperative action in 
all aspects of our common life.” The 
theme of the convention was “Strength- 
ening Education for National and 
World Security.” 

The delegates also heard Edwin H. 
Miner, associate U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education, who stressed that “all that 
is needed is the burning conviction in 
the hearts of all citizens that one child 
in the United States is as important 
to himself and his country as any 
other.” Mr. Miner warned against edu- 


These ALL-GLASS fabrics 
CANNOT BURN or SMOLDER 


The fire resistance of “flameproofed” fabrics woven partly or wholly 


of organic fibers depends upon 


—the type of chemical used to flameproof the organic fibers 
—the length of time since the last flameproofing treatment 
Contrast that with the fire safety assurance afforded by Fiberglas* 
fabrics — which are woven entirely of finely spun inorganic glass 
filaments. These all-glass fibers cannot burn, smolder or propagate 
flame. Unlike organic fibers, they will not emit asphyxiating smoke 


and fumes if exposed to flame. 


Fiberglas fabrics are used by schools, theatres, and places of public 
assembly all over the country. They are permanently non-combustible; 
immune to rot or decay; minimize the hazard of suffocation from 
oxygen depletion in the event of fire in enclosed places. Endorsed by 
public safety officials here and abroad. 


AVALON PARK SCHOOL, Chicago 


This typical auditorium installation 
combines two Fiberglas fabries: Jade 
“rosgrain back drop, legs and borde 
Plum diamond weave curtain. Th ; 
tre installations often include l 
coverings of fire-safe Fiberglas. « 


FIBERGLAS* Listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., as ‘Non-@ombustible 
Fabric;"' approved by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and Appeals, City of New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


AND INFORMATION 





ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. « LEXINGTON 2-0711 
Sales ves or recommended workrooms in: BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVE- 
LAND, DENVER, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, RICH- 
MOND, SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, TOLEDO, WASHINGTON *T.M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 
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cational self satisfaction, pointing ou 
that favored communities could no 
shirk their responsibility for “the na 
tion’s bill for delinquency, crime, neglect 
and social shame—all contributed to by 
poor education elsewhere.” . 

Increased federal aid to all publi 
schools, urged by a special commissio: 
of the A. F. of T., was the subject o 
much discussion. John L. Childs an 
George S. Counts, both of Teacher: 
College, Columbia University, recom 
mended opposition to federal aid t 
nonpublic schools. They argued that 
“we would surely encourage many othe: 
private groups to establish their own 
schools and, in time, this would frag 
mentize the public school system of our 
country.” 

Floyd W. Reeves, a member of th 
graduate school of education faculty at 
the University of Chicago, cautioned that 
“federal aid must not imply federal con 
trol.” He urged consideration of federal 
expenditures for free lunches, recrea 
tional facilities, vacation programs, trans 
portation, grants-in-aid to families to 
enable them to keep children in schoo! 
and an adequate’ public library. 

Boston’s acting mayor, John J. Hynes, 
defended the city fathers’ rights to ban 
books or make other distinctions be 
tween art and “filth.” “We don’t want 
our grown boys and girls to be poisoned 
by salacious pictures, plays or books, o1 
even radio programs.” 

Irving R. Kuenzli, A. F. of T. secre 
tary-treasurer, urged elimination of some 
state laws which require salaries to be 
based on “merit” rating. He declared 
that “the scheming tax savers, who think 
only in terms of profits rather than the 
welfare of children, must learn that 
services of teachers cannot be weighed 
and bought over the auction block at 
so much a pound.” 

Dr. Counts pointed to the Soviet 
Union’s channeled education as a threat 


to peace. Also addressing the confer- 
ence was John W. Lawton, London, 
England, president of the National 


Union of Teachers. William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, described efforts of state and 
city labor bodies to provide adequate 
salaries for public school teachers. 


Cultural Relations With Russia 
Wasuincton, D. C. (Edpress).— A 


representative of the American Council 
of Learned Societies has submitted t 
Russian officials a program for cultural 
relations between the United States and 
Russia. The council’s suggestions include 
exchange of students, professors, librar- 
ians and publications. “The proposals 
will receive due consideration,” says J. A. 
Malik, Soviet deputy foreign minister. 
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GOOD SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION 
re WHATEVER THE WEATHER 


hool «++ With low-cost Fencraft Projected Windows 


Raining outdoors? Snowing? Blowing? Fencraft Projected 
Steel Windows are designed to provide good ventilation 
under the most adverse conditions. Here’s why: 


, Ol OPEN-OUT VENT forms canopy over the opening. It sheds as ae 
rain and snow away from the opening. wesow 


‘ : . —generous fresh-air ventilation. 
SILL VENT deflects incoming air upward and thus prevents r snes e 


P ft ‘ > Swing leaves deflect breezes into 
ree drafts at desk level. And it sheds rain and snow to the outside. 
» be the room. In-tilting sill vent pro- 


caer Each vent is easy to reach—stays open in selected position tects against drafts. Both sides 




















hink —and closes to a weathertight fit. easily and safely washed from 
the It’s a safer window. The sill vent prevents leaning out __ inside. 

that windows—guards against falls. Both sides of the entire 

shed window can safely be washed from inside. Close-fitting 

: at | Screens are easily attached or removed from iaside the room. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO. Standardization of dimensions results 
in both manufacturing and installation savings. Because 
washing and screening are so quick and easy . . . and because 
steel can’t warp, swell, shrink or rot—maintenance costs 
Stay at a minimum. 

There’s beauty in the trim, horizontal lines of Fencraft 
Windows. Extra firesafety, because they’re steel. They’re 
modern windows designed right for today’s modern school. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 


viet 


FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOW 


ireat 


nier 
—safe washing on outside, 


from inside. Easy to operate. 
Interchangeable inside screens, 
protected from outside dirt. 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 
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ai nataceetec 2257 East Grand Blvd. | 
‘iI Detroit 11, Michigan | 
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NEWS... 


Freedom Train Goes on Tour 


Wasuincton, D. C.—On September 
17 in Philadelphia, the Freedom Train 
began its tour of approximately 300 
cities. Aboard the train are more than 
a hundred documents famous in Ameri- 
can history, which millions of children 
and adults will be enabled to see for 
the first time. The specially constructed 
seven car train will travel 29,000 miles, 
through every state in the Union. The 
trip is sponsored by the United States 
Attorney General but is financed by 
private donations. 





Projection screen 
on the market at less 
than 1937 PRICES! 


It is hoped that the visit of the Free- 
dom Train will provide the incentive 
for a continuing program in civic edu- 
cation to be developed cooperatively by 
the schools and other community groups 
and agencies. 


Child Care Units to Continue 


New York, N. Y.—The city’s 96 child 
care centers are to be continued. Mayor 
O'Dwyer will apply to the State Youth 
Commission for reimbursement to the 
city for funds which are to be spent on 
the centers. 
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sembly methods. 


MODEL & SIZE 





Why put off enjoying 
bs 5 film strips? Just comp 

ap of widely-used Challe 
Da-Lite’s quadruple 





bfessional projection of your movies, slides or 
these 1937 and 1947 prices on popular sizes 
ger and Model B Screens, made possible by 
sales and streamlined manufacturing and as- 





1947 LIST PRICE 1937 LIST PRICE 


Challenger... . . d..-. «+. 30° x 40° BORG <cccscocess $20.00 
Model B.... P Med as Ses cSccckes 10.00 
_ WOO... ...-.-+-22BOO..........-. 30.00 
fe DO OQ eee 12.50 
RE: 45.00 
Riccaacdees 22.50 

ES, TOO! 










Famous Challenger 
Model illustrated. Also 
available in wall, ceil- 
ing & electrol models: 
21 Standard rectangu- 
lar sizes for movie pro- 
jection, 19 Standard 
square sizes for slides or 
movies. Theater sizes to 
order. Write for details. 


experience. T 


dealer... 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2723 U. Pelaski 


Chicege 39, llincis 
oert. NS 10 














super-reflective crystal-beaded 


e utmost in screen 
manufacturing 
ic “brings pic- 







by 38 years of exclusive 











tures to life; with its perfect surface fully protect® a patented 
“‘No-rub” octagon case and smooth, simple “Slide-A ” opera- 
tion. There’s strength, lightness and beauty, too, in a Da-Lite (the 


37” x 50” Challenger weighs only 14 lbs.). See the Da-Lite at your 
see for yourself why it’s America’s favorite screen. 


For FINE QUALITY at FAIR PRICES 


Ask Your Dealer for 


—DA-LITE SCREENS 


‘*World’s Largest-Selling Since 1909”’ 





es 
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Joins Editorial Staff 


Cuicaco.—The Nation’s ScHoots has 
added to its staff an editorial secretary 
and assistant to the managing editor 
Appointed to the position is Mary To 
mancik who for the last eight years 
has been publications secretary for the 
Michigan Education Association. She 
assumed duties at the Chicago office 
September 8. 


New F.S.A. Head 


Wasuincton, D. C.—President Tru 
man has announced the transfer of Wat 
son B. Miller from his position as head 
of the Federal Security Administration 
to the post of Commissioner of Immi 
gration and Naturalization. The Presi 
dent appointed Oscar R. Ewing, a New 
York lawyer and former vice chairmat 
of the Democratic national committee 
as the new federal security administrator. 
The F.S.A. includes the major govern 
mental agencies concerned with health, 
social security and education, including 
the U. S. Office of Education. The shifts 
are “recess appointments” and must b¢ 
connrmed by the Senate when it recon 
venes in January. 


National Teacher Examinations 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Council on Education is preparing to 
establish examining centers for its ninth 
annual National Teacher Examinations. 
Centers are conducted in cooperation 
with school systems and teacher educa 
tion institutions. Results of the examina 
tion are often used by superintendents 
and boards of education as one factor in 
selecting teachers and by teachers’ col 
leges and universities in connection with 
student guidance and teacher education 
programs. 

Arrangements for the establishment ot 
examining centers should be made by 
superintendents and college officials be 
fore November 1. Correspondence may 
be addressed to David G. Ryans, asso- 
ciate director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Child Labor Unit Transferred 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of La- 
bor Schwellenbach has announced the 
transfer of administration of the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to the Wage and Hour Divi 
sion of his department. The unit, for- 
merly under the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards which was wiped out by congres- 
sional action, will investigate occupations 
considered hazardous to minors and will 
also establish regulations on special con- 
ditions for the employment of 14 and 
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FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 


T . . 
No other 16mm projector gives you all the up- 


to-the-minute quality improvements of the new 


RCA “400.” 

Sound or silent speed’ at the turn of a knob 
—simplified threading—the exclusive RCA 
“Cushion Action” sprocket shoes—amplifier, 
speaker and speaker case acoustically matched 
—finger-tip tilting mechanism — scuff-resistant, 


Se i - se 


seamless cases—thiese and many other exclusive 
features combine to make the new RCA 400” 
the ideal 16mm projector for your school. 


See it... hear it... with your own films, and 
then compare it with any other projector. Your 
RCA Educational Dealer will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration for you. For complete information 
and the name of your nearest dealer write: Educa- 
tional Department, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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NEWS... 


15 year old children who leave school 
and come under the provisions of the 
act. Elizabeth S. Johnson will head the 
child labor unit. 


_ Child Care Still Inadequate 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Federal Se 
curity Agency Report, issued on the 
twelfth anniversary of the passage of 
the Social Security Act, described the 
gains made during the years but em- 
phasized that “only the surface has been 
scratched in providing the nation’s chil- 
dren with adequate social service.” 

Among the gains noted were: the 
shift from institutional to home care of 
dependent children with a decrease of 
28 per cent in the number of ch'Idren 
in public institutions since 1935; the 


Obsolete Calculating Equipm Py | development of state child-care agencies 


in almost every state; appropriation by 

; the states for the current year of $10, 

000,000 to provide services for crippled 

Vs Gf children, an amount two and a half 

times the federal appropriation of $3, 


























870,000 for this purpose; a decrease of 
40 per cent in infant mortality in the 


Your Figure Work Production twelve years and a maternal mortality 


decrease of 70 per cent. 






















REPLACE with FRIDEN..... the fully automatic | New Ruling Asked on Buses 
{ Wasuincton, D. C.—The U. S. Su 
Calculator which produces accurate answers preme Court has been asked to rule that 


a public school board must pay for trans 
; : portation of pupils to Catholi- parochial 
to every type of accounting problem. Exclusive schools. The court decided last February 
that public funds may be used for that 
purpose but gave no ruling as to whether 
a school board could refuse legally to 
approve such expenditures. 
These save you time and money by speeding your A new ruling is sought by Paul Con 
nell, whose 10 year old daughter attends 
: P a parochial school near Philadelphia 
figure work production with only useful answers. where the township school board has 
refused to transport the child to her 
school. The board contends that using 
public funds for this purpose would 
violate the Pennsylvania constitutional 
it is economical to REPLACE with FRIDEN. provision that “no money raised for 
support of the public schools shall be 
used for support for any sectarian 
school.” 


Advertising Council Aids Schools 


tits." ; : Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Advertising 
Service is available in approxi- Council, with headquarters in Washing 
mately 250 Company Controlled ton, D. C., New York City, Chicago 
Sales Agencies throughout the and Hollywood, is conducting a national 

United States and Canada. ‘©™mpaign on “The Crisis in Our 
Schools.” 

The purpose of the program is to en 
courage more young people to enter the 
teaching profession and to help halt the 
exodus of those already teaching. It 
focuses attention on the welfare of the 
child under the slogan “Our Teachers 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. Mold Our Nation’s Future.” The cam: 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD paign was planned in cooperation with 


Operating features make possible Friden Methods. 


Call your local Friden Representative who will prove 






Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
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A. new equation in | 
modern teaching... 


Lb \) 
ZF Shergare se? Ne 


TEXTBOOK CORRELATED FILMSTRIP 


AN IDEAL TEACHING COMBINATION 





ao ated textbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
ce Of teaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
and the projected picture. 
‘These filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
merits of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 
end: The textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
phia its own unique functions. 


on 


has ; \ eee . m S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
her c} ae ' knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, $.V.E. the 
Ising ee technical production. 
ould ' Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
ional pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
tor . amount of the textbook information. 


| be 


trian 





Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
Is pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to check the list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 
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NEWS... 


the U. S. Office of Education, the Office 
of Government Reports and the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education which 
includes representatives of some 25 na 
tional organizations in business, labor, 
agriculture, religion and the professions, 
as well as veterans’ groups. 

A similar program is also being spon- 
sored simultaneously by the council in 
the interest of safety education. 


To Study Social Security Act 
The 


Wasuincton, D. C., Senate 


hnance committee, which has jurisdic 









SOAP 
SOLIDS 


tion over legislation in the Senate relat 
ing to social security, was voted $25,000 
to study the desirable changes in the 
Social Security Act. 


“Girls’ Nation” Meeting 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The American 
Legion Auxiliary held its “Girls’ Na- 
tion” assembly in Washington, D. C., in 
August. It was attended by 82 delegates 
from 41 states who had been se- 
lected on the basis of their leadership 
in similar “Girls’ States” conferences 
held prior to the national meeting. 


































Liqua-sAn LIQUID SOAP promotes clean- 
liness in your school .. . helps prevent iliness . . . 
because its quick, penetrating lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. Better yet, you'll reduce your annual 
soap bill with Liqua-San ‘‘C’’ for it contains more 
then 40% pure anhydrous soap solids and is always 
uniform in quality. Because of its unusually high con- 
centration, it may be diluted with three te four 
parts water making the cost per wash extremely 
low. This mild, free-lathering soap is far superior to 
the average ready-mixed soap in cleansing power 
and quality. Write for a sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


‘SAN C = 


INC. 
® TORONTO 













Secretary of State Marshall urged the 
delegates: “Be very tolerant in your 
thoughts. It is easy for Americans to be 
provoked by world events when we are 


removed from the scene of trouble.” He 
suggested that they train themselves to 
seek facts rather than opinions and then 
form their own judgments on interna- 
tional problems. 

The “Girls’ Nation” was preceded the 
previous week by a “Boys’ Nat on,” de- 
veloped by the American Legion. 


N. J. to Ban Segregation 


New Brunswick, N. J.—At the recent 
state constitutional convention an anti- 
discrimination clause was adopted that 
will ban segregation in public schools 
and the militia. This will make New 
Jersey one of the first states to have such 
a provision in its charter. The amend- 
ment was introduced by Oliver Ran 
dolph, only Negro delegate to the con 
vention. It was adopted by a vote of 50 


to 18. 





Schcol Bus Act Upheld 


New Brunswick, N. 
constitutional convention has affirmed 
New Jersey's parochial school bus act 
which was upheld last February by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. By a vote of 50 
to 28, it defeated an amendment which 
would have withdrawn the provis‘on for 
use of public funds for the transporta 
tion of children to all schools, public and 
private. 


].—The 


state 


Nursery Schools Aid Adjustment 


San Francisco.—At the biennial con 
ference of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, Dr. Ruth Benedict, 
professor of anthropology at Columbia 
University, stated that the age of 6 is 
too late for children to enter school di 
rectly from the home. The réle of the 
nursery school, she asserted, is to make 
a good transition from the family unit 
to the larger school situation. 


More Elementary Teachers Needed 

Strate Coxrece, Pa. — Elementary 
school teachers are in greatest demand 
in Pennsylvania, according to Dr. C. O. 
Williams, director of education extension 
at Pennsylvania State College. He blames 
the shortage on the fact that elementary 
and secondary school teacher salaries 
have only recently been stabilized and to 
the great increase in elementary school 
age children. The poorest teaching op 
portunities exist in the English and social 
studies field. 

Teachers of home economics and in 
dustrial arts are second in demand to 
elementary school teachers. 
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What young student 
couldn't learn to pre- 
pare tasty well-bal- 





anced meals in this 
modern Domestic Science Classroom? The kitchen is 
equipped with all the latest ““conveniences’’—from the 
top-most shelf of appliances down to the clean, sparkling 
Tile-Tex* Asphalt Tile floor! 

This top quality asphalt tile makes a perfect floor for 
any Domestic Science classroom. First of all, so little 
effort is required to keep it fresh and clean. Secondly, 
Tile-Tex combines a capacity for delivering exceptionally 
long and brilliant service . . . with the ability to provide a 
walking and working surface that’s comfortably resilient. 

If you have plans for expanding your domestic science 
and other vocational facilities, don’t let lack of space 


#REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, INC, 








Domestic Science Room, Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, Il. 


Good Cooks Graduate Here! 


stop you! Convert little-used basement areas. Of course, 
Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile can be used here with perfect 
safety. It isn’t affected by moisture and dampness nor- 
mally present in concrete sub floors laid directly over 
the earth 

No matter what you demand in a flooring material— 
color and design, durability, ease of maintenance or 
resistance to moisture—follow the example of school 
architects and administrators everywhere. Ask your archi- 
tect to specify Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile. 

Send for colorful booklet, ‘Floors That Endure’’ and 
the name of the nearest Tile-Tex flooring contractor. 
Write The Tile-Tex Company, Inc., Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. (Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company.) Sales 
offices located in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, 
and New Orleans. ‘ 





NEWS... 


Factors in Teacher Shortage 


Cuar.eston, Itt.—A low salary scale 
is only one of the factors accounting for 
the existence of 4000 emergency teaching 
certificates in Illinois, according to a re 
port made by placement directors of the 
six tax supported teachers’ colleges in the 
state. Other alleged factors are the in- 
ability of teachers to live “like normal 
human beings,” teo many pupils per 
room, lack of democratic relations be- 
tween administrative and teaching staffs, 
poor buildings and equipment and the 
necessity for doing drudgery tasks which 


might be better assigned to secretarial 
help. 


New Deadline for Resignations 


Cotumsus, Ono. (Edpress).—Besides 
voting a $27,000,000 increase in state aid 
for education, the 1947 Ohio legislature 
provided that (1) school health examina- 
tions must include sight and hearing 
tests, (2) deadlines for teacher resigna- 
tions must be moved up from August | 
to July 10 and (3) retired teachers may 
receive an annual increase ranging up to 
$300. 


MASTERMADE 


MOVABLE 


DESKS 





New! Streamlined! Sturdy! 
. . « and tops for classroom comfort! 


Now you can give your students the finest in schoolroom seating. 
The new Mastermade Movable Desk combines modern. stream- 
lined styling and correct posture design into a desk that’s tops 


in classroom comfort. 








SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 
If you your copy 
>{ Catalog No. 58, be sure to send 
your name and address today. 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


have not received 









School for U.N. Aides’ Children 


Lake Success, N. Y.—With approxi 
mately 900 children of Un‘ted Nations 
employes in this country, that organiza- 
tion is planning to take over an idle 
estate on Long Island and convert it 
into an international school. It will pro- 
vide nursery, elementary and secondary 
instruction and will lay the foundations 
of a truly international education. 

The first pupils will range in age from 
3 to 11, but eventually older pupils will 
enroll in special small groups on the sec 
ondary school level. The school is being 
established in response to a need for 
foreign pupils to become adjusted to 
customs of this country and for the 
kind of instruction that will enable the 
child of any nation to return to school 
in his own country without difficulty. 
No lines will be drawn with respect to 
race, sex, language or religion, and all 
classes will be bilingual. 


Larger School for Atom Center 


Los Atamos, N. M. — Five years ago, 
before Los Alamos became the center of 
atomic energy experimentation, ch'Idren 
attended a log cabin school. Today, there 
is a new elementary school, the Mesa 
School, where on the opening day 11! 
children were enrolled in the first grade 
and 95 in the kindergarten. The total 
enrollment ‘in Los Alamos numbered 
813. 


Denver Junior College Opens 


Denver.—Denver Junior College, said 


to be the only nonsectarian coeducational 
junior college in the Rocky Mountain 
region, has been established at the Uni 
versity of Denver. It wll offer two 
year courses leading to professional and 
semiprofessional associate degrees. Di 
rector of the school is Dean H. McCoy. 
director of adult education at the Uni 
versity of Denver. 


More Acres for Future Farmers 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa. (Edpress)—Future 
Farmers of America chapters in this 
state will get more than 100,000 acres of 
state land for reforestation projects. The 
schoolboy farmers will receive leases for 
as long a time as they make use of the 
land. 


Stateless Children’s Sanctuary 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There are nov 
4000 stateless orphans in Germany who 
are the wards of American and British 
authorities. None of these children is 
eligible for entrance into the United 
States. Since British immigration law: 
are not so rigid, plans have been devel 
oped for establishing a “stateless chil 
dren’s sanctuary” on the Island of Nevis 
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Just imagine a chunk of sky to light every classroom! That 
suggests the light quality you get with Over-ALL Lighting by 
Wakefield . . . soft, diffused, eye-pleasing light spread over all 















<Cl the Wakeveta 
GRENADIER 1; 
setjtly your “sg,” 


. whenever you want it! 
Pupils like it, and so do teachers . . . because it makes for greater 
eyesight protection, easier teaching and learning, less strain. 
And continuing school studies indicate that proper lighting 
actually improves child health. 


Ask your local Wakefield distributor or the lighting engineer 
of your power company about this basic idea in school lighting. 
Or write for the booklet “Over-ALL Lighting for Schools.”’ 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. bout the Gnate 
AD 





Over-aij, sein lighting 


> we Construction 
ase of Maintenance 





>_> 
.~ THE STAR THE GRENADIER THE COMMODORE THE DIPLOMAT 
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NEWS... 


‘ws 

in the British West Indies, the birthplace 
of Alexander Hamilton. Plans call for 
housing and educating 50 of these chil- 
dren, ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, 
for fifteen years in an eighteenth century 
plantation house on a 200 acre estate. 


More Books for Europe Wanted 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The American 
Book Center for War Devastated Li- 
braries is the recognized official agency 
to coordinate activities in the restocking 
of war devastated libraries. Important 
American publications are needed at 





The Reudted Keystone 
VISUAL SURVEY TESTS 


once where they can be put to work 
by the research men, the planners, the 
builders who will reconstruct both the 
physical and intellectual life in war- 
torn countries. 

In its annual report, the organization 
states that 720,000 volumes were shipped 
abroad during the last year. Another 
200,000 volumes are now available for 
shipment but still more are needed. Sub- 
jects particularly wanted are history, so- 
cial science, music, fine arts, literature, 
the sciences and technologies. Not 
needed are textbooks, outdated mono- 























This time-tested equipment for checking the vision of 
school children has a number of new additions and refine- 
ments—improvements which have resulted from the co- 
operative efforts of thousands of ophthalmologists and 
optometrists. 


The tests are easily and quickly administered by the 
school nurse or by a teacher trained in their administra- 
tion. A manual of clearly written instructions is provided 


with each outfit. 


More than three hundred teacher-training institutions 
use the Visual-Survey Tests and in most cases provide 


instructions in their use. 


Practically every important 


reading clinic in the country uses them. No other visual 


tests have received similar 


training institutions. 


recognition from _ teacher- 


They are the only vision tests providing binocular find- 
ings—tests made with both eyes open as one works, reads, 


and plays. 


Used and approved by the Health Departments of over 
1600 school systems and over 1500 leading industries. 
For further information write 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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graphs, light fiction, popular magazines 
or popular nonfiction. 

Organizations and individuals con- 
tributing publications should send them 
prepaid to the American Book Center, 
c/o Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. The center cannot accept material 
which is sent transportation collect. 


Libraries to Be Appraised 


Wasuincton, D. C.— The Carnegie 
Corporation has made a grant of $175,- 
000 for a two year study “to appraise in 
sociological, cultural and human terms 
the extent to which the libraries are 
serving the centers of community en- 
lightenment and to assess their actual 
and potential contribution to American 
society.” The survey is under the di- 
rection of the Social Science Research 
Council and was recommended as a re- 
sult of a two year preliminary study by 
the American Library Association which 
reported that “most libraries in the 
United States are inadequate, under- 
staffed, housed in outmoded buildings, 
lack sufficient books and, in general, do 
not meet the needs of their communi- 
ties. 


Russia in Our Textbooks 

Wasuincton, D. C.—American school 
children receive an indistinet, widely 
varying and frequently out of date pic 
ture of Russia through their textbooks, 
according to a preliminary release of a 
study of 100 common texts now being 
made by the American Council on Ed 
ucation. 

Descriptions of the U.S.S.R. range 
from that of a “friendly giant” with 
which the United States has been allied 
in two world wars to those that accent 
the conflict of interests in Alaska, in the 
East and in the Dardanelles. 

One text states that the Russian peo 
ple show “courage, intelligence, humor, 
energy and superb teamwork and love 
of country”; another characterizes them 
as “changeable in mood and effort, care- 
less of punctuality and often of honesty, 
generally placid and _ kind-hearted, 
though at times unexpectedly cruel and 
ferocious.” 

The study reveals that most textbooks 
now in use are, on the average, five years 
old and thus “the provincial pre-war 
concept of Russia stands. Taking Russia 
for Communism and not much else, 
many authors appear to have carried on 
a textbook policy of nonrecognition of 
Russia long after the United States had 
abandoned the stand.” Soviet Russia gets 
half the amount of space in representa- 
tive history, civic and geography texts 
that is given Czarist Russia. 

The full report of the study will be 
issued this fall. It is a part of a series 
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This can be your classroom! 





A crystal-clear, healthful atmosphere like that pic- 
tured above will insure better work and better 
attendance in your classrooms. 

That’s why, here at American Blower, we design 
equipment to provide delightful indoor weather every 
month of the year. 

American Blower heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning equipment, recognized as standard since 
1881, has been tremendously improved through war- 
time experience. Today, year-round, June weather 
indoors is within the means of school authorities 
everywhere. 

Whether your problem requires a Central System 
for whole buildings or a Unit System for individual 
rooms, it will be solved more efficiently and econom- 
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ically if you choose American Blower equipment. 


Your architect or engineer can get full information 
on the new improved American Blower heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning systems, by calling or 
writing the nearest of our branch offices—located in 
all principal cities. . 


‘€ ms 
AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., Windsor, Ont. 











or of American Raptator & Standard Sanitary corporation 
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Best Known... 


as a guardian of health 


School officials know that school washrooms 
must be kept clean and sanitary. They know, 
too, that CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS are their 
best investment in cleanliness and sanitation — 
a most important long-term investment that 
insures student health and improves the ap- 
pearance of even the oldest toilet rooms. 
CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS are germ-proof, 
impervious to moisture and easy to clean. They 
take the hard knocks of student use and abuse 
because they are practically indestructible. 
Improve sanitary facilities and cut mainte- 
nance expense with CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS. 
Available in sizes and styles to fit all bowls. 
, See Your Plumbing Supply Dealer. 


CHURCH Ae: beats 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of Avsrrican Rapuaror & Standard Sanitary conroration 
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of studies which have been made < 
American textbooks by the American 
Council on Education. Others, now con 
pleted, include the treatment of Latii 
American peoples, Asiatics and our ow) 
minority groups in American textbooks 
and other teaching materials. 


Funds for Cerebral Palsy Study 


Cuicaco.—Scholarships are avaffabl 
to special education teachers, occupe- 
tional, physical and speech therapists and 
physicians for graduate study of persons 
who have brain injury resulting in cerc- 
bral palsy. These are made possible by 
a grant of $5000 from Alpha Chi Omega, 
national women’s fraternity, to the cere 
bral palsy division of the National So 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 
For further information write the Na 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Graduation in Munich 


Municu, GerMany.—Sixteen Ameri 
can boys and girls were graduated from 
the Munich Junior High School recently 
at what were the first commencement 
exercises of a United States school in 
Germany. Graduation certificates were 
awerded in the huge art museum erected 
by Hitler to display the works of Nazi 
painters and sculptors. 


Need $8,000,000,000 for Plant 


Cuicaco.—Inferior schools have been 
used entirely too long, William C. 
Reavis, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, told the 16th an 
nual conference of administrative officers 
of public and private schools recently. 

Surveys can facilitate the long range 
planning of school plant facilities and 
should be utilized to ensure adaptability 
of the building and site to the educa 
tional program, Dr. Reavis said. 

Lee M. Thurston, deputy superintend 
ent of public instruction at Lansing. 
Mich., declared that $8,000,000,000 is 
going to be necessary for school build 
ings to make good the accumulated dere- 
lictions and lost opportunities of the last 
sixteen years. 


New Parochial School in N. Y. 
New York City.—Work on a new 
$900,000 parish school of the Church of 
St. Philip Neri at 3025 Grand Concourse, 
the Bronx, to be ready by September 
1948 has been begun. The school will 
have 16 classrooms, a_ kindergarten, 
gymnasium, social room, auditorium and 
cafeteria and will provide for 1000 chil- 


' dren, double the present registration. It 
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is one of the units in Cardinal Spell- 
man’s $25,000,000 building program for 
the Archdiocese of New York. 

Representatives of building trades 
unions have pledged full cooperation 
with the program. 


What Study of Prodigies Shows 


Pato Ato, Cautir.—Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman, professor emeritus of psychol- 
ogy at Stanford University, has com- 
pleted a twenty-five year study of 1400 
children who, in 1921, ranged in age 
from 3 to 18 and all of whom had in 
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Polio is not a “pretty” sub- 
ject but it is something that 
Schools can help control. 
That is why sanitary, modern 
wash facilities are receiving 
so much attention from School 
and Public Health Authorities. 

Naturally, Bradley Wash- 
fountains are favorably con- 
sidered because of their unusual 
health safeguards. There are no 
faucets; foot-control keeps hands 
free from contaminating con- 
tacts, while the self-flushing 
bowl avoids accumulations of 
dirty water. Furthermore, one 
Bradley serves 8 to 10 stu- 
dents simultaneously, each 
with an ever-clean spray 
running water. 


BRADLEV > 
wadhktountai 







telligence quotients of 140 or higher and 
stood in the top | per cent of the school 
population. 

The results of the study show that al- 
though such child prodigies have no 
guarantee of achieving world fame, they 
can expect better health, more wealth 
and greater marital happiness than other 
persons. The average age of the prodigies 
studied is now 35. Among them there 
are approximately 30 scientists who can 
be expected to achieve national reputa- 
tion, several authors of promise, some 
outstanding psychologists, a few invent- 


POLIO Is scHOOL TALK’ 





Excerpts from 
Letters Received 
by the Bradley 
Washfountain Co 














For further details on the sanitary and 
economy advantages of Bradley Wash- 
fountains, send for illustrated Catalog 
4701, BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 

Distributed through plumbing wholesalers. 


ers and some talented artists and teach 
ers of philosophy. 

Dr. Terman emphasizes, however, that 
although they are people of eminence 
they are not geniuses or in the class 
with Edison, Shakespeare, Wundt, Kant 
or Rembrandt. The group has an aver 
age income of $4700 for men and $2600 
for employed women. 

Dr. Terman’s study will be available 
soon in his forthcoming book “The 
Gifted Child Grows Up,” being printed 
by the Stanford University Press. 


Ruling on State Aid 


Atspany, N. Y.— Supreme Court 
Justice Isadore Bookstein recently de- 
nied an application for an injunction 
to prevent the state from allocating funds 
to Canisius College, a Jesuit school. His 
action virtually killed an attempt to 
challenge the constitutionality of state 
aid to sectarian institutions. 

Justice Bookstein based his ruling on 
the fact that the Buffalo attorney who 
sought the injunction was not entitled 
“as a mere citizen and taxpayer” to 
bring the action. The decision did not 
touch upon the constitutionality of the 
grant which had been challenged in a 
prior action brought in Erie County. 

Legal sources believe the courts in 
Erie County will follow Justice Book 
stein’s lead and dismiss the suit upon 
the technical point that no individual 
who is not directly affected can challenge 
the constitutionality of an action by the 
state. 

The allocation to which objection was 


, taken was granted to Canisius College 


under the state’s program to expand 
educational facilities at New York col 
leges to meet the requirements of thou 
sands of veterans seeking higher educa- 
tion. 


Georgia Needs Leaders, Funds 


Atuens, Ga.—At least $150,000,000 
would be required to provide an ade- 
quate public school system for Georgia, 
said O. C. Aderhold, dean of the Uni 
versity of Georgia College of Education, 
at the opening session of the first annual 
Georgia Leadership Training Institute 
recently. Ninety-five per cent of all 
Negro schools and 42 per cent of all 
white schools now being used should be 
abandoned, he said. 

“It is not a lack of education but 
rather of the will to use that education 
that concerns us,” said Harmon W. Cald 
well, president of the university, in his 
welcoming address. “We lack the in 
clination to put into use these potential 
ities. This can be said to show also a 
lack of adequate leadership.” 

The institute was held for the purpose 
of reaching out to community leaders 
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and giving them an understanding of 
the needs of the state. 


Adults Want Education 


Princeton, N. J.—Two out of five 
adults want an opportunity to continue 
their education, according to a recent 
Gallup Poll. This is an increase of 7 
per cent over the number obtained !n a 
similar poll in December 1944. 

The survey revealed that there is 
greater interest in adult education 
among women than among men; that 
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the more education a person has, the 
more he wants, and that the greatest 
demand for education is in the age group 
21 to 29. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
while commercial and trade school sub- 
jects were frequently mentioned as de- 
sirable, the demand for them is less than 
for courses in government and the social 
sciences. 

Of those persons who indicated subject 
preferences, 22 per cent wanted social 


science, 16 per cent desired professional 








Adding to the 


Effectiveness of Teaching 


Every facility adding to the ease, convenience, and comfort of the instructor 


or lecturer adds to the effectiveness of teaching. Developed over a long 


period of years, Sheldon tables and desks for instructors and lecturers in- 


corporate many facilities and advantages for the storage, preparation and 


display of materials and apparatus required for demonstration purposes 


in vocational, secondary, and college classes. 


Specify Sheldon .. . Buy Sheldon 


MUSKEGON, 


SHELDON & COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 





courses and 22 per cent were interested 
in foreign languages. Commercial sub 
jects were fourth, being requested by 14 
per cent, homemaking interested 11 per 
cent, 8 per cent would elect courses in 
vocational subjects and the same number, 
fine arts. 


Planning for Rural Education 


Wasuincton, D. C.—What agricul- 
tural leaders want the schools to teach is 
summarized in a pamphlet issued by 
the N.E.A. entitled “Farm Leaders and 
Teachers Plan Together.” It is a com- 
pilation of recommendations growing 
out of eight regional conferences which 
emphasize the need for relating educa- 
tion to the community, for recognizing 
that rural life is of major importance 
to the welfare of the nation, for increas- 
ing guidance and counseling for rural 
youths and for expanding adult educa 
tion. 

The pamphlet includes also the results 
of a survey of the opinions of national, 
state and county officials of four major 
farm organizations. The seven areas in 
which agricultural leaders believe schools 
should prepare their pupils better are, in 
order of per cent of frequency of men 
tion: conservation of natural resources: 
individual and community health; hom« 
and family life; farmers’ cooperatives: 
community recreation; political issues, 
and sex education. 

Vocational agriculture and vocational 
home economics were rated “excellent” 
in their value to rural youth by 82 and 
80 per cent, respectively, of these farm 
leaders. The lowest value rating was 
given to modern foreign language and 
Latin. 


Rural School Charter Day 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The department 
of rural education of the National Edu 
cation Association has announced the 
third annual Rural School Charter Day 
to be observed October 3 throughout the 
nation. 

This occasion will give national, state 
and local leaders an opportunity to direct 
the attention of lay and _ professional 
people to the educational needs of rural 
children. This is the day when rural 
communities may take inventory of their 
educational methods and achievements 
and plan steps to improve their educa 
tional opportunities. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Discipline for Pupil Strike 





Gary, Inp.—Approximately 1300 ot 
the 1750 pupils enrolled at Emerson 
High School and Elementary School re 
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Here's the Inside Story... 


Ampro 16mm. sound projectors offer you 
important exclusive design features that assure longer, 


more efficient service. The Triple Claw movement, 
nd for instance, makes for longer film wear. The very fast 
intermittent means more brilliant, clearer pictures. 
Ampro projectors are easier to service. Parts are 
more conveniently accessible for cleaning and adjustment 
all replacement items are readily accessible. The 
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systems all over the world 
of their superior performance under all conditions. 


remarkable records made by Ampro projectors in all 

branches of the U.S. armed service—and with leading 

industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 
are overwhelming proof 
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cently refused to return to their classes 
in protest against a Gary rezoning ordi- 
nance which added 35 Negroes to their 
school. Supt. Charles D. Lutz ordered 
that all scheduled athletic events be can- 
celed and that the $10 forfeit for each 
defaulted game be paid. Pupil officers 
on strike were deprived of their honors 
and 600 pupils over 16 years of age were 
expelled. Pupils were required to bring 
their parents to school to request rein- 
statement. Regular classes were not 


resumed for ten days. 






An Improved EAGLE Com- 
bination Padlock That 
Combines High Security 
With Low Cost 


After months of development, Eagle en- 
gineers now bring you dependable locker 
protection with this sturdy combination 
padlock. 


While it sets new high standards for se- 
curity in school service, Eagle No. 04957 
is available at a price that makes it out- 
standing among combination padlocks. 


Made of rustless alloy and case hardened 
steel, this easy-to-read combination pad- 
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And They'll Do It Again 

CrysTat, Itt. — By unanimous agree- 
ment, the teachers of Community High 
School, District 155, returned to school 
one week early this fall to donate a week 
without pay for a preschool workshop. 
Then they voted to do the same thing 
next year. When asked “why’ teachers 
should be expected to give a week with- 
out pay to work which is essentially a 
part of the instructional program,” Prin- 
cipal W. E. McCleery explained that 
the teachers “wished to show their appre- 











EAGLE COMBINATION PADLOCK— 
NO. 04957—Size 1%". Shackle diameter 
%". Shackle clearance, 'Ae” from top of case 
to inside of shackle. Packed Y2 dozen to box. 


lock provides 144 regular combinations 
with 4500 combinations available. The 
lock holds the combination in the un- 
locked position and is self-locking when 
the shackle is pushed in. 


Write for full details about this timely 
combination padlock value. 


America’s First Lockmakers —Since 1833 
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EAGLE INDUSTRIES, 1 Co — subsicicr, of Bowser, Inc 


National Sales Representative of The Eagle Lock Company 
114 North Franklin S., Chicago 6, Ilinois 


ciation to the board of education and 
to the community for the large increases 
in salary granted last year.” 


Adopt Open-Door Policy 


Cuicaco.—The open-door policy for 
visiting parents is one of the first public 
relations policies inaugurated by Chi- 
cago’s new superintendent, Herold C. 
Hunt. A new type of report card, pre- 
pared by a committee of principals and 
teachers, emphasizes that “parents are 
always welcome in the Chicago public 
schools.” It announces that “any sug 
gestions for better home-school coopera 
tion and for making the school program 
more effective will be gladly received.” 

The committee studied samples of re 
port cards used in the 25 largest cities 
in the country before adopting a series 
of three for kindergarten, grades | and 
2 and grades 3 to 8, respectively. 

The progress reports will outline the 
aims of kindergarten and elementary 
school training and will name the sub 
jects in which the child shows special 
interest. The cards also will report on 
social habits, work and study application, 
health and safety habits. 


New Schedule in Oklahoma 


OxtaHoma City.—Schools in Okla 
homa are now on a ten months’ basis, 
with a total of 180 days’ actual class in 
struction required. With work starting 
September 2, school can now be dis 
missed between May 25 and June 2. The 
new state school law provides that the 
180 days of work do not include days 
for enrollmént, teachers’ meetings and 
other holidays. Periods when classes are 
not actually in session, however, are in 
cluded in the ten months. Thus, the 
ten months’ period includes a total of 
200 potential school days but only 180 
of them will be used for class instruc 
tion. Heretofore only 175 days were 
required and time off for holidays, teach 
ers’ meetings, enrollment and examina- 
tion was excluded. Teachers will now 
draw salaries for ten months. 


Buys Homes to Rent to Teachers 


Hinspace, Itt.—Voters of the Hins 
dale school district, which includes 
Clarendon Hills and Hinsdale, recently 
approved a plan of the school board to 
purchase 10 new homes in the latter 
community for rental to teachers. This 
action climaxed a year’s effort by the 
citizens’ committee on teachers’ housing 
in the district to obtain living quarters 
for teachers. An act passed at the recent 
session of the legislature permits school 
boards to purchase homes for teachers. 
The homes purchased have four and five 
rooms and cost $10,600 each. They are 
being obtained by down payments of 
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THE NEW POST-WAR 


SCHOOL DUPLICATOR BY DD i TTO 


RADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT, OFP, 


LIQUID TYPE 


Teachers everywhere have long recognized the manifold advantages 
of Ditto Duplicators. Ditto now introduces its newest, post-war 
model ...a Direct Process duplicator to simplify and streamline your 
work. Just note these time-saving features! Delivers up to 140 bright, 
errorless copies per minute. Three hundred and more copies from 
each master, which may be filed and re-used. New type receiving tray 
folds up over drum when machine is not in use, protecting mechani- 
cal parts and reducing space requirements. Sturdy, reversible feed 
tray permits faster, easier handling of any size paper. Changing 
masters is a simple operation with new type master clamp. Improved 
liquid and pressure control assures brighter, more legible copies. 
W rite today or phone your local representative for more information. 


DITTO, INC., 2227 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PLUS 10 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS For Use on Liquid 
EEE 
Type Machines 


Compiled by eminent edu- 

cational authorities, the 10 *""""""" CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY-------—- 
new Ditto workbooks are DITTO, Inc. 

available for use on Liquid 2227 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Type machines. Two hun- 
dred and more copies can Without obligation, please send: 

be produced from a single ! [( Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
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needed. Sead. the handy 0 Arrange a Ditto demonstrati me 
coupon for details on how 
the new Ditto workbooks 
improve modern teaching. 
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Also available—42 work- 
books for reproduction on 
gelatin type duplicators. 
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. Unsurpassed in excellence 

. Marks clean, white, legibly 

. Preserves blackboards 
Prevents eyestrain 

. Easily and completely erased 
. Long lasting sticks 

Less breakage 

. Economical 





DOVERCLIFF DUSTLESS 


The finest chalk that can be made at 
its price. 
Soft in texture—strong and durable 


Old Faithful Products . . . manufactured 
by a company who produced the world’s 
first Blackboard Crayons in 1835. 





MERICAN CRAYON company ‘ P 
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$2600 each and will rent for $65 a 
month. Plans for supplemental financing 
have not yet been completed. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Investigations in Offing 

Wasuinoton, D. C. (Edpress).—Two 
new studies are being talked about 
in the halls of Congress. The first would 
investigate radio programs, especially 
those designed for children, with a view 
to eliminating or reducing the “blood 
and thunder” and crime adventures of 
the broadcasts. The second would look 
into the advertising of the liquor indus- 
try to see what Congress could do to 
make it illegal for advertisements to im- 
ply that drinking among young people 
is necessary for social susccess. 


For Adults Only 

Atiantic Crry.—The National Broad- 
casting Company has adopted a New 
Year’s resolution (effective January 1) 
that may be welcome news to parents 
and teachers. At its first annual conven 
tion, attended by 160 of its affiliates, the 
network decided to ban detective, crime 
and mystery programs before 9:30 p.m. 
(New York time). According to N.B.C. 
spokesmen, the action was taken “in 
order to reduce farther the exposure of 
juvenile and adolescent minds to crime 
suggestions.” 

The convention reemphasized the net- 
work’s policies on portrayal of crime, 
promising that “no program will be 
which glorifies or justifies 





crime.” 


_A. H. Motley With Film Council 


Cuicaco.—Arthur H. (“Red”) Mot- 


| ley, president of Parade Magazine, has 


been made a trustee of the Film Council 
of America. The council’s immediate 
goal is the establishment of 350 com- 
munity film councils which will help all 
groups obtain informational films. 


Teach Films With Films 

Tutsa, Oxta.—A conference on audio- 
visual education was conducted by the 
University of Tulsa for teachers, princi- 


| pals and superintendents in Tulsa County 


and Northeast Oklahoma. The method 
of instruction included the showing of 
multisubject motion pictures, plus spe- 
cial lectures. 

“The 200 films were all-inclusive in 
subject matter, an attempt being made 
to satisfy the needs of all teachers,” said 
Ross H. Beall, professor of education 
at the university. Subjects ranged from 
the principles of cooking, the pygmies 
of Africa and the adventures of Bunny 
Rabbit to energy and its transfermation, 














































sound waves and their sources and light 
waves and their uses. One film was 
on atomic energy. 


“Priceless Cargo’ Wins Award 


Lima, Oxn1o.—In a contest sponsored 
by the National Safety Council, the 
Superior Coach Corporation of Lima 


was recently awarded the American 
Automobile Association’s trophy for its 
trafic safety film “Priceless Cargo,” 


which was selected as the best motion 
picture in its class. The film was pro- 
duced in the interest of promoting a 
more thorough program of school bus 
driver training and increasing the ob- 
servation of traffic regulations in their 
effect on school buses in traffic and stim 
ulating interest in pupil safety. 





INSTRUCTION 


Defends Study of Statistics 

New Haven, Conn.—At the summer 
meeting of the American Mathematical 
Society at Yale University, it was recom- 
mended that the study of statistics be 
made a part of a liberal education in 
elementary schools and colleges. This 
recommendation was made as a result 
ot two years of study by a five man com 
mittee headed by Prof. Harold Hotelling, 
professor of mathematical statistics at the 
University of North Carolina. 





Modern statistics, according to Dr. 
Hotelling, are based on the theory of 
probability. When properly utilized, sta- 


tistics allow “the mathematical induc 
tion of a solution to a problem from 
the myriad facts which confront a person 
engaged in business, agriculture, science, 
finance, government or any one of a 
number of other activities.” 


Manual for 7th, 8th Grades 

Cincinnati.—Publication by the Cin 
cinnati public schools of “The Seventh 
and Eighth Grade Manual,” 527 page 
official course of study for these grades, 
marks the third and last in a series of 
curriculum manuals setting forth objec 
tives, materials to be used and general 
teaching procedures in the elementary 
schools. 

The new publication, Supt. Claude V. 
Courter states, “cannot fail to result in 
the steady improvement of instruction 
through the better coordination and di- 
rection of teaching activities.” 

Two preceding publications, “The Pri- 
mary Manual” for kindergarten and pri 
mary grades, now in its third printing. 
and “The Intermediate Manual” for 
grades four to six, attracted wide atten 
tion. 

All three manuals were developed 
under the direction of Dr. G. H. Reavis, 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
satisfying it... that inspires while it informs . .. and that turns 
facts into fun! 


ae 


7 


ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES! 








When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them... to give them information in a form that they can absorb and ina 
way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly ““The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclapaedia”’. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 





The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your THOUSANDS 


OF PICTURES 

elementary school pupils 

MANY IN 

This larger, more legible type is used kn ages 
throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 


in three elementary schools. 


LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THROUGHOUT! 





Soap 
cb: ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
ane 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


FAMOUS “READY REFERENCE” INDEX! 






Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 132-K 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: iota me (without obligation) 





full information ut new Britannica Junior. 
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NEWS... 


assistant superintendent in charge of in 
struction. One thousand members of the 
elementary school staff served on com- 
mittees making the publications possible. 


Study Emotion, Reading Troubles 

New York Crry.—Emotional factors 
that may prevent children from reading 
easily will be studied by the New York 
University Reading Clinic under a 
$22,500 grant from the Field Founda 
tion, Inc. 

The study, according to Dean Paul A. 
McGhee of the division of general edu 


cation, will be conducted over the next 
three years. 

Cases to be included in the present 
investigation will be drawn from chil- 
dren between 8 and 14 years old who 
are attending the clinic school. 

The aim of the study will be to 
measure objectively changes and im- 
provements in emotional adjustment and 
intellectual functioning after a period 
during which each child will be assisted 
in an interrelated program of diagnosis, 
instruction, retesting and appropriate 
psychotherapy. 


IT’S NEW and IT’S NEEDED 





YE. this Mosinee Roltowl and cabinet combination is 


brand new! 


There isn’t another roll towel on the market 


made from pure sulphate material, and thus able to pro- 
vide the efficiency and economy in use as will MOSINEE 


ROLTOWLS. 


This new Roltow! dispenser was designed with school wash- 


rooms in mind. The hood covers the roll. 


equipped with a lock — and 


The cabinet is 
a towel saving feature known 


as a “Rocking Core” which prevents users from spinning the 


roll to take unneeded towels. 
can become “out of order.” 


Not a single mechanical part 


Schoolmen who have seen this towel and cabinet have really 


enthused over it. 
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For the name of the school supply distributor 
in your territory who can give additional in- 


formation on this new towel service, write to 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 








L a Prep-Towls * Zip-Towls * Trim-Towls * Turn-Towls * Roltowls 








MEETINGS 


Remedial Reading Clinic 





PritapELpHia.— The Reading Clinic 
staff, department of psychology, Temple 
University, will hold its annual institute 
on corrective and remedial reading Jan. 
26 to 30, 1948. Emphasis is to be 
placed on the content area approach. 
Conclusions from previous institutes on 
the differentiated and language arts ap- 
proaches will be summarized. 


To Hear Lilienthal and Watson 


HIGHLAND Park, Itt.—The American 
Education Fellowship will hold its first 
postwar national conference at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 27- 
29. The keynote speaker will be David 
E. Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Leaders in pro- 
gressive education will also speak, in- 
cluding Dr. Goodwin Watson. Dr. 
Francis Horwich is general chairman; 
Dr. Warren Seyfert, program chairman. 


Rural Education Conference 


Ann Arpor, Micu.—What to do to 
improve rural education will be the $64 
question for the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers at a ten day 
conference on rural education at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., October 27 to November 
5. Meetings of the first two days will 
be attended by policy making assistants 
to state superintendents; for the last three 
days this group will be joined by state 
superintendents and commissionezs from 
the 48 states. 

The conference is made possible by a 
grant of funds from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to the Michigan State Board 
of Eduction. The sponsoring body is the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers of which Rex Putnam, state su- 
perintendent in Oregon, is president; 
John H. Bosshart, commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Jersey, vice president; 
Ralph B. Jones, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Arkansas, secretary. 





SALARIES 





Salary Schedule for Principals 


San Antonio, Tex.—A revised salary 
schedule for principals and_ teachers 
is now in effect. Senior high school 
principals begin at $5000, if without ex- 
perience in San Antonio schools, and 
move to $5800 within eight years. Junior 
high school principals begin at $4400 
and move to $5200. Elementary school 
principals begin at $4000 and move to 
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Get a Quicker, Safer Finish with 


...for use with any disc-type floor machine 


The patented, radially placed strands 
of Sun Ray Woolers always rotate at 
right angles to the work, insuring 
fast, clean operation. When polish- 
ing waxed floors these woolers do a 
remarkable job of hardening the wax 
film and removing excess wax. 


Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
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They develop a rich, lustrous sur- 
face that insures lasting protection 
and greater wear resistance. Most im- 
portant of all, they produce SAFER 
floors. Slipperiness is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Sun Ray Woolers can be used with 


© LONDON, OHIO 


THE WILLIAMS 


Send literature sh 
Save time and mone 


Name___ 
Institution___ 


en 


City & State 


£ 247 
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a fibre brush on any disc-type floor 


machine. 


INSTANT APPLICATION 
Simply lay the Sun Ray 


-Wooler on the floor, tilt 


the machine and wheel it 
into position over the 
wooler, allowing brush to 
rest centrally on the pad. 
That's all there is to it! 


ANY, LONDON OHIO 
how Sun Ray’s radia! strands 
make floors safer. 


2 


95 





NEWS... 


$4800. For teachers the new schedule is 
strictly a single salary one, the amount 
of pay being based on training and ex 
differentiation is made 








perience. No 
among teachers of elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. 


New N. Y. C. Pay Drive Hinted 


New York, N. Y.—Asserting that in 
flationary prices have virtually wiped out 
the value of salary increases teachers have 
received this year, Local 2 of the New 
York Teachers Guild, A. F. of L., has 


EMPLOYEE 








stated that it will consider demands for 
new increases, with a $6000 maximum. 


Set Minimum Salary at $2400 


Cuampaicn, ILt.—A new salary sched- 
ule for local teachers starts with a min- 
imum of $2400 for inexperienced teach 
ers with a B.A, degree and $2600 for 
those with an M.A. The top salary un- 
der the present schedule is $4100 for a 
teacher with fifteen years’ experience, an 
M.A. degree and thirty hours of college 
work beyond the master’s degree. 


io A Cp Tes (TEM: .. 
BANISH IT WITH 








NO BLUEPRINT is needed to demonstrate 
the comparative comfort, ease and speed of 
Blodgett fatigue-eliminating “‘off-the-floor” 
design. Not only that—but greater produc- 
tion: from 4 to 6 times the capacity, in less 
















TEACHER TRAINING 





For Better Teacher Training 

New Haven, Conn.—A_ cooperative 
working arrangement between the Yal- 
University Department of Education-and 
the New Haven State Teachers College 
has been agreed upon by the university 
and the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Its twofold purpose is the improve- 
ment of teacher education at undergrad 
uate and graduate levels and the im- 
provement in education of personnel for 
teacher education institut’ons. 

Procedures which will be encouraged 
under the new plan include: 

1. Research by individuais er greups 
on problems related to teacher education, 
child growth, teaching procedures. 

2. Development and demonstration cf 
good school pract:ces. 

3. Systematic study and utilization of 
the resources of both institutions and 
the state department for improving pre- 
service and in-service education of teach 
ers. 

4. Participation ot graduate students 
preparing for teacher education in the 
program of the teachers’ college. 

The admin sirator of the new program 
is Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, professor of 
educational administration in the Yale 
Graduate School, who has been ap 
po.nted president of the New Haven 
State Teachers College. 


New Fields at Wayne University 


Detroit—A new field of study in 
which a limited number of candidates can 
be accepted for major work on the doctor 
of education degree has been authorized 
at Wayne University, Detroit. The field 
is educational evaluation and research. 

This is Wayne's second authorization 
for major work leading to the doctor of 
education degree, the previous field 
being educational administration and 
supervision, which was first offered in 
September 1946. 



























than \érd the floor space! Not only that— 
but cooler kitchen temperatures, thanks to 4” 
of Fiberglas and less than )(th the heat input 
for equivalent deck area. Not to mention 
Blodgett’s nationally-famous quality of pro- 
duction! THERE'S A BLODGETT TO FIT 
EVERY COOKING, ROASTING AND 
BAKING NEED! 


™ 6 § BLODGETT (01. 1 


50 LAKESIDE AVENUE, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


'BLODGET T Es—Wakers of Fine @vens Since 1848 












New Degree at Denver 


Denver.—The graduate school, Uni 
versity of Denver, is offering the degree of 
master of education which requires either 
a master of arts in education or a master 
of science in commercial education de 
gree as a prerequisite. It is planned for 
students who are preparing for admin- 
istration, guidance or counseling in the 
field of education as well as for teachers. 
Candidates for the degree must pass a 
qualifying examination, complete a year 
of graduate study, pass a final examina 
tion and present a thesis or a professional 
project. 












Write today for 


“CASE HISTORIES 
of Successful Mass 
Feeding Operations” 
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CRUSADER Steam Table Pans and Insets have those extra high heat 


retaining properties so essential for the successful serving of Hot Foods. 


CRUSADER'’S Stainless steel surfaces are always lustrous, will never 


rust or corrode, require little time to keep clean and sanitary. 


°o 


- Remember, CRUSADER is also the best Utensil for food 
storage, resistant to food acids, so necessary for 


the protection of valuable food investments. 


Consult your Dealer today / 
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Coming Events... 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,. Chicago, December 26-31. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tots, Atlantic City, February 22-26. 
American Education Fellowship, 
Hotel, Chicago, November 27-29. 
American Education Week, November 9-1/5. 


Arizona Education Association, Phoenix, No- 
vember 6-8. 


Stevens 


Arkansas Education Association Little Rock, 
November 6, 7. 
Association of School Business Officials, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., October 6-9. 


California Teachers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, December 5, 6. 
Colorado 


Your Dishwashi 


Education Association, Denver, 


Pueblo, Grand Junction, Durango, October 
23, 24. 

Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, October 
31. 

Georgia Education Association, Hotel Henry 
Grady, Atlanta, March 3-6, 1948. 

Idaho Education Association, Boise, April 23, 
24, 1948. 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Lincoln, Indianapolis, October 23, 24. 

lowa State Education Association, Des Moines, 
November 6-8. 

Kansas State Teachers Association, Topeka, 


Wichita, Salina, Independence, Hays, 
Dodge City, November 6, 7. 


Hotel 


























Labor costs are lower with this machine, as the carrier chain 
does the work of moving the racks through. Maintenance costs 
are minimum, because Champions of this type have been de- 
veloped by more than 22 years’ experience with thousands of 
successful and dependable installations. In numerous cases the 
all-bronze chain has served for years without replacement. 

Up to 360 racks or 9,000 dishes per hour can be washed 
by the 70-E1 Champion, shown above. Also three smaller sizes. 
Clean dishes are assured, as every rack is moved through at 
the same speed, with exactly correct timing under the wash and 


rinse sprays. 


We also build a complete line of Belt Conveyor and Hand 
Feed machines. Write for details. 


CHAMPION DISH WASHING MACHINE CO.., Erie, Pa. 
“Fax MOST SATISFACTION gued LEAST TROUBLE 


C 
Dish 


HAMPION 


Mackiues 












Kentucky Education Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Louisville, April 14-16, 1948. 

Maine Teachers Association, Hotel DeWitt, 
Lewiston, October 30, 31. 

Maryland State Teachers Association, Lord 


Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, October 3i, 
November |. 

Michigan Education Association, regional con- 
ferences: region |, Detroit, October 23, 24; 
region 2, Flint, October 16, 17; region 3, 
East Lansing, October 16, 17; region 4, 
Grand Rapids, October 23, 24; region 5, 
Traverse City, October 2, 3; region 6, 
Detroit, October 9, 10; region 7, Mar- 
quette, October 2, 3; region 8, Kalamazoo, 
October 9, 10. 

Minnesota Education Association, division 
conventions: central, St. Cloud, October 
16, 17; northeast, Hibbing, October 9, 10; 
northern, Bemidji, October 9, 10; southeast, 
Rochester, October 23, 24; southwest, Man- 
kato, October 17; western, Moorhead, Oc- 
tober 16, 17; Twin Cities, Minneapolis, 
October 23, 24. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Hotels 
Statler and Jefferson, St. Louis, November 
12-14, 

Montana Education Association, district con- 
ventions: Miles City, Missoula, Glasgow, 
Great Falls, Dillon, October 23-25. 


National Catholic Education Association, San 
Francisco, March 31-April 2. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 10-13. 

Nebraska State Education Association, dis- 
trict association meetings: Lincoln, Omaha, 
Norfolk, Kearney, Holdrege, Alliance, Oc- 
tober 23, 24. 

New Hampshire State Teachers Association, 
Manchester, October 15-17. 

New Jersey Education Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, November 6-9. 
New Mexico Education Association, Hilton 

Hotel, Albuquerque, October 22-25. 

New York State Teachers Association, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, November 24, 25. 

North Dakota Education Association, G. P. 
Hotel, Bismarck, October 22-24. 

Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, December 29-31. 


Oklahoma Education Association, Tulsa, Feb- 
ruary 13, 14, 1948. 

Oregon Education Association, Portland, April 
1-3, 1948. 

Pennsylvania State Education 
Harrisburg, December 29-31. 


School Food Service Association, 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., November 13-15. 

South Carolina Education Association, Colum- 
bia, March 18-19, 1948. 

South Dakota Education Association, district 
conventions: Yankton, Deadwood, Pierre, 
Watertown, November 24-26. 

Texas State Teachers Association, Hotel Gun- 
ter, San Antonio, November 27-29. 


Utah Education Association, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, October 9-11. 

Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, October 16, 17. 

Washington Education Association, regional 
institutes: Tacoma, October 2; Seattle, Oc- 
tober 3; Vancouver, October 6; Kelso, 
October 7; Aberdeen, October 8; Bremer- 
ton, October 9; Bellingham, October 10; 
Wenatchee, October 13; Yakima, October 
14; Benton-Franklin area, October 15; Walla 
Walla, October 16; Spokane, October 17. 

West Virginia State Education Association, 
Hotel Prichard, Huntington, November 6-8. 

Wisconsin Education Association, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, November 6-8. 


Association, 


Baker 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 
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Here is the diet record of one class 
in a Minnesota school. How would 
our Class score? 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 











PE 


Among the tested materials avail- 
ible are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them 
vou can quickly gauge your pupils’ 
knowledge of nutrition and discover 
where eating habits are faulty. 
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New light on Jack-O’-Lanterns 


Surprising as it may seem, the 
emphasis here is not really on 
Halloween —it’s on nutrition! 
While making their annual jack- 
o’-lanterns, these children are 
learning about the importance of 
green and yellow vegetables in 
their diets—about yellow vege- 
tables in particular. 

This is one of the many ways 
children all over the country are 
now being taught the facts about 
foods and nutrition. A variety 
of projects and experiences with 
foods are made part of the curric- 
ulum. Helpful materials, dis-’ 
tributed by General Mills, 
have been prepared by edu- 
cators and tested in experimental 
schools. The boys and girls are 
finding this method absorbing; 






teachers are finding it effective. 


Today, more and more teachers 
are using the General Mills ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Assistance in Nutrition 
and Health Education” to help 
establish good eating habits. Per- 
haps this program would be 
helpful to you. For complete in- 
formation write to the Educa- 
tional Section, Public Services 
Dept., General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 





— 
Copyright 1947, a & 
General Mills, Inc, ‘ 














AMAZING! 
NEW! 
PORTABLE 


PUBLIC 
ADDRESS 
SYSTEM 


Nothing to 
Plugin... 
Nothing to 
Connect . . . 
Just Fick up 
the Mike and 
ee 


NO WIRES TO CONNECT 


Meet practically every need with 
this powerful, fully portable, battery 
operated Public Address System. Ex- 
cellent sound amplification. Unit 
weighs only 12 pounds. Can be used 
anywhere—walking, standing, riding. 
The Siitronic Company, Point Bidg., Pgh., Pa. 





Sales Meeting _ Athletics 


“SLTRONIC 











| The Siltronic Co. 
| Point Building, Pgh., Pa., Dept. N 
| I'm interested in the Siltronic Portable, Battery 
operated Public Address System. 
a PA-4's at $75.10 ea. 
$78.10 ea. west of Rockies (complete 


with eries). 
0 0 Check 0 ¢. oO. D. 
) Send me de ive literature. 


Name ll eiiintertiaiiidinieeen 
| Address <s 
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TRANSPORTATION 


More Buses, Miles in Florida 


TALLaHasseEE, Fra.—The annual trans- 
portation report of State Superintendent 
Colin English shows that 106,857 chil- 
dren were transported by school buses 
last year, an increase of 9186 over the 
previous year. 

In operation last year were 1521 
buses, an increase of 87. The average 
age of most of the buses was 8 years; 
44 counties, however, reported the pur- 
chase of 171 new buses. The average 
number of miles traveled daily was 68,- 
440) representing an increase of 4000 
miles over the previous record; 40 per 
cent of the mileage was on dirt and un- 
graded roads. State aid for transporta- 
tion last year amounted to $1,779,050. 





Need Funds for Buses 
ATHENS, Ga. — Approximately $4, 
500,000 is needed to modernize the 


school transportation system, according 


to decision reached at the recent School 
Administrators’ Annual Conference. 
This amount would purchase 2000 


buses to replace antiquated equipment | 


and to provide sufficient additional buses 
for first-run service. Georgia is now 
spending 10 per cent of the school 
budget, or $19.75 per pupil, for trans- 
portation. 





Superintendent’s Bookshelf 





THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Forty- 
first Annual Report, 1945-46. New York 
City. 


SCHOOLS FOR A NEW WORLD. Twenty- 
Fifth Yearbook, American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 
By Harry G. Good. The Macmillan Com. 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York II, 
N. Y. $5. 


EDUCATION, AMERICA'S MAGIC. By Ray- 
mond M. Hughes and William H. Lancelot. 
The lowa State College Press, Ames, lowa. 
1946. $2.50. 


EDUCATION IN A DEVELOPING DEMOC- 
RACY. Thirty-Third Annual Schoolmen's 
Week Proceedings, March 27-30, 1946. 
Published by The University, Philadelphia. 


READJUSTMENT OR REVOLUTION? A 
Guide to Economic, Educational and Social 
Readjustment of War Veterans, Ex-War 
Workers, and Oncoming Youth. By A. H. 
Edgerton. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
Whittlesey House, New York and London. 
1946. $2.50. 


GUIDE TO OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
AND TRAINING. By Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C. 1947, Pamphlet. 
35 cents, 


Provide 
Modern Safety 
and Protection 


CONTINENTAL 
Chain link 


FENCE 





The safety of school children and the 
protection of school property de- 
mands modern fence protection. 
Only Continental Chain Link fence 
is made of *KONIK containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater rust-resistance, greater 
strength and longer life. Experienced 
fence engineers plan and help erect 
Continental Chain Link fence to as- 
sure correct design and maximum 
protection for school grounds and 
public buildings. 


Write today for free fence manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Ind. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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Master Baker-Instructor 
R. F. Dunkelberger inspects 
bakery school products. 


When they're hungry for delicate pastries, or taste- 
tempting cakes—or just plain hungry for fresh bread 
and rolls—Western Pennsylvanians know that new gen- 
erations of school-trained master bakers will be right 
there with the goods—baked goods for every-day and 
holiday. 


BAKERS’ SCHOOL is a practical example of the coopera- 
tive vocational education program of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Under the professional 
guidance of Master Baker R. F. Dunkelberger, carefully 
selected students pass through a complete cycle of train- 
ing so that they may acquire versatility in every phase 
of bakery operation during the training program. Veter- 
ans make up the total daytime enrollment; night classes, 
for more advanced students, include equal numbers of 
veterans and non-veterans. 


The Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, with the cooperation of local supply houses, 
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poy the modern bakery equipment on a continuing 
oan basis for this training program. BAKERS’ SCHOOL 
‘‘classroom"’ is a completely equipped modern bakery 
with Gas-fired revolving and peel-type ovens similar to’ 
those found in establishments where graduates may be 
employed. 


Detailed information on these and other types of Gas- 
fired Bakery Equipment may be obtained from your 
local Gas Company. 


Photos courtesy The Pittsburgh Press 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17. Ww y 
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Publications... 


The Junior College. Booklet No. 6 in the of school and college publications and for 
Illinois Association of School Boards’ Reference journalism classes containing information on 
Library, analyzing the basic facts about junior the planning, writing, editing and production 
colleges for board members and others, showing of every type of student publication. New 
why the movement has grown, the need for York 22, N. Y.: Eton Publishing Corporation, 
junior colleges in Illinois, steps in organizing 32 East Fifty-Seventh Street. $1.40. 







































































them and types of curriculums. Springfield, 
Ill.: Illinois Association of School Boards, Planning the Music Suite for Central Schools. 
First National Bank Building. 25 cents. A pamphlet prepared by Carl Payne and pub- 


lished by the division of school buildings and 
Characteristics of a Good School. Booklet grounds of the University of the State of 
No. 7 in the Illinois Association of School New York. Albany 1, N. Y.: The State 
Boards’ Reference Library, giving the criteria Education Department. 
for the evaluation of the school, its facilities, 


its staff and its program. Springfield, Ill. Planning the Outdoor Physical Education 
Illinois Association of School Boards, First Facilities for Central Schools. Prepared by 
National Bank Building. 35 cents. Carl Payne. One of a series designed to 


improve the planning of specific areas of the 
The Student Editor’s Manual. By Jean Nash. school plant to assist architects and local school 
A handbook for editors and faculty advisers officials. Contains working drawings of regu- 
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lation fields and courts. Published by the 
University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, Division of Buildings 
and Grounds, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Going to School in the War-Devastated Coun- 
tries. Prepared by Leonard Kenworthy of the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. secretariat for the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction, 
to give widespread publicity to the educational! 
needs of the war-devastated countries and to 
show how aid can be given. Designed for 
distribution without charge by American or- 
ganizations engaged in international educationa! 
reconstruction. Available at cost, in lots of 
100 or more, 5 cents a copy: 10 or more, 10 
cents: less than 10, 15 cents. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Commission for International Educa 
tional Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W 


Counseling for Mental Health. One of a 
series on student personnel work in colleges 
and universities published by the American 
Council on Education in which mental hygiene 
counseling is discussed in terms of a societal 
setting as technical therapy performed in a 
psychiatric or psychological clinic. Washington 
6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W. $t. 


Cuba: Supplies Your Sugar; Buys Your 
Products. The basic facts about sugar and 
the fundamentals of Cuban-American trade are 
presented for the purpose of adjusting ou 
international policy to the facts. Havana, 
Guba: The American Chamber of Commerce 
of Cuba, P. O. Box 849. 


United Nations or World Government. A 
compilation by Julia Johnsen of authoritative 
articles on the U.N., its origin, development 
weaknesses, present status and future. New 
York 52, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Company 
950-72 University Avenue. $1.25. 


The Fours and Fives in Action. Compiled 
and written by Eleanor Pahl. A _ study of 
characteristic differences between 4 and 5 yea 
olds to help parents understand their childre 
at these age levels and pointing out the 
implications which these differences hold fo 
the kindergarten curriculum. Glencoe, Ill 
Board of Education 


Trends of School Costs in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, 1921-1940. By Milton Cathe 
Woodlen. A dissertation submitted in partia 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degre« 
of doctor of education at Teachers Collewe 
Temple University. 


Knowing When Children Are Ready to Learn. 
By Gretchen Wulfing, Mollie and Russell Smart 
Mary Woods Bennett, Ruth K. Webb. A 
page pamphlet offering practical help for teach 
ers and parents in recognizing signs that 
children dre ready for the next step in thei 
learning processes. Washineton 6, D. C 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N.W. 50 cents. 


Our Negro Veterans. By Charles G. Bolt 
and Louis Harris. A discussion of the Negro 
veterans’ problems of jobs, housing and edu- 
eation and training under the G.I. bill, based 
on surveys made by the Bureau of the Census, 
the National Urban League, the Southern Re 
gional Council and the American Veterans 
Committee. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 128 
New York 16, N. Y.: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East Thirty-Eighth Street. 20 cents 


Pattern for the Guidance Program. Findings 
and recommendations of a cooperative com- 
mittee survey of guidance services for the 
public schools of Gloucester, Mass., for the 
purpose of adjusting every pupil more properly 
to the school at every grade level. Gloucester 
Mass.: Office of the Superintendent of Schools 


Helping Our Young Children to Learn. A 
bulletin to assist teachers in developing pro 
grams at the first year level, emphasizing 
wholesome atmosphere and an informal’ class 
room setup. Prepared by the division of 
elementary schools and the bureau of referenc« 
research and statistics of the New York City 
school system. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 11/ 
Livingston Street. 
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De FROM THE CRANE SCHOOL LINE 


Q Every school boy and girl should have the benefits of 





ate fresh, healthful shower facilities. And the new Crane line 
ti includes a wide choice of showers particularly suited 


son for school use. 


First, they’re tough ... they have the quality and dura- 


arn 
art bility to withstand years of hard school usage. 
ach S d hev’ . le +. , li . 
th: Second, they’re safe . . . single mixing control is a pre- 


he 


, caution against too hot water. As the valve is turned, the 


Six 





C-4792 
Concealed Valve 






~~ 


water starts cold, then becomes warmer. 











C-4788 
tot Third, Crane showers are thrifty . .. shower heads pro- tats teat z 
egr . . . e 
edu vide just the right amount of water for a full, refreshing 
ee . 9-220 
~ spray. Economy Shower 
ma , a Head 
~ If you are planning new construction, modernization 
— or increasing the shower facilities of your school, talk 7 
i over your plans with your Crane Dealer, Crane Branch C-4879 es 4 
. , . Vandal-proof 
@7 or Wholesaler. There you'll find ready assistance in pec, ter C-4439-A—Exposed Shower 
-s with Refreshor Shower Head 








making your selections and setting delivery dates. 
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A CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
“ys 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
lass . 
0 “PLUMBING AND HEATING « 
Cit VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Names in the News... 


(Continued From Page 50.) 


Mr. Martin will be succeeded by Orville 
Hays, principal of Boyd County High 
School at Ashland. 


James H. Duna, assistant principal of 
Swampscott High School, Swampscott, 
Mass., has been appointed principal to 
succeed Lee T. Gray who retired after 
twenty-one years. 


Ralph R. Andrews who was dis- 
charged from the army in 1946 with the 
rank of major after fifty months’ service 
has been appointed principal of Senior 













ose" 


HERE'S REAL--#ONEST- "04 
GOODWESS - EVERY-DAY 
HELP FOR PRINCIPALS, 


High School at Falls City, Neb. Before 
his army experience, Mr. Andrews was 
principal of the high school at Albion, 
Neb. He is replacing A. W. Starke- 
baum who has been given a year’s leave 
of absence for health reasons. 


Frank Van Slyke, high school prin- 
cipal at. Griffith, Ind., has been made 
superintendent. Eldon Ready, teacher 
at Crown Point, Ind., will succeed him. 


Leo W. Anderson, senior high school 
principal at Sauk Centre, Minn., has 
accepted the principalship of the schools 
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Con- 
trols — Fool-proof 
—No Service 
Problem. 


Finger-Tip 


No more atencila, 
gelatin, ribbons, 
type, or ink! 


Ideal for Schools— 
Tests, Maps, Bul- 
letins, Reports, 
School- Newspa- 
pers, Diagrams— 
perfect copies 
turned out in a 
jiffy by anyone. 


An Electric Copy- 
rite also available. 


Write for full details 


or use coupon. 








SEND COUPON 
a 








WOLBER DUPLICATOR 
& SUPPLY 60. 


1229 CORTLAND ST., 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 
1229 Cortiand St., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Send samples of Copy-rite reproduc- 


“oy name of nearest dealer. 
Name > 


School Ye 

Address &o ' 

City. Zone, State... 
7% 








7 








at Red Wing, Minn., succeeding Melvin 
Voxland who has become principal of 
the high school at Menominee, Mich. 


Harold A. Rice, senior high school 
principal at Keene, N. H., was elected 


principal of Hingham High School. 
Hingham, Mass. He replaces Bertram 
Holland who has been elected principal 
of Watertown High School, Watertown 
Mass. 


J. L. Walthall, high school principal 
at Tazewell, Va., and acting superin 
tendent of schools for Tazewell County. 
Virginia, has been made county super 
intendent. G. O. McGhee, supervisor 
of education for Roanoke County, Vir 
ginia, has been named principal of the 
Tazewell High School. 


Mrs. Beatrice Carter, principal of 
Kapalama School, Honolulu, T. H., 1s 
serving as exchange principal for this 
year at Armonk, N. Y. Harold Critten- 
den is on leave and taking her position. 


John J. Brennan has been appointed 
supervising principal at Elmsford, N. Y. 
Richard J. Bailey has been appointed to 
the same position in the Greenburgh No. 
8 district, White Plains, N. Y., and 
Philip Newton is the new principal of 
the Hawthorne School at Hawthorne, 
N. Y., where he was formerly instructor 
in physical education. 

Robert B. Winslow, assistant high 
school principal at Winchester, Mass., 
was named principal of Brunswick High 
School, Brunswick, Me. 


G. Curtis Turner of Epperly, W. Va., 
has been appointed principal of the high 
school at Clear Fork, succeeding Orlin 
Riffe who had requested that he be 
placed in a teaching position near his 
home. 


Allen P. Bradley, principal of the 
Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, 
N. Y., for the last five years, has re 
signed to become professor of ¢ducation 
and assistant director of training at New 
York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo. 


OTHERS... 


Francis Cornell, formerly on the U. S. 
Office of Education staff and more re 
cently education expert for the U. S. 
Senate committee on labor and public 
welfare, has been named director of the 
bureau of research and service at the 
University of Illinois College of Edu 
cation. 


Frederick L. Redefer, for the last year 
chief of education and training in the 
Brooklyn regional office of the Veterans 
Administration, has been appointed pro 
fessor of education and director of the 
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oh The safety of Mack school bus construction reflects Mack’s long 
. experience as America’s oldest bus manufacturer. Power- 
operated hydraulic brakes, for example, provide maximum 
a . +e . . . 
ol stopping ability. A special brake regulating valve permits 
fin smoothly graduated brake application, eliminating accidents 
be within the bus due to sudden stops. Possible brake failure 
his through engine stalling is prevented by a vacuum 
° acl P ° nna, 
reserve tank. Safer braking in icy weather is 
the achieved by adequate wheel clearance which 
All, permits use of dual skid chains. Factory brake 
~ testing machines prove the safety of Mack school 
10n . . * 
me bus brakes by subjecting brake shoes, linings and 
at drums to tests far more severe than ever en- 
countered in actual service. Such greater strength is 
also reflected in lower brake maintenance costs. 
Let us show you how Mack’s exclusive combination of 
. school bus safety features provides convincing safe- 
> ° “ ° A 
guards for transporting “America’s Most Precious Cargoes”. 
re 
S. 
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du 
> 
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ear 
the MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
ans Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
ro Factory branches in all principal cities for service 
the o7e and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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York 


bureau of 
University 


W. G. Eckles, director of school build 
ing and transportation, Mississippi De- 
partment of Education, on October | 
will take over new duties as professor 
of education in the University of Mary 
land and school building consultant for 
Maryland. 


Ernest J. Kump, architect; Mark Falk, 
structural engineer, and Dr. Alfred 
Christensen, planning consultant, all of 


appointments at New 
School of Education. 





work in architecture, engineering and 
school planning at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art early in September. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of New York 


University’s school of education, has been 
appointed chairman of the National 
Commission for Defense of Democracy 
Through Education of the N.E.A. Har- 
old Benjamin, dean of the University of 
Maryland’s college of education, was 





San Francisco, held an exhibit of their named vice chairman. 
When you think of teaching tools... 
think FIRST of these TIME-TESTED Products 

HYLOPLATE- 





ALPHA DUSTLESS CHALK —costete D/S Eraser 
"for smooth writing and easy erasing. . 





ALPHACOLOR- 





Write for these folders and catalogs — Address Dept. NS-107 


HYLOPLATE Lite Site 


Biwe - 


CHICAGC 


How To Use Alphacolor | | 
Folder 


OSTELLO CO. 


EIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


New Map & S3lobe 
Catalog 


Manufacturers of Time-Tested School Supplies and Equipment 


GE SOG 


106 


Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, formerly as 
sociate professor of philosophy at th« 
University of Wisconsin, will be installec 
October 4 as the president of Benningtor 
College. Dr. Burkhardt succeeds Dr 
Webster Jones who resigned last winte: 
to become president of the University o 
Arkansas. 


David L. Haught, president of Glen 
ville State College, Glenville, W. Va. 
has resigned to become professor of edu 
cation and psychology at Davis anc 
Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va 


Dr. Ralph W. Swetman, president o/ 
State Teachers College at Oswego, N. Y. 
since 1933, has retired after forty years 
of service in education. Prior to hi: 
appointment at Oswego, he was presi 
dent of Humboldt State Teachers Col 
lege, Arcata, Calif., and Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe. Dr. Harvey 
M. Rice of the New York State Collegs 
for Teachers in Albany has been ap 
pointed president of the Oswego schoo! 


DEATHS 


Jere A. Wells, superintendent ot 
schools of Fulton County, Georgia, sinc: 
1924, died recently at his home at At 
lanta at the age of 55. In June, Emory 
University conferred an honorary doctor 
of laws degree upon him and he was 
named “Educator of the Year” in the 
Atlanta area by the Emory chapter of 
Kappa Phi Kappa, national honorary 
educational fraternity. He was a past 
president of the Georgia Education Asso 
ciation, a member of the legislative 
commission of the N.E.A. and had been 
a member of the county board of health 
since 1925, 


William Dudley Sprague, principal of 
Melrose High School, Melrose, Mass., 
for twenty-four years until his retire 
ment in 1945, died recently at the age 
of 75. During the teacher shortage 
caused by the war, Mr. Sprague taught 
at Governor Dummer Academy, where 
he was at one time headmaster, and had 
completed his services there in June. 


The Rev. Dr. Paul D. Moody, presi 
dent of Middlebury College from 1921 
to 1942, died recently at the age of 68. 
He was the son of Dwight L. Moody, 
the evangelist. 


Anton H. Wegener, principal of 
Aurora High School, Aurora, Ind., died 
recently following a heat stroke: He 
was 58 years old and had been principal 


of the high school since 1931. 


Thomas J. McDonnell, principal ot 
Kensington High School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
died recently at age 55 following a short 
illness. He had headed the school since 
its opeming in 1937 amd had been with 
the Buffalo system since 1915. 
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FOR THEM... 


draperies and hangings made of 


noncombustible Fiberglas* yarns for 





school auditoriums, libraries and 
recreational rooms 











Auditorium of Avalon Park School, Chicago. Noncombustible hangings, 


product of Thortel Fireproof Fabrics. Installation under supervision 


of Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 


Safety depends on sound precautions . . . and every 
step that promotes safety in school design and equip- 
ment is an important step. 

Serious fires usually result from the rapid spread 
of flames through materials that can burn. 

Replace an inflammable material with one that 
can’t burn—and you eliminate a fire hazard. 

Decorative hangings woven of Fiberglas Yarns can’t 
burn. They’re glass. They’re originally and perma- 
nently noncombustible. Furthermore, in the midst of 
fire or searing hot blasts, these fabrics of Fiberglas 
will not contribute to the further depletion of oxy- 
gen, will not give off suffocating smoke and fumes. 

In hundreds of places of public assembly from 
coast to coast—in schools, auditoriums, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels and restaurants—archi- 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
for a variety of products made of or with glass 
fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 












OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


tm 896. ub Pat OFF 
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tects, decorators, officials and owners are designing 
for safety, including in their plans these practical, 
decorative, noncombustible fabrics of Fiberglas. 

Many attractive weaves and colorful patterns are 
available—and expert fabric service shops located in 
principal cities are ready to assist in planning school 
needs—ready to fashion and hang the draperies 
selected. For information about these noncom- 
bustible fabrics, write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 995, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in 
principal cities. 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

*Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as ‘‘Noncombustible Fabric’. 


eeeeeeteeeseseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 
* 

. 

¢ Department 995 

: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

« Toledo, Ohio 

; Please send FREE your new informative booklet: 
¢ “Decorative Fabrics—They Can’t Burn—They’re Glass”’. 
o 
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at 300° F. and still get 


ON’T let those precious roasts shrink 

and shrivel away under high oven 
heat. Slow-roast them and cut down meat- 
shrinkage. You'll find a roast actually 
yields five servings for every four that you 
would get if it were roasted the former 
high-temperature way. There’s greater 
retention of nutritive values, too. 


—here’s all you do 
to add rich brown color 
Just brush the meat, before roasting, with 


Kitchen Bouquet and it will come out of 
the oven with a luscious, rich brown 


crust. Be sure to add Kitchen Bouquet 
to the gravy, too, for rich brown, appe- 
tizing color and stepped-up flavor. 


Made of garden-fresh xegetables, 
herbs and spices 


Kitchen Bouquet contains no artificial 
flavorings to “smother” food flavor, but 
brings out—enhances—the true rich taste 
of the meat. Works wonders with inex- 
pensive stews, meat loaves and casserole 
dishes. Just fry Kitchen Bouquet and 
you'll never be without it. Send today 
for generous Free Offer below. 


Quantity Recipes and 4-oz. bottle 


Kitchen Bouquet. Just drop penny post card to 
Kitchen Bouquet, Grocery Store Products Sales Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS-10, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AN INDOOR 


Ideal for drying gymnasium equipment (towels, uniforms, etc.). Perfect 
for Home Economics classes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE .. . Toss the clothes into a Hamilton Automatic 


Clothes Dryer . . . Snap on the switch! The tumbler action gently 


revolves the clothes in clean, warm air. 


FAST . 
of wet clothes in 15 to 25 minutes. . 


. The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer dries up to 12 pounds 
. ready for ironing. 


SAFE ... An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, making 
it impossible to damage clothes. 
COMPACT . . . The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer requires 31" x 


2712" floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL DELIVERY ... 
SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





NS 10-47 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Please send compl information on the Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer to: 


Name Position 


School Z Address 


Save Meat-Shrinkage by Slow-Roasting 















y¥ GOOD cooKs AND CHEFS 
FoR OVER 70 YEARS 





wsed B 






At your grocer’s 
in 2 and 4-oz. 
sizes. For Pints, 
Quarts and 
Gallons, call 
your institu- 
tional supplier. 





AUTOMATIC 


CEOVHNCS Swe ee «+ es 

















HAMILTON 


anne Company 











Two Rivers 


Wisconsin 
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ementary 
Schools 


For Later El 
and Junior High 


*, 


lea all 


SCIENCE ADVENTURES 
SERIES 


1,114 lighted pictures are now ready in the new 
Science Adventures series. Later elementary and 
junior high students will find real adventure in the 
world of science when it is explained with the 
aid of these vivid attention-holding slidefilms. 
Each film is organized for the teacher's conven- 


—_ ience—and each is classroom-tested. 
Ek EO Pa ae Bik 


eS 
oh 


*PLUS SALES TAX WHERE APPLICABLE. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2821 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please enter my order for the Slidefilm Kit-Set: (Price of single film, $4.50.) 


“BASIC BIRD STUDY” “OUR EARTH” SERIES “THE SKY” SERIES 
The Structure of Birds How We Think Our Earth Came to Be ... A Wedltttude of Guns: ..... cceccccccsscs 
Adaptations of Birds Our Earth Is Changing Stories of the Constellations 
Birds’ Nests a te icine 0 Find in Rock me Suara Panny 
The Migrations of Birds 4 nee ae Interesting Things ab 


How Birds Serve Man Write for catalog of slidefilms and moving Ou Malghen, - 
Helping the Birds......... , eS ee pictures on otaer subjects. The Changing Mo 


iF How We Learn about the Sky 
Name Tete : Position 


Organization oe pe A Address 


These films may be purchased through a 


City Zone Se nationwide dealer organization. 
Prices f.0.b. Detroit—subject f6 bange without notice. 
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INITIAL COST... PLUS NOTHING 
BUT SATISFACTION WHEN 


IS THE FIRST STEP 


Students year after year give these stairs and 
floors a thorough going over, pounding and 
stomping their vigorous way to countless 
classes. They’ll come and go—but marble-hard 
terrazzo is there to stay at initial cost plus 


nothing. ’ 


Available for floors, stairs, wainscots and walls, 
terrazzo is adaptable to any design, in virtually 
any combination of colors. Easy to keep clean, 
terrazzo’s permanent beauty builds economy 


right into your floors. 


For detailed information 
about Terrazzo, the once- 


in-a-lifetime floor—write 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND 
MOSIAC ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1420 New York Ave... N. W., Dept. N, Wash ngton oe ¢, 








The ANSWER to 
your 


FLOOR FINISHING 
PROBLEMS ! 


TOLL 
eee 





Y BROTH 


Established 1858 





».. hd You can 


GET 1T NOW! 


-Berryseal offers school maintenance men a 
greatly improved floor finishing material 

. for gyms, classrooms, kindergartens . . . 
and you can get it quickly! 

Berryseal seals wood against dirt . . . dries 
fast ... is waterproof ... very easy to keep 
clean . . . easy to apply. 

Ideal for gym floors, where removal of 
heel burns is a problem. 

No thick film to chip or scratch. 

Write for free book today! 


BERRY BROTHER 


aints - Varni nam Lacque: 
Detroit 7, a... shes‘E ele: Wolbervilie Ont 


BOSTON - JERSEY CITY - CINCINNATI + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. * MONTREAL - WINNIPEG - TORONTO 
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The SURE Way 


Von Duprin Drop Forged Exit Devices on the doors 









provide the surest, safest, fastest way out of buildings. 
They withstand the wear and tear of daily use — and 
still have the reserve to meet the violent demands of 
the crucial moment. Under any conditions they are 
oie are easily operated, even by small children. Furthermore, Listed by 

Catalog, over the life of the building, their cost per year is far Underwriters’ 


17 6/6 lower than that of less sturdy devices. Laboratories, Ine. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


on Duprin 
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Machines in One! 





AGE F ENCE “x 0 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE Fane 2 * 


















- rf Shower-feed Brush Brush for Woxing Lambs wool or 
a for scrubbing and —s Felt Buffer 
( S 
i 
e. Steel-wool Pad Grinding Disc 
x Sanding Disc and Holder 
4 









The HILD Floor Machine is a 
husky helper for your main- 
tenance man .. . just what he 
needs to put your floors in tip- 
top condition, and then keep 
them sparkling clean and 
bright. With the easily interchangeable attachments pictured 
above, HILD Machines perform every maintenance job on all 
kinds of floors. 

HILD Machines are noiseless, fast . . . and run so easily 
that the operator won't tire unduly 
from long hours of use. Equipped with 
powerful G.E. Capacitor motors for 
long, hard wear. Four sizes. Get com- 
plete information! 


the ight Metal 


@ School properties con be protected by a Page Chain Link 
Fence made of the metal best suited to your needs... corrosion- 
resisting Page Aluminum . . . rust-immune Page Stainless Steel 
. Page Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized . . . long- 
lasting Page-Armco Ingot Iron. Our nearby member knows 
local conditions and will confer with you on fence metals 
and styles, and will submit cost estimates without obligation. 
His firm is long-experienced and reliable, and will erect your 
fence expertly. Write for illustrated information and we will 
send his name and address. 
For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. ae eee ee ~~ 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-10, a ne a eee oe —_ 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. York or San Francisco. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION* AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE* BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Write today for FREE 


CIRCULAR 


















BUILT LOW ENOUGH 
TO GET UNDER 













CLEANER, SAFER FLOORS 


at lower Maintenance Cost 










For scrubbing, steel wooling, 
waxing or polishing classroom, 
washroom, kitchen, lunchroom, 
gym and office floors and cor- 
ridors, the beautifully stream- 
lined new model ADVANCE 
“Lowboy” is your best buy. 
You'll get the work done 
easier, faster and better—at 
lower cost. No experienced 
help required. The “Lowboy” 
is made in 6 models to meet 
every need. Used for i5 years 
by hundreds of schools, hospi- 
tals, hotels, etc. Write or send 
coupon for full information. 


ADVANCE “Lowboy” macuines 


2615 S.E. 4th St., 






















DARNELL CORP LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK 13 NY 


rom 1a Va a me Veise) 0.1) Wee ee, ee BO), ee be) 





ADVANCE FLOOR MACHIN Minneapolis 14, Minn. 






Send full information on ADV) ‘Lowboy 
Name 4/4 
Street Address aie Lia | 





City cere TaeratrerrrrrT.. State... scccsccescsces 
senenscnnnccssncnssncelipccssccccececccnd | 
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problems you can solve with smart floor design 


HOW CAN NARROW AREAS BE MADE TO 
APPEAR MORE SPACIOUS? 


The left portion of this illustration shows poor 
treatment of corridor floor design. The parallel 
bands tend to make the area appear longer 
and narrower. Better floor treatment is shown 
in illustration, far right. Here the design breaks 
up the floor into a series of rectangles, creating 
the more desirable appearance of greater width. 
Another widening device is the use of flash type 
cove base, which continues the basic color of a 
linoleum floor a few inches up the walls. 


HOW CAN A FEELING OF ‘‘WARMTH’’ BE 
GIVEN TO LARGE, BARE ROOMS? 


Large areas such as lobbies and corridors usu- 
ally must be kept bate of furnishings. In such 
places, a highly decorative floor will give a 
softer, more “furnished” look to the room, Un- 
limited possibilities for original floor designs 
are at your disposal through the use of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. It is made in a great variety 
of rich colors and patterns and can be custom- 
cut to meet individual floor requirements. 


HOW CAN TRAFFIC BE DIRECTED WITHIN 
A BUILDING? 


Very often the extensive use of traffic-direct- 
ing signs is not desirable. In such cases, simple 
directional lines or sweeps of contrasting color 
in the floor will lead the eye—and the feet—in 
any desired direction. An ideal flooring for 
these heavy-traffic areas is Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. Even after years of wear, simple mop- 
ping and an occasional waxing are all that is 
necessary to keep it fresh and new looking. 





FREE— more floor design ideas. Our 


| ea 


| ——'| 
| i : | 


| 











| 














Business,” is filled with color illus. Mi. WLS OM BD LULOA LC Pee OF Ok toe) BF Dn BDAY | 


trations of floor design ideas and 
suggestions. You will find it very 
helpful with your designing or re- 
modeling plans. Address Armstrong 





-ork Company, Floor Division, 3710 ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS ¢ ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL * 


state St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Industry’s Choice is 


Students’ Shortcut to Skill— 


ATKINS 
































NORCOR gives you more of everything 
in feature-packed portable seating . . . 


IN STEEL OR WOOD 




























Compare our many exclu- 
sive structural features and | 
you'll readily appreciate 
why Norcor is the leader 
in portable seating. Our 
complete line includes 


Make today’s student into tomorrow's craftsman 
more easily ... more quickly .:, by equipping 


your school shop with Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws. presage amici £5 
i : : 1 steel folding chairs, 
Using a sharp, accurate-cutting Atkins Hacksaw oF 
del bl tab- 
Blade, a student can do good work - an amaz- aera 
ingly short time. This creates confidence—he _- chairs and folding tables. 
pushes swiftly ahead to new skill. Your teaching All are designed and made to withstand the rough and hard 
problems are simplified. usage demanded of them. In senior, junior and juvenile 


sizes. Write for brochure illustrating 
the complete line and structural details. 





Made of the famous special-process “Silver 
Steel,” Atkins blades will stand up under the 
hardest shop usage. Easy on school budgets too. 














i - & 


Specify “Atkins” on your next requisition. 






ssp 


yy E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 







Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 







eng or Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
ATKINS, Branch Offices: Atlanta e Chicago « Memphis e New Orleans NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
re eT New York @ San Francisco 
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.-- According to Independent 
Testing Laboratory Report! 


That’s the remarkable performance 
turned-in by Car-Na-Var in recent tests 
conducted by an authoritative, inde- 
pendent university organization. Yes, of 
all cleaners tested, the new, silent Car- 
Na-Var Vacuum Cleaner removed more 
dirt per minute than any other machine! 

Never before has a portable heavy- 
duty vacuum machine offered such pow- 
erful cleaning action plus such quiet, 
efficient operation. Designed for both 
“wet” and “dry”’ pick-up, the new, silent 
Car-Na-Var is the ideal machine for hos- 
pitals, hotels, schools, offices and other 
buildings where fast, quiet, efficient 
cleaning is essential. Reversible squeegees 
inside the nozzle—an exclusive Car-Na- 
Var feature—helps increase cleaning effi- 
ciency! New compact design makes the 
Car-Na-Var easy to use .. . easy to keep 
clean. Sturdy construction means trou- 
ble-free operation . . . long life. 

Write for free circular that fully de- 
scribes this remarkable Car-Na-Var Vac- 
uum Cleaner. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1620 =ast National Avenue Brazil, Indiana 


Pe 
RUBBER 
OR BRASS 
SQUEEGEE 


FOR WET” _— 
PICK-UP A5—— 
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FELT 
SQUEEGEE 
OR BRUSH 
FOR “DRY” 
PICK-UP 
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TEAMWORK IS A BASIC FACIOR IN TI | PE BODY'S 
EFFICIENT OPERATION O : A 

& 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 











The Only Seating 
with 
iroleomists of control panei | POSTURE-FIT 
vivally locoted in the boiler | FLOATING BACK REST 


room, room resistance ther- 


mometer, heat balancer, selector P More Comfortable 


and control valve. 

Easy to keep in 
@ The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System performs with place 
the accuracy and sureness of a well-trained team to maintain 
comfortable building temperatures automatically . . . no matter Easy to move 
how rapidly atmospheric conditions change. Through the circula- 
tion of a continuous flow of steam, regulated at varying temper- 
atures from 133°F. to 212°F., or higher, the Dunham System Helps to increase 
ovtomotically compensates for weather changes in a few seconds room capac it icin tial 
to give you a truly care-free heating system. For more complete without crowding Chair Desk with 
information on how the Dunham System can help you, write for E Duo-Adjusting 
Bulletin 631. C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 450 East Ohio Street, — 


Chicago 11, Iilinois. D-1047-!/4-D Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to ws. 


HEATING MEANS & 
D TTER HEATING THE PEABODY SEATING CO. Inc. 
fe NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


Easy to keep clean 














STEWART PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOL 


a a 4 
Don't risk vandalism and theft. Unexpected 
replacements or costly repairs can wreck 
budgets. Equipment losses 
may disrupt teaching 
schedules. 


@ Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is n stu- 
available with or without barbed ‘eb: Protect school a d 


wire arrangement. Style 3TH is anidecee’ Oe Bhi ifs ra dent property with tough, 
shown. This type is ideal for re-  <SSHNMAS TESLA cae oe dependable Dudley Locks. 


mote property lines as well as for . ORY ’ . 
athletic field enclosures. Stewart , : They re rugged, built to 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence, rst Sa ; take abuse, resist picking 
in combination with Chain Link 


Wire Fence, is used extensively for BAR YY oy and tampering. Only Dud- 
the public sides of school property ANY OOO PR oe ley Locks are completely 








@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and rustproof, inside and out. 


Se a 
WW . made to fit any height or width. Ideal for locker 
a rooms, storage rooms, etc. Other Stewart prod- 
. xm ucts are baseball and tennis court backstops, 
steel settees, flag. poles, window and skylight 
guards, etc. W iriting for information please 
mention prod which you are especially 
interested. Ste aintains sales and erection 

service in pri cities. 


THE STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


1436 Stewart Block 





Low quantity prices make school- 
wide protection practical. Master Rectios Get com 
Chart permits quick opening by bination padlock. 
an authorized person. ay raatpr oof 

. mechanism in stain- 

Write for the complete story of weer by song 

Dudley protection. 


UDLEY LOCK CORP. 








CINCINNATI 1, OH10 «= 570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1010, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The modern material ...for modern schools 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


Modern appearance, modern efficiency, 

modern economy—those are the main 
advantages you get with PC Glass Blocks. 

Panels of gleaming glass blocks, make 
any school a thing of beauty. Plenty of 
cheery daylight brightens classrooms, stair- 
wells and corridors, adds to the comfort 
and well being of pupils and teachers. And 
the light can be directed to where it is 
needed most, even to areas remote from 
light openings. 

PC Glass Blocks are hollow, have defi- 
nite insulating properties. Heat losses 
through light transmitting areas are re- 
duced to the minimum. Desired tempera- 
tures are easier to maintain and condensa- 
tion is minimized. Infiltration of dust and 
grit is prevented. 


I. 






























GEES BEG 


—_ 


MA These are some of the reasons why PC 


Glass Blocks are widely used in schools, 
for new construction and for modernizing 
projects. You will want to know all the 
advantages you get with PC Glass Blocks. 
Send the convenient coupon today for our 
authoritative booklet. The Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation also makes PC Foam- 
glas Insulation. 


52 ARE RARBG. 


‘ABU ST NS 








PC GLASS BLOCKS... 







the mark of a modern building! 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Koom 679, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send al 
on the use of P 
public buildin 


PITTSBURGH 


It 










y free copy of your new book 
s Blocks for schools and other 
understood that I incur no 
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| obligation. 
CORNING 
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nis “OR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS |. _. ' 
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Now Back on the AMERICAN 


Sharpening line—3 DEPENDABILITY 
Big BOSTON Models 









Here are the right machines for schools—efficient, 
simple, dependable! For maintenance and cleaning— 
you'll save labor and cut costs with American DeLuxe 
Floor Maintenance Machines... Portable Saws... 
Floor Sanders... and Belt Sanders for desks. For vo- 
cational training—American Small Sanders are just 
what you need! All American products are Quality- 
built for long life and trouble-free performance. 
American dependability assures all-around satisfaction. 


























Ranger 


Double Bearing 


All the famous me- 
chanical features of 
the Boston with extra 
rugged construction 
embodied in a modern 
streamlined exterior of 
unusual beauty. It's 
modern at every point. 



















Four models in- 
cluding 8 and 12 
inch drum widths. 
Smooth, uniform 
sanding. 













ij 4 New Portable Elec- 
13 TON gs . tric Saw. Big power 
SFLE FEEDER | ae eo .. easy handling . 

10.4 : a cuts any angle. 8” 
‘ blade. 






Feeds the pencil itself 
—Centers them ac- 
curately. Made for 
tough service — 15 
cutting edges, over- 
size chip receptacles. 
A great Boston! 













Many uses for the 
Sanderplane, a belrc 
sander... Speedy 
Spinner semi-flexi- 
ble disc sander.. 
and Floor Edger, a 
disc-type sander. 







Its eight-hole guide 
adjusts instantly to 


any popular - sized — 
pencil. Its 15 edge BOSTON ff 


cutters give 25% : PENCIL SHARPENER 
greater speed, ser- MODEL KS } 
vice and longer life. 
It sells itself. 


Se shar~... 
aluags specify 


| ROW MO} \| 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Write for further detacls 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


ey AMERICAN 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS | FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO. 
548 $0. ST. CLAIR ST., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
































Labor-saving ma- 
chines for polish- 
ing, disc sanding 
steel wooling an 
scrubbing floors. 
Many models.. 10” 
to 17” discs. 
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BESELER 


the amazing new overhead 


Projector that enables you fo 


PROJECT MATERIAL and FACE 
YOUR AUDIENCE 


at the same time! 


It has been said that “you can’t pick cherries 
with your back to the tree.” And you can’t 
impress an audience unless you face it! That 
is exactly what VU-GRAPH enables you to do 
—FACE your audience in a normally lighted 
room while you project the transparency be- 
hind you on the screen for all to see. 


The transparency is easily visible—so clear 
that you can even point, underscore, write, 
draw, etc., without turning away from your 
audience. 





The Projecto 











r that got itself 


“talked about” 
LER MODEL OA3 


Projector 


eee BESE 
Opaque 











VU-GRAPH 


Write for descriptive booklet wN 







The VU-GRAPH is the only overhead pro- 
jector that uses a-patented film which enables 
you to make your own stencil with an ordi- 
nary pencil or a typewriter. It projects white 
letters on a black background — eliminating 
the need for a darkened room. This patented 
film is so inexpensive that it may be discarded 
after use, if desired. 


The Beseler VU-GRAPH is equipped with a 
precise anastigmat lens that delivers a sharp 
image over the entire projection area. Copy 
up to 7” x 7" may be used. 


Features: 


© Ilumination—500 watts. 
e Rack and pinion focusing mount. 
e AC-DC motor-driven fan. 


© Equipped with rheostat for increasing 
and decreasing speed of fan. 


Easy to operate. 


a < 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 








The first and only 
jector to project F 


PAGE MATERIAL. 
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School buses equipped with Elston Elec- 


tric Sanders provide that extra measure 


of safety so essential in modern traffic. 
When roads and streets are slippery or 
icy, the operator need but flip the switch 
on the dashboard, and instantly grit or 
screened sand is deposited in front of the 
drive wheels to assure traction and 
greater braking power. School buses and 
all other passenger carrying 
should be equipped with Sanders to 


assure greater safety. 


vehicles 


Your supplier has them 







1381 MARSHALL AVE 


Everything Ts 
=_ 
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APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS’ 







@ Bae SAFETY APPLIANCES, INC. 


P\ RADIO CATALOG 





















, RADIO 
{ TRAINING 
KIT! 


An ideal AC-DC Superhet receiver kit 
designed especially for radio class- 
room projects. Features: loop antenna; 
dual-purpose tubes; AVC; inverse 
feedbock; 5” PM specker; slide-rule 
dial. Tunes 550 to 1600 KC. Com- 
plete with 4 tubes and rectifier, 
punched chassis, all parts—with de- 
toiled 4-page instruction book. High- 
est quality components. Size, 7 x 7% 
x11”. For 105-125 v., AC 

or DC. 83-224. Net, only... $19.65 








LABORATORIES 


Ramee ee eee ee ee 


* ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


adio for the School 


ALLIED’S 
Big 164-Page 







Here is everything in radio and elec- 
tronic equipment for the modern school 
—all in one complete, easy-to-use 
book. Complete PA and Sound Equip- 
ment, new radios, phonos and re- 
corders—latest builders’ training kits 
—plus thousands of parts, tubes, tools, 
books, diagrams—at budget-minded 
prices. There is only one complete 
Radio Buying Guide—get it from 
ALLIED—NOW! 


HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 


Radio Formulas & Data No. 37-752 10¢ 
Dictionary of Radie Terms No. 37-741 .15¢ 
Radio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753 25c 
Radio Builder's Handbook No. 38-750... 15c 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. 10c 
Radio Data Handbook No. 37-754 25e 
ALL 6 BOOKS above No. 37-799 $1.00 



















ALLIED 


RADIO 





ALLIED RADIO CORP. Dept. 6!-K-7 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
164-Page Catalog 
+22 


! 

! 

© Send FR ; 
0 Send Ki 3-224 ' 
0) Send 6 . 37-799 eer enclosed ; 
By Title ! 
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New...1000 Watt Projector 


Giuer you Everything 


ANOTHER 

















. 7 
” 
- DOUBLE 
: BlO 
~ d 
* GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
P unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 
ae i long range projection of color and black 
iets tedhten < and white slides plus film-strip. More 
basic GoldE units which « Jight per watt... yet cooler! Attractively 
may be purchased indi- , Priced. Immediate delivery. 
vidvally. - Write for Bulletin No. 473 
FRR EN ARN: oOo EE ENR PIB A RRP ERE RRR RRR 
1220-E W. Madison Street 
| GoldE Manufacturing Co. “chicago 7, U.S. A. 





fLatovulor yf 
INSTRUCTOR'S DESK 





A top favorite with 
Laboratory Instruc- 
tors. So practical and 
efficient in design. So 
very well constructed 
in every detail. Such 
an excellent value in 
today’s market. The 
Kewaunee Plan of pro- 
ducing this desk in 
quantities means that 
some are available 
now for immediate 
shipment to you. 






Instructor's Desk No. N-5 


Length 60°—Width 30’—Height 
36". Made of selected hard wood, 
finished in Median Brown. 
Equipped with black KemRock 
top. Complete with gas, elec- 
trical and water connections. 


Address— EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. + Representatives in Principal Cities 


HN 
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... with the matchless 


tone of the 


jen bw 


Here’s an entirely new and superb standard of 
achievement in a classroom phonograph. Its tonal 
perfection captures and fills the classroom or audi- 
torium with the matchless splendor of the recorded 
works of the world’s great artists. 

The Senior Model (66 ED) is especially designed 
for music teachers who require the finest tone qual- 
ity . . . classroom teachers who appreciate easy 





. school administrators who demand 
economy and durability. 


operation . 


This classroom Victrola plays 12-inch or 10-inch 
records, The permanent “Silent Sapphire” pickup 
rides light as a feather on the records—adds years 
to their life. No needles to change. No needle chat- 


*Victrola—T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RA 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 
Vol. 40, No. 4, October 1947 


The New RCA Vietrola* 
classroom phonograph 





Finest tone system 


in RCA Victor History 


ter. Separate bass and treble tone controls bring 
out the rich bass and the clear, brilliant treble of a 
symphony orchestra. Delightfully styled blond 
finish walnut cabinet with closed back, hand 
holes for convenienée in carrying. 

Write for descriptive literature on the RCA 
Victrola for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


@2] Albums ® 83 Records 
® 370 Compositions 





For classroom use in such activities as Listening 
Rhythms. . . Singigg.. . . Folk Songs 
Christmas Songs . . . Si Games... Indian Music 
Rhythm Bands .. . Patriotic Songs 
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% Just let the Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your locality 
handle your floors. He won't worry because he knows that Hillyard 
Floor Treatments and Maintenance Materials properly protect the 
surface and prolong the life of all types of floors. In all types of 
buildings floors stay cleaner, look better, are safer, and last longer 
when Hillyard Materials are used. 


% There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your locality, 
write or wire us today for his services. His advice and recommenda- 
tions on any floor or sanitation problem are cheerfully given... and 
no obligation. 






You can AVOID Hoot 3m 


> 10, cat. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancues im principar cities 


























Floor Treat ment and Maintenance 
YOB SPECIFICATIONS 
¢ a © 








1947 sabantiev. 
NEW YORK 23.'N. Y. 


ri hew Delivery IJnsucance Plan! 


YOU CAN ORDER YOUR FUTURE SEATING: 


REQUIREMENTS NOW-FOR DELIVERY LATER 


The plan is simple. Decide now: 


(1) Whether you'll want portable steel grandstands or portable 
wood bleachers, and 


(2) What seating capacity you'll need. Then, send us a tentative 
order and we will give you an estimated cost and delivery date. Thirty 
days before probable shipping date, you will receive a firm quotation 
at which time you may either give us definite shipping instructions or 
ask us to remove your tentative order from our schedule. 


In the tables, we show a few group arrangements and capacities. 
Many others can be supplied. 


Universal Bleachers are better and yet offer a substantial savings. 
Lower cost per seat—lower maintenance—longer life—greater safety— 


smaller investment per seat. Be sure of delivery—get on our ed 
tion schedule, NOW! 





A Universal Steel Grandstand 





STEEL PORTABLE 

















Length Rows High Capacity 

90’0” 8 520 
138’0” 10 1000 
198’0” i0 1430 
234’0” 12 2028 

WOOD PORTABLE 

750” o 495 
135’0” 10 990 
210’0” 10 1540 
180’0” 15 1980 





tiveat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 





ILLINOI!I 


Ss 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





28 Qts. 
No. 1586 





, 31 ats 
, No. 1586-G 
: <> <> No. 16588 | 
. 1520 SERI i RIES ! 
af Shpulder- No Full Size es Ne on one Zz Shoulder ; Pans 
4 ~ ng (Fits 15x20" (Fits 10x16” 4 deep extend 2° 
above top opening t : . above top opening 
and 5” below. op opening) top opening) and 6” below. 
All Pans except W NESTROL FEATURE All Pans except 8” 
1586-G fit flush Pans 2'" and 4” Deep—20 or 18-Ga. deep fit flush with 


Pans 6" and 8” Deep—18-Ga. Only. top opening. 


Up to , GREATER 
ee onan 


with top opening. 









8 Series of Pans and Covers 
12 Interchangeable Pan Combinations 
47 Pan Models— 
For Hot and Cold Food Storage 


| FOOD 
‘STORAGE PANS 


«8? STEAM TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
SALAD UNITS 
FOUNTAINS, efc. 


. utilize every inch of table and counter top openi instead 
of ‘old-fashioned storage equipment with limited, fixed storage 
capacities! RESULT: More Food Served At Less Cosi! 

SECO-WARE food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece 
solid stainless steel; coved corners, smooth rounded edges, 
lustrous finish, “NESTROL” nesting feature on most models, 


Pans are interchangeable within 12x20” top openings. Available 
in series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE-THIRD; ONE- 
FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH SIZES—Depths of 2/2, 4”, 6”, 8”. 
se Designed for Quality, Beauty, Adaptability : 

| WRITE FOR SECO-WARE CATALOG SW-47J-10) 


our Dealer 
coPYRiGuT 1947 BY SECO COMPANY. INC. 


SECO COMPANY = 


5206 South 38th Street 

















ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A 
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FOR LABORATORY 
AND CLASSROOM 
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Weston’s complete family of instruments 
and testirig equipment fills the bill for every 
school laboratory need. For further informa- 
tion, write Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 688 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 





Panel, Portable and Laboratory Instruments 
Tube Checkers * Test Equipment * Illumination Meters 
Sensitive Relays * Thermometers « Photronic Cells 











Complete Sander Kit 


Everything You Need on the Job! 
















INCLUD 





Safe Storage—Saves Time 


All steel case contains Sterling 
Portable Electric Sander (for 
fast, economical finishing), extra 
sanding pads, oil, grease, filter 
—plus the new slide rule abra- 
sive selector. Write for descrip- 
tive folder that gives all details 
on Sander operation and kit. 


STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS CO., 
374-K East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


STERLING porate evectric sanvers 


CLIP THIS AD, 


i. 2. on en a ob om oe oe on oes oe a oe on anal 


GET THESE FACTS ON HOW 
TO SPEED UP SERVICE 


IN School Ketchens/ 


@ When greases and fats from food, 
pots, and pans go down the drain 
line they accumulate layer upon layer 
inside the pipes, retarding drainage, 
slowing up dishwashing and kitchen 
cleanup. This delays meal service . .. 
often results in costly repairs. To 
prevent this from occuring, to avoid 
needless “squeezing through” meal 
periods, send for the latest authori- 
tative data on Grease Interception 
— Josam Mauual “A”. Tells you 
everything you need to know about 
this vital subject. Proved through 
thousands of installations. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO.- 356 Empire Building - Cleveland 14, Ohio 


JOSAM-PACIFIC CO. * EMPIRE BRASS CO., LTD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


West Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors 


. CO., 356 Empire Bidg. + Cleveland, 0. 


y of Manual A” on Grease Interception 


Slide rule abra- 
sive selector 
quickly an- 
swers hun- 
dreds of finish- 


ing problems. 
‘ SA 






































FILL OUT 
AND MAIL TODAY! 


eeeeeseaMamecseceress 








AT LOWER COST! 


Equally comfortable 
too, for this Krueger 
chair features an extra 
large, recessed mason- 
ite seat and curved 
steel back rest scien- 
tifically designed to 
assure correct pos- 
ture. Single action 
folding, positive 

seat lock and a 
smoothly baked finish are 
features which enhance 
its standard of value. 
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METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 






tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 





Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINAL 


(> 





Luminall, the light- 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 
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Look to 





oe... 3 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 












































; Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes > Gymna- 


sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops - Basketball Score- 
boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “Nt 
7 . IN ALL 
 necialiAdAs i“ PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





92's Welded 


FOR LONGER WEAR aad FOR 
FINER CARE OF WAXED FLOORS 


This improved type of construction triples the 
life of the pad by allowing it to wear evenly and 
by preventing shredding and bunching. Welded 
construction gets all the wear out of all the 
material! And this same feature that is respon- 
sible for longer wear also results in finer care. 
With uniform contact assured, the Welded Pad 
must and does do a finer job faster! 





Thus the Finnell Welded Pad furthers the econ- 
omy of steel-wooling —the simplest way to care 
for waxed floors in between periodic refinish- 
ings. In a single operation, steel-wooling dry 
cleans and polishes waxed floors to new bright- 
ness and to a safer, wear-resisting finish. 


Finnell Welded Pads are self-adjusting, and 
can be used on any fibre brush, with any 
disc-type machine. Sises: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, 
and 21-inch. Grades: No. O—TI ine, for clean- 
ing, polishing, and burnishing . . . No. 1— 
Average, for cleaning and scrubbing . . . No. 2— 
Coarse, for use on rough floors . . . No. 3—Very 
Coarse, for removing paint and varnish. 


OR MI 


For consultation or aw 
literature on Finnell 


Pads, Waxes, and Ginnell- Processed 


Floor - Maintenance WAXES 
Machines, phone or Finnell-Kote Solid Wax 


write nearest Finnell _ Finnell Liquid Kote 
. Finnell Cream Kote 

Finnell Paste Wax 
--Finnell Liquid Wax 


branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 210 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 









' 
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Acme Shear blade 
in the electroni=: circuit 


With Acme’s electronic hardening 
process, we have a complete solid 
forging of carbon steel of which the 
edge portion only is hardened to the 
high limit. 

In bending tests, the superiority of 
the Acme method is easily demon- 
strated. Acme’s electronic heat-treated 
blade with the hardest cutting edge 
withstood twice the bending pressure 
that fractured blades made by other 
methods. 


You may wish to tell pupils about 


this. 
SHEAR CO. 


ACME BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Makers of 


EVERSHARP + PURITAN 
KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 


ACME - 
WINDSOR - 











Students see better, work better, when classrooms 
are properly lighted. That’s why so many schools use 
““Tontine”’* ...the shade cloth that lets light in, keeps 
glare out. 


‘**Tontine” Shade Cloth is economical, too. It’s wash- 
able . . . durable . . . saves maintenance costs. Your 
janitor can wash ‘“Tontine” Shade Cloth in soap and 
water—or your authorized “‘Tontine” dealer can ar- 
range an economical washing service. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ““Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its pyroxylin- 
impregnated washable shade cloth. 


THIS TRANSOMETER PROVES that 
‘“‘Tontine” lets in more daylight 
—bright yet glareless—for stu- 
dents to study by than painted 
shade cloth of a similar color. It 
measures the exact amount of 
light that passes through a mate- 
rial and provides one more of the 
many tests that ensure ‘“Ton- 
tine’s’’ high quality. 


DU PONT TONTINE 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Looks Better Longer 


Keep Your Eye om ACMES F 
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Statfurdshire 


WELT-EDGE Vitrified CHINA 


6728 - 93 


... distinctive old-world design 

wre Se by Shenango .... ivory “color- 
through” body, underglaze 

decorations, fluted and welt- 

Shenango edge rim for extra durability 
~ .... true Shenango China, finest 
material ever produced for 

serving foods, hot or chilled, 


flavor-pure. 


SHENANGO POTTERY COMPANY, NEW CASTLE, PA. supremacy 
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WANT LOW COST 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE? 


= yer "ON 
YA THE 


WAY!" 


Schools everywhere know 
the low cost in school 
towels provided by the 
long service in daily use 
of durable, absorbent 
McArthur School Towels. 
Your school, too, can be 
on the way to real econ- 
omy, real efficiency in its 
athletic system, with the 
installation of the 
McArthur School Towel 
Plan. For complete in- 
formation, write Geo. 


TL \ McArthur & Sons, Ine. 
®BRILLO Solid-Disc over- NS Baraboo, Wisconsin 
all action cleans quicker... N 


gives harder, more durable 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL finish. Saves time, labor. 


Daily once-over keeps floors \N 

FLOOR PADS (agen 2 
MAIL TODAY! \ 
SS 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 











Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn 1. N. Y. 
Please send FRFE folder on BRILLO Steel Wool FLOOR PADS. 
Name_____ 

a 

City & State___ 


od 
“1 LABORATORY 
TURE WT:1-7\- 4 


VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS 


VUL-COTS give increased serv- 
ice — at reduced costs — in 
handling waste. Made of tough, 
solve whatever problems you may have in connection herd wulcanined Ghee... Don’t 


with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco split, splinter, dent, crack, rust 


Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to 


nomic departments or in your Library. Peterson or corrode. Resilient, light- 

Quality and planning Service has gained recognition weight . . . don’t mar floors or 

from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- furniture; noiseless when han- 

perts are at your command without obligation dled. For lowered costs in waste handling— 
it’s wise to insist on VUL-COTS. 


Not available now ... but worth waiting for. 


ceonaroPETERS(N A CO,INC. A NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14.USA. eden? DELAWARE 
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SERVICE 


Just preceding the back cover in this and 
every issue—there’s a detachable, postage 
) prepaid card ... to help you get product 
rs information on one or a dozen items with 
a minimum of effort and time. As you read 
the advertising pages and the descriptions 
in the “What’s New” section, check the items 
that interest you ... use the card. Sign it, 

mail it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you complete 


details, no charge, no obligation. 
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Hanp PEELING is a triple 
waste ... you actually throw 
one potato out of every five 
into the garbage. . . You waste 
the precious food values near 
the skin ... and you waste 
costly man hours that could be 
put to more productive use. 













With a Blakeslee ““No-Gear” Abrasive Peeler only the thin 
outer skin is rubbed off, saving the whole vegetable and all 
its goodness for customers to enjoy. 


Blakeslee ‘“No-Gear” Peelers are available in sizes to peel 
from 20 to 50 pounds per minute. No-gear drive guarantees 
quiet. operation and eliminates the expense of frequent 
replacement of gears. Write today for detailed information. 


core BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS ° PEELERS ° MIXERS 






G. $. gale a tw Ay 
‘ NEW YORK, N.Y ONT. 
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Neumade Jhe HOLMES 
FILMSTRIP “Poy” 


CABINETS 16mm SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 








Complete 
line of filing 
cabinets for 
16mm film 


Film Cleaning 
Machines 





. 
Rewinds 
- 


Assemblies 


. 
Reels 


. For the last 

Cans year “*REX’’ 
jue i production has 
Six drawer steel cabinet 
to accommodate filmstrip ie as ; been inadequate 
f various lengths. Will 2a ies ———f to supply the de- 
hold over 300 of the 1%” “s a “ — . 

mand. 


paper labelled lid cans 


-O oO ly sed for 35 4 i, 7 ae — ms 

stolen. gp Tg came - * . ie i INCREASED OUTPUT is FAST 
six stabl ividers to separate ; 

prada y vagy Poe yA sow “ae CATCH | NG U P 


with. ints tins tet Gand bediene Write fer | P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity are lamp, | 





for each drawer. Humidor for en- 
tire cabinet concealed in base. Over- 
all size, 15” wide, 12” deep, 13” high. Literature. 


40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and 
low frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only | 
in a REX. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY | 


~ ~ Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
P R 8) D u * 33 N) Cc O R a Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


428 See eens eat NEW YORK.N\ 1814 ORCHARD STREET ° CHICAGO 14, ILL.| 


Illustrated 














PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


By Rose Marie Cruzan 


An accurate modern manual. Its organization and presenta- 
tion are based upon actual teaching experience—a clear, con- 
cise explanation of the principles and laws, followed by an 
example of the proper motion, resolution or procedure. Com- 
plete index and tables. Quick reference for parliamentarians 
and club members. 208 pp. Cloth bound. $2.50. 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


Revised 1947 
By Margaret B. Stephenson—Ruth L. Millett 
Covers etiquette in all social situations which are of greatest 
importance and interest to young people, both boys and girls. 
"Meeting People"; "Dancing"; ‘Living with Others"; "Letter 


Writing"; "Dining"; “Traveling” and many other valuable sub- : A 
jects. $0.50. A test will prove...Heyer Inks improve the 


work of any stencil duplicator... give finest 


T E .) T .) on § 0 C | A L U $ A G E reproductions on both automatic or hand 


é inked duplicators. Black and 7 colors. 
Revised 


To be used with AS OTHERS LIKE YOU. 
Form A—Pretest, 16 pages, 6 x 9—I0c 
Form B—Final Test, 16 pages, 6 x 9—I0c 


by Stephenson-Mi 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


LOGMINGTON, RLINGIS 1862 S. Kostner Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
AERC RET ESE NRE GE eS a 
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MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS: INC. 


2277 FORD PARKWAY *+ SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


FLOOR MACHINES + VACUUM CLEANERS + RUG SCRUBBERS 
PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES AND CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 













Multi-Clean’s versatile floor machine and vacuum are 
especially designed to do the most efficient maintenance 
work possible on your school floors. 

Any floor from wood to cement can be made to look bet- 
ter and last longer with a Multi-Clean nine-duty floor 
machine. It scrubs, waxes, sands, shampoos, polishes, 
buffs, dry cleans, trowels and grinds thoroughly 
and efficiently—gives even pressure to every 
square inch of floor space. A white rubber 
bumper allows you to work right up to the edge 












aol 
=oeeeee™ sal 
1cTS, INC: Minn. 
a RODUCTS, paul 1,3 
4 TL-CLEAN P St. 
MULTI 









nS-16 








" of the floor—makes cleaning time shorter, saves 4 9271 Ford Parkway so. Multi-Cleam 
| money. a é information on th 
The powerful three-turbine Multi-Clean vacuum 4 please send po = maintenance. 
does wet or dry cleaning with quiet speed. Its pyra- *®8 way to ce 
e mid design gives portable non-tipping service— . c ew 
y makes operation easy for anyone. 7 re - 
These two all-purpose machines can do all your : — asta 
, floor maintenance work for you . . . in less time, \ —— 
for less money. Write today for further information § Address—— sill — 
on these economical machines. All Multi-Clean equip- . aaa ‘ ass 
ment is guaranteed for one year against mechanical H city — ooo ss 
or electrical defects. . = 








Available at better distributors or send coupon today. 


to Onder 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your own 





) 
L-03c = L-073D e| tos 


needs — from standard unit parts. Choose 
from a wide range of proved Hamilton sec- 


tions. Arrange them in any combination. The 





illustration shows how a typical table is made 
up of standard parts. These standard parts 


are available in either wood or steel, which- 





2 . 7 

; ever you prefer. Saves delivery time. Saves 
4 you the cost of special construction. 

5. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


‘ _ P NS 10-47 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


—s\ 


Please send me complete 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company “” 





mation on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 











Position ol 
Address Zz a 
Two Rivers * Wisconsin ci, hah ORO 
_A. 
per _ 
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(‘orone INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Lease- Purchase Plan 


Own Your Film Library For Less Than 




















Rental Charges! 


Show your own films when, where, and as often 
as your students should see them —for as little 
as 4c a day for each film! Enjoy the advantages 
of film ownership immediately for as little as $12 
a title now, and as long as four years to complete 
payment. 

Proper visual education procedure demands 
the right film at the right time—and often. Only 
through ownership can your film-showing and 
curriculum coincide . . . can the film be given 
proper preview for teacher instruction, shown to 


vantages of film ownership immediately, for as 
little as $12 per film during your current budget 
period. Payments may be spread over as long as 
four years by successive yearly leases. Start your 
own film library now with as few as five Coronet 
titles. Any Coronet subject may be purchased 
under this budget plan. Select your five basic 
films now from the catalog of Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films—the largest, newest library of 
16 m.m. educational films in sound, motion, black 
and white and color. Write us for further details. 


small groups of classroom size, and repeatedly 
used for later review. 

Now, through Coronet’s Lease-Purchase Plan, 
schools of limited budget may enjoy all the ad- 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


CORONET BUILDING, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


these PALQUUIS} make for better projection 


e The new 1948 Radiant Pro- 
jection Screens offer you a 
host of new, important, basic 
improvements that mean: 
clearer, sharper, and more 


Exclusive New 
Radiant Screen 
Features 


1 Self-Opening Tripod Legs* 
2 Screen Levelier* 
3 Shakeproof Safety Catch 


4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 


5 Fully Automatic Auto-Lock” 
6 Built-in Shock Absorbers’ 
7 Automatic Leg-Lock 

8 Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 


9 Triangular Steel Tube 
Construction 


10 Automatic Leg Adjustment © 

11 Finger Grip Carrying Handle 

12 Streamlined Design 
~ 13 Automatic Leg Closing a 
_ 14 Complete Range of Screen — | 
& Heights ; 
_ 15 Unconditional Guarantee 


MAGNIFIED 
VIEW OF 
Radiont's 
“Hy-Flect™ 
screen sur- 


brilliant pictures...an amaz- 
ing difference in both black- 
ll and-white and color projec- 
— tion ... speedy, convenient 
in pure setting-up with screen flow- 
tg ing SMOOTHLY into correct 
ee position. Precision-Built, 
modern to the last detail—these 
new Radiant Screens bring 


absorbing it! 
out the best in any pictures! 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1219 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Send me FREE Screen Guide—also latest 
Circular showing complete line of Port-~~ 
able, Wall, Ceiling and Table Screens. ‘ 


Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 


“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32-page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 
projection lenses, tips for improving pro- 
= and many other valuable facts. The complete Radiant line 
\ Mail coupon for your FREE copy. | includes Wall, Ceiling and 
Name ts : . © Table Models in sizes 22 








$ feet x 20 feet ond larger. 
City Reg. US Pet. OW. 


State YR My Dealer Is. so SCREENS 
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HERMAN NELSON PRODUCTS 
SERVE MILLIONS IN AMERICA 


# : 4 
£ ” eR IN te 7 4 ; Ad — " 
*) \* 4 4 ia 3 of 
: i ; 
; 4 " ie Y st : soe 
‘ * 





MUSCATINE HIGH SCHOOL, MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Architect: Keffer & Jones — Des Moines, lowa 


Engineer: B. E. Landes — Des Moines, lowa 


Heating Contractor: Sanitary Plumbing & Heating Co. — Muscatine, lowa 


ln grade schools, high schools, colleges and universities all over the country, 
comfortable and healthy classroom air conditions are maintained by Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators. 


Because a child spends the major part of each day, five days each week, in school, it 


is important that classrooms be properly heated and ventilated. 


For over 40 years, The Herman Nelson Corporation has been building quality heating 
and ventilating equipment for public, industrial and commercial buildings. Leading 
School Authorities, Architects and Engineers know that installation of Herman Nelson 


Unit Ventilators will assure maintenance of desired classroom air conditions. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORGMON 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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What's Few FOR SCHOOLS 





OCTOBER 1947 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have’ provided the postage paid card opposite page 136. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Hobart “Angle-Feed” Food Slicer 


The new Hobart “Angle-Feed” Food 
Slicer is designed to handle juicy hot 
meats in irregular shapes and sizes with 
the same certainty and slice uniformity 
as cold meats. Cheese, vegetables and 
fruits can also be sliced neatly and 
quickly. The angled chute in which 
the food is placed provides its own pres 
sure and the combination grip and short 
end device provides positive control and 
uniformity. 

The slicer is a Hobart Staysharp stain- 
less steel knife which is easy to clean 
and resists rust and stain. The machine 
is designed with smooth, rounded sur 
faces for easy cleaning and is easily dis- 
mantted without tools for over-all clean. 
ing. All parts that come in contact with 
food are stainless steel or anodic finished 
aluminum and the balance of the ma- 
chine is finished in Hobart gray enamel. 
Dial control assures uniform slices up to 
% -inch thickness. Knife guards and 
combination hand grip add to the safety 
of the machine and the Hobart knife 
sharpener is easily attached to the slicer 
gauge plate for restoring the slicing 
edge. The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
Troy, Ohio. (Key No. 309) 


Britannica Junior 


The new Britannica Junior is a com- 
pletely replated and expanded edition of 
the encyclopedia designed exclusively for 
elementary school boys and girls. Ex- 
panded from 12 to 15 volumes, every 
page of the new edition has been reset 
in large size type selected especially for 
children in grades four through eight. 
The vocabulary is graded, sentence struc- 
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ture is controlled and the content is se- 
lected with the curriculum of the fourth 
through eighth grades in mind. The 
interests of children of these ages are also 
considered. 

The new edition is printed in color 
throughout and has more than 5609 il- 
lustrations, many printed in two or four 
colors, including famous paintings and 
381 maps. The one volume index is a 
comprehensive reference work in itself. 
This “M Printing” of Britannica Junior 
provides a valuable aid for all elementary 
school teaching. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., Dept. NS, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. (Key No. 310) 


Matched Electric Cooking 
Appliances 


A new line of matched counter electric 
cooking appliances has been developed 


to provide maximum cooked food pro- 
duction in a minimum amount of space. 


There are five appliances available in the 
set which can be combined in any ar- 
rangement or number to fit individual 
requirements. They are nickel-chro- 
mium, automatic units consisting of fry 
kettle, griddle, grill-griddle, waffle baker 
and _ hotplate. 

A specially developed banking strip 
for combining the units in any sequence 
desired produces a solid bank of food 
service units while eliminating crevices 
between appliances that otherwise would 
cause cleaning problems. Individual sig- 
nal lights in the front of each appliance 
indicate when the current is on. Heat 
controls on all appliances are recessed 
to prevent accidental operation. 

The units may be permanently in- 
stalled with conduit or can be set up 
for cord and plug connections. If just 
one of each of the units is joined with 
the banking strip, the complete counter 
kitchen extends 74% feet trom end to 
end. Hotpoint, Inc., Dept. NS, 5600 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago 44. (Key No. 311) 


Periodic Chart, The Atoms 


The revised Periodic Chart on the 
atoms, their weights and numbers, lists 
the 96 known elements, including Nep- 
tunium, Plutonium, Americium and 
Curium, together with the most recent 
determinations of their atomic weights. 
Simple diagrams are used to explain 
Bohr’s Theory and the theory of chem 
ical reaction. A brief sketch of Men- 
deleeff’s original chart and the changes 
based on Moseley’s x-ray spectra of the 
elements are some of the historical and 
scientific subjects included. 

The chart is lithographed in four 
colors on heavy map paper, 54 by .48 
inches. Hardwood rollers at top and 
bottom make it easy to hang in the class 
room or laboratory. Standard Science 
Supply Co., Dept. NS, 1234 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22. (Key No. 312) 


Film Defect Indicator 


The new Bell and Howell Film Defect 
Indicator has been developed for the 
rapid and therough mechanical inspec 
tion of 16 mm. sound and silent film 
perforations. As film is wound through 
the machine, a light warns the operator 
when a broken or damaged perforation 
is found. 

The unit is so made that it can be 
combined with the splicer to provide 
rapid inspection and repair in one unit. 
The indicator is fitted to take the stand 
ard Bell and Howell connecting rods 
and thus may be used between Bell and 
Howell Heavy Duty Rewinds or set up 
in series as part of the complete Filmo 


tion Editor. Bell & Howell Co., Dept. 
NS, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 
(Key No. 313) 
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Portable Public Address System 


The Siltronic PA-4 is a fully portable 
public address system. Originally devel- 
oped for military field and combat com- 
mand, the unit is now available for 
civilian use. The unit weighs only 12 
pounds complete with batteries and is 
ready for use at any time or place, in the 
classroom, the auditorium, meeting 
rooms, corridors, athletic fields, for 
crowd control or in any other location 
where a public address system is an ad- 
vantage. 

There is nothing to plug in, there are 
no wires to connect, no dials to adjust, 
and the user has merely to pick up the 
microphone and talk. The powerful 
amplifier is designed to carry 1200 feet 
and can be used instantly at any time or 
in any place since it is contained in a 
sturdily built, attractive carry case. The 
unit is small, 9 inches high, 7'4 inches 
wide and 12 inches deep. It has a high 
gain, three stage amplifier; a crystal, high 
fidelity microphone encased in a stream- 
lined die cast housing; a heavy duty, 6 
inch permanent field speaker, and _ util- 
izes three tubes and three easily replace 
able, long, life batteries. Although com 
pact, it is sturdily built and designed 
to give perfect sound reproduction with 
normal care. The Siltronic Co., Dept. 
NS, Point Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No. 314) 


Copy-Rite Liquid Duplicator 


The new Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator 
is designed to make copies quickly and 
easily without the use of stencils, gelatin, 
ribbons, type or ink. Fingertip controls 
make the new duplicator simple and easy 
for even inexperienced operators to use. 
The master sheet is placed in the drum, 
automatically locked in place, and when 
the drum stops, the master sheet is 
automatically released for easy removal. 
A full ream of copy paper can be loaded 
from the side without removing the au- 
tomatic paper feed which is perfectly 
balanced. A safety device prevents dam- 





age to this feed if the unit should be 
turned on without copy paper. 
The new model is sturdily built for 
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heavy duty and will handle paper and 
card stock from post cards to 9 by 14 
inch size. The side guides are adjustable 
but fixed positions are set for conven- 
tional sizes of paper and cards. The 
new unit embodies the principle of roller 
moistening without wicks or pumps and 
is practically foolproof, requires little 
service and is economical to operate. It 
has an attractive two tone gray finish. 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., Dept. 
NS, 1202 Cortland St., Chicago 14. (Key 
No. 315) 


Williams Outdoor Bench 


The new Williams Bench designed for 
outdoor use has an over-all length of 6 
feet and is 20 inches wide. The sturdy 
oak slats forming the seat and back are 
fastened to a strong steel three legged 
frame. It is designed for long wear and 
weather resistance. The bench is shipped 
knocked-down to reduce transportation 
costs. It is easily assembled by tightening 
the smooth headed bolts which firmly 
attach the oak slats to the frame. Wil- 
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liams Iron Works, Inc., Dept. NS, 430 
E. 102nd St., New York 29. (Key No. 
316) 


Sander Kit 


The Sterling 1000 Portable Electric 
Sander is now housed, with all acces- 
sories, in a new utility case which pro- 
vides a complete, portable working 
sander kit. The 20 gauge steel carrying 
case has an attractive gray gloss finish 
and is equipped with sturdy latches and 


hasp to permit its locking with a pad- ° 


lock. 

The kit includes the Sterling 1000 
sander in the middle section with two 
extra sanding pads and a sponge rubber 
pad for curved surface sanding. In the 
cther sections of the case are lubricating 
oil, bearing grease, dust filters, an extra 
brush, spring assemblies, abrasive papers 
and rubbing cloths so that the kit is 
ready for use with wood, metal or plas- 
tic. The cover of the case has a pocket 
for the operating and service manual, 
parts price list and Sterling slide rule 
type abrasive selector. The Sterling Tool 
Products Co., Dept. NS, 1340 N, Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 22. (Key No. 317) 


Liquid Type Duplicator 





The new Ditto Model D15 Duplicator 
is a postwar model, completely new in 
design and engineering. Employing the 
Ditto Direct Process principle, there are 
no stencils to cut, no type to set, no mats 
to sensitize as the Ditto original is a 
sheet of paper. A deposit of dye is placed 
on the sheet by writing, typing or draw- 
ing through Ditto Direct Process carbon 
paper which comes in purple, green and 
blue. All colors may be applied to the 
same original and all are reproduced in 
one simple operation. 

The new engineering features of the 
Model D15 include only one turn of the 
handle for each copy; 100 or more copies 
per minute; receiving tray which folds 
up over the machine and serves as a pro- 
tective cover when not" in. use; feeding 
tray and rollers which are reversible to 
provide greatest efficiency when feeding 
long and short copies; new improved 
liquid and pressure controls; larger, 
sealed-in liquid tank; new wick holder 
which is easier and faster to remove; 
easily adjusted feed tray side guides and 
all parts easily accessible for servicing 
and cleaning. Ditto, Incorporated, Dept. 
NS, Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
12. (Key No. 318) 


White Rubber Raincoats 


A new line of boys’ all white rubber 
raincoats for safety patrol members has 
been developed. Made of 100 per cent 
American rubber, the coats are com- 
pletely vulcanized and fully waterproof. 
They can be cleaned with a damp cloth, 
thus saving time and ensuring maxi- 
mum whiteness for full visibility at all 
times. The coats are practical for winter 
or summer wear and are marked with 
an emblem identifying the school or club 
sponsoring the patrol. Graubard’s, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 266 Mulberry St., Newark, 
N. J. (Key No. 319) 
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Product Literature 


e Those who operate duplicators as well 
as those who teach business education 
will find the new operating charts pre- 
pared by A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, particularly helpful. 
There are three charts, one for each of 
the three current models of the Mimeo- 
graph brand duplicator. Each chart de- 
tails, in simple, complete instructions, the 
operating procedure for each type of ma- 
chine. The charts are 50 by 38 inches, 
suitable for hanging in the classroom or 
office where Mimeograph equipment is 
used, and can be read from any part of 
an average classroom. (Key No. 320) 


e Coronet Instruction Films are now 
available on a rental basis as a result of a 
change in policy recently announced by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1. A_ list of Rental 
Sources for Coronet Instructional Films 
in all parts of the country is available 
from the producer of these outstanding 
educational films in 16mm. sound, mo- 
tion and color or black and white. The 
change was made to provide better serv- 
ice and rental outlets were carefully 
selected for dependable and efficient serv- 


ice. (Key No, 321) 


e Educators will be interested in the 
1947-48 edition of the “Annotated List of 
Books for Supplementary Reading (Kin- 
dergarten to Grade 9)” which has just 
been published by the Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 106 Beekman St., New York 
7. The 96 page catalog is arranged by 
topics and grade levels and presents a 
list of library books from over 40 major 
publishers. It issedited by Dorothy Kay 
Cadwallader and all the books listed are 
available at regular discounts from the 
Children’s Reading Service. (Key No. 
322) 


e The control of noise is of vital im- 
portance to educators. Hence, the re- 
vised edition of the booklet, “Sound 
Conditioning — Quiet Comfort for 
School and College,” published by The 
Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, will be of particular 
interest. This is especially true since 
the booklet answers specific questions 
on the subject of sound conditioning 
educational institutions in addition to 
general information on the subject of 


noise and its control. (Key No. 323) 


e Ampro Silent and Ampro Sound 
Projectors are described and illustrated 
in two leaflets issued by the Ampro 
Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
18. How the projectors are used, their 
advantages and the special features of 
the 8 and the 16 mm. machines are fully 
covered. Also available is an attractive 
and helpful booklet, “How to Use Your 
Amprosound Premier 20 Projector.” 
(Key No. 324) 
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e The revised edition of the series of 
social study charts issued by National 
Forum, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, is now ready for distribution. 
The National Forum Social Studies 
Series integrates facts with curriculum 
material and consists of five sections of 
charts, 31 in each section, five teacher’s 
supplements and five copies of the topic 
index. The series provides the most re- 
cent facts on important social topics pre- 
pared in graphic form and the charts 
are prepared for clarity, to stimulate dis- 
cussion, to make social problems clear 
and dramatic and to make the material 
more tangible to students. The subjects 
covered include economics, sociology, 
world problems, government and com- 


munity civics. (Key No. 325) 


e An interesting and helpful booklet 
on the value of color planning in 
schools for efficiency, inspiration and 
physical well-being, has been issued by 
The Glidden Co., 11001 Madison Ave., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Entitled “Sight 
Perfection,” the booklet is confined to the 
discussion of scientific sight perfection for 
the school through the use of the most 
effective color arrangements. Fully illus- 
trated with examples in full color of class- 
rooms, auditoriums, corridors and a social 
room in a private school, the booklet 
should command the interest of all school 
administrators and their department 


heads. (Key No. 326) 


e A simple method of evacuating stu- 
dents and teaching personnel as well as 
all other occupants from a burning build- 
ing is discussed in a folder issued by the 
Eastman Evacuator Co., 2902 Stott Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. The folder describes 
the Eastman Evacuator, a long, canvas 
chute resembling a gigantic playground 
slide, down which victims can slide com- 
fortably and quickly to safety, and illus- 
trates its use in many types of buildings. 
The device can be permanently in- 
stalled or quickly attached. The two 
models, the Ground Ladder and the 
Aerial-Ladder, are designed for heights 
up to 55 feet in the first instance and 
up to 94 feet for the Aerial-Ladder. 
(Key No. 327) 


Film Releases 


Ancient History 

“A Day in Ancient Egypt,” 33 frames; 
“Growing Up in Ancient Egypt,” 35 
frames; “A Day in Ancient Athens,” 33 


frames; “Growing Up in Ancient 
Greece," 35 frames. Grades 8 to 10, 
filmstrips. 


Teaching Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 2 W. 
20th St., New York 11. (Key No. 328) 


Track and Field Sports 

The secretary of the United States 
Olympic Association cooperated in the 
planning and preparation of a series of 
10 new films designed to help train high 


school and college athletes. The films 
cover every track and field subject with 
athletes of varying degrees of ability and 
of differing builds participating. Where 
several accepted styles exist, each is illus 
trated and much of the material is in 
slow motion for more careful study. 
United World Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. (Key 
No. 329) 


Primary Grade Story Slidefilms 

Set No. Three and Set No. Four, each 
with six titles, cover the better know: 
primary. grade stories. All in full color 
Young America Films, Inc., Dept. NS 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. (Key No. 
330) 


Arithmetic 

“Parts of Nine,” a sequel to “What Is 
Four,” developing the meaning of the 
number 9 through experience situations 
Primary Grades. Running time, 11 min 
utes. 

“Parts of Things,” an early introduc 
tion to fractions. Primary grades. Run 
ning time, 11 minutes. 

“The Meaning of Percentage,” pro 
viding an introduction to thg meaning 
oi percentage. Middle and upper grades. 
Running time, 11 minutes. 

Young America Films, Inc., Dept. NS. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. (Key No. 
331) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation has recently moved its head- 
quarters and offices from the McCor 
mick Bldg., Chicago, to 46 Washington 
Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sarco Company, Inc., manufacturers ot 
steam specialties, are now located in the 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, having 
moved their main offices from 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


The Heyer Corporation, manufacturers 
ot duplicators and supplies, has recently 
moved from 901 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago, to a new building with expanded 
production and office facilities at 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, announces that the 
American Film Registry, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, has acquired its 16 
mm. Film Rental Library. The trans- 
fer was made to allow more space for 
manufacturing facilities at the DeVry 
plant and so that that company can con- 
centrate its resources exclusively on the 
manufacture of its line of motion picture 
products. The American Film Registry 
will provide the same fine service and 
high type of classroom films as have al- 
ways been available from the Film 
Rental Library. 
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Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 

why students of all ages like Compton's. 

Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 

they come alive before students’ eyes. 

Compton facts are Comptonized with a 

drama which unerringly stimulates in- 

terest and makes facts easily understood 

“ and clearly remembered. 

SO HIGH THAT VISIT ” Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 
FIND EVEN WALKING , : Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia as follows: Gordian 
HARD WORK? : : . Knot, Vol. A, pg. 114. Bat, Vol. B, pg. 63. Jet Plane, 
- Vol. J, pe. 2146. Insects’ Young, Vol. D, pg. 90. 


World's highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. 
Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don't have Compton’s and can't find the answers to the above questions, write us—no obligation 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY e¢ 1000 North Dearborn Street e Chifago 10, Illinois 
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WHAT’S UNDER HIS HAT IS 


GOOD FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 


For the brightést new ideas in the restaurant and 
institutional field, talk with the Gumpert Man 
who calls on you. In his head and in his sample 
case he has the latest information of interest to 
you ... gleaned from thousands of daily contacts 
that hundreds of Gumpert Men make with all 
types of restaurant and institutional operators. 


He’s a clearing house of success stories you 
should hear. 


Gumpert “‘sees all and knows all” in latest food 
preparation and service trends. Your Gumpert 
Man is an endless source of help in successful 
methods that save time and trouble. What he has 
to offer in suggestions and in world-famous 
Gumpert products is the right combination that’s 
a tonic for your success. Welcome his call. You 
will benefit by it—always. 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. « OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. 


300 Profit-Building Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 
Gelatine Desserts Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Cream Desserts Cake Mixes 
Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Extracts and Colors Complete Line of Bakery and Ice Cream 
Spaghetti Sauce Specialties 








